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PREFACE 


The Notes in this edition, being intended particularly for 
young students, consist largely of simple explanations of 
words and expressions likely to be tinfitntiliar. Allusions, 
historical and antiquarian, are freely explained, Scott’s own 
notes being in many cases reprinted verbatim. Some hints 
arc given towards the literary appreciation of the poem. 
The Introduction will, it is hoped, in the hands of the teacher, 
enable the student to gain some comprehension of Scott’s 
literary position, besides providing all necessary information 
as to the composition and the form of The Lay. Lord 
Jeffrey’s account of the plot is included in order that the 
student may the more easily follow the course of the story. 
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T. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Walter Scott was bom in Edinburgh on August 15, 
i77i. His ftithur was one of a class of lawyers known there 
as Writers to the Signet, but his ancestors had followed more 
active and boisterous ciircers in the Borderland, As a boy, 
in spite of a constitutional lameness, Scott distinguished 
himself by his activity and feats of daring. At school he won 
no great honours, but he made himself popular among his 
schoolmates by his readiness for frolic, and by the stories 
which he told them from his reading or weaved for them 
out of his own imagination. On leaving school he was 
apprenticed to his father, and entered the law classes of 
Edinburgh University, in due course becoming an advocate, 
and then a sheriff, and a clerk of session. But as a lawyer 
he did not attain the success which his abilities might have 
won if they had been concentrated on his profession. From 
boyhood ballads and romances fascinated him, and he spent 
much of his time in reading such literature as Percy's lidiques 
of Ancient Poetry, storing all that he read in a memory of 
extraordinary capacity. He also studied Clermau, and his 
first serious poetical efforts were made in translations of 
German ballads. 

In 1797 he married Charlotte Margaret Charpentier or 
Carpenter, the daughter of a French Huguenot refugee. 
Two years later his translations from German appeared, 
For some years ho had beem collecting the ballads which 
were familiar as household words among the people of the 
Border country. This collection, in which were included 
some imilalory piccc.s of his own, and some valuable intro¬ 
ductions and notes to the old poems, was published in 1802 
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under the title of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and 
was a great success. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, begun 
in the same year, did not appear until 1805. Three years 
later again, Marmion was published, which is the greatest 
of Scott’s poems, and gave him, in the opinion of most 
men, a title to be called Britain’s greatest living poet. 
The superiority of Marmion to T/ie Lay was in great part 
due to its sulDject, a well-planned and interesting story. 
In 1810 came The Lady of the Lake, which was followed 
at intervals by Rokeby and the other poems. 

A greater poet was now beginning to oust Scott from his 
throne. Scott himself recognized a superior in Lord Byron, 
and accepted a lower place gracefully, telling his publisher 
that if he failed in one thing he must stick to another. By 
that time Waverley had been published, in 1814, anonymous¬ 
ly, and had met with wonderful success. It had been begun 
nine years before, and Scott told a friend that, happening to 
come across the mislaid manuscript of the early chapters, he 
“ took the fancy of finishing it”, and accomplished the feat in 
three weeks. Waverley was the first of that long series of 
novels and romances which still keep Scott secure as monarch 
of English fiction. 

In 1820 Scott was made a baronet. Five years later a 
calamity fell on him which would have utterly crushed a man 
of less splendid courage. Many years before, he had entered 
into partnership with two printing and publishing houses. 
Owing to the business incapacity of some of the partners, and 
a lack of the necessary firmness on Scott’s part, these firms 
had long been on the verge of bankruptcy, and only the con¬ 
tinued success of the novels had so far averted ruin. Mean¬ 
while Scott had been anticipating his income, spending 
largely on his buildings at Abbotsford, and on his family, 
and saving little. When the crash came, he was involved to 
the extent of considerably more than ^100,000. Though 
nnw fifty-five years old, he set to work with energy and 
determination to “ write off" his debts. By January 1828 he 
had'earned nearly ,^40,000. But illness came upon him, and 
there were signs of brain disease. Though he manfully 
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Struggled on, in 1831 his health completely broke down, and 
he left Scotland in the hope of gaining benefit from foreign 
travel. Returning worse, he begged to be taken to Abbots¬ 
ford, and died thereon September 21, 1832, four days after 
his arrival, aged 61. Fifteen years after his death his works 
had realised enough to pay his debts in full. 

Scott would not now, perhaps, be regarded as one of the 
greatest poets. He lacked the keen vision into the souls of 
men that Shakespeare had; he did not see in Nature what 
Wordsworth saw and taught others to see; he could not 
make wonderful verse-music like Tennyson; he had not even 
the formal perfection of which Dryden was the first and Pope 
the greatest master. He was a strong, simple, healthy- 
minded gentleman, with deep feelings but a hatred of showing 
them, with a love for things old and strange, a delight in the 
pomp and circumstance of chivalry, in weird legends and the 
picturesqueness of romance, and a power of expressing and 
communicatijig his enthusiasm in vigorous and Stirling verse. 
Of poetry of a tenderer soit he has, however, left one delicate 
gem. 

The Violet in her greenwood bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle. 

May boast itself the faiiest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 

Though fair her gems of azure hue 

Beneath the dewdrop’s weight reclining, 

I've seen an eye of lovelier blue. 

More sweet, through watery lustre shining. 

The summer sun that dew shall dry, 

Ere yet the day be past its morrow; 

Nor longer in my false love’s eye, 

Remain'd the tear of parting sorrow. 

His best poems are his songs, but it is by his novels that he 
will be longest remembered—and by the unflinching courage 
with which he met adversity, and the heroic efforts that he 
made to leave an unstained name. 
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2. THE COMPOSITION OF THE LA V. 

In the years 1800-1802 Scott was engaged in the publica¬ 
tion of his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ which was, as 
has been said, a collection of old Border ballads and romances, 
with copious historical and antiquarian notes, and some ori¬ 
ginal ballads in imitation of the old. It was suggested to 
Scott by the beautiful Countess of Dalkeith, wife of the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s heir, that he should write a poem, for inclusion 
in the Minstrelsy, on the legend of Gilpin Horner, a tradi¬ 
tionary goblin whose antics the lady had heard of with delight 
from one of her husband’s tenants. “To hear was to obey ”, 
Scott tells us in his Introduction to the edition of 1830; his 
admiration for the young countess was so enthusiastic that, 
as he told Miss Seward, if she had asked him to wiite a 
ballad on a broomstick he must have attempted it. He 
therefore wrote a few stanzas, intending to work up a short 
romance for the third volume of his Minstrelsy. These 
opening stanzas he showed to two friends of whose literary 
judgment he had a high opinion. Their remarks were so 
guarded that Scott imagined they could not conscientiously 
praise his verses, and would have censured them but for 
regard for his feelings. With some natural chagrin he threw 
the manuscript on the fire when his friends were gone, and 
resolved to abandon the project. 

Meeting one of the two friends a few days later, he learnt 
to his surprise that their silence was due not to disapproval 
but to their reluctance to give an immediate judgment upon 
a poem with so odd a subject and in so novel a style. But 
their curiosity had been awakened to see what Scott would 
make of it, and they strongly advised him to proceed. He 
did not at once follow this advice, but some time after, being 
confined to his house through a kick from his horse, he 
finished the first canto and planned the whole poem. It 
grew under his hands until it was too long for its intended 
setting in the Border Minstrelsy. Friends whom he had 
taken into confidence all alike expressed admiration of what 
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he had written, and he proceeded to finish the poem at the 
rate of about a canto a week. 

Early in 1805, Scott’s thirty-fourth year, The Lay oj the 
Last Minstrel, with notes, was published, in London and 
Edinburgh, in a handsome quarto volume, at the price of 
twenty-five shillings. It was inscribed “To the Right Hon¬ 
ourable Charles, Earl of Dalkeith”, and bore the motto— 

Dttm relego, scripsisse pudet, quia phirima cerno, 

Me quoque, qi/i feci,judice, digna liniL 

Its success was immediate, unquestioned, and lasting. With¬ 
in twenty-five years, at the dale of Scott’s Introduction to the 
edition of 1830, it had had the unprecedented sale of some 
44,000 copies. It was very profitable to the publishers, and 
the sum of money which Scott gained by it was in all 6 s. 

3. THE FORM OF THE POEM. 

The poem, as Scott originally conceived it, was to have 
been a i-efinement on the ancient ballad, dealing with the 
tradition of Gilpin Horner. But its final form was due to the 
suggestion of one of the friends before mentioned. His sug¬ 
gestion, after reading the first stanzas of the romance proper, 
was “ that some sort of prologue might be necessary to place 
the mind of the hearers in the situation to understand and 
enjoy the poem”. Scott says: “I entirely agreed with my 
friendly critic in the necessity of having some sort of pitch- 
pipe, which might make readers aware of the object, or rather 
the tone of the publication....! therefore introduced the old 
minstrel as an appropriate prolocutor by whom the lay might 
be sung or spoken, and the introduction of whom betwixt 
the cantos might remind the reader at intervals of the time, 
place, and circumstances of the recitation. This species of 
cadre, or frame, afterwards afforded the poem its name”. 


^ Ovid, ex Ponto, i. 5. “As I read my lines again, I am ashamml 

that ever I wrote tltem; for many things I see which, even in the judgment of nn? 
who made them, are worthy only to be blotted out”, 
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Scott had been attracted by the irregular rhythms of 
Thalaba and other poems of Southey, which had won general 
admiration in Scotland. But he acknowledged a more definite 
obligation to Coleridge’s Cliristabd, the famous fragment of 
a romance, which, though not published until i8l6, had been 
written mainly in 1797, and was in part recited to Scott by 
a mutual friend. Christabel is written in stanzas of unequal 
length, and in a metre which, Coleridge says in his Preface, 
“is not properly speaking irregular, though it may seem so 
from its being founded on a new principle, namely, that of 
counting in each line the accents, not the syllables. Though 
the latter may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the 
accents will be found to be only four. Nevertheless this 
occasional variation in the number of syllables is not intro¬ 
duced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, but in 
correspondence with some transition in the nature of the 
imagery or passion”.^ Scott partially adopted the same prin¬ 
ciple. The irregular stanza, he said, “and the liberty winch 
it allowed the author to adapt the sound to the sense, seemed 
to be exactly suited to such an extravaganza as I meditated 
on the subject of Gilpin Horner”. 

The metre of The Lay is the romantic riming measure of 
English poetry, often called iambic tetrameter, though tliat 
name is more proper to poetry scanned by quantity. The 
normal verse is of four feet, each consisting of an unaccented 
or unstressed, followed by an accented or stressed syllable. 

This octo-syllabic metre is one that soon becomes mono¬ 
tonous and mechanical if the lines succeed one another with 
perfect uniformity of rhythm. It was Scott’s great merit, 
according to Lord Byron, that he had “completely triumphed 
over the fatal facility of the octo-syllabic verse”. This he 
did by a.judicious variation of the rhythm, in accordance 
with Coleridge’s four-beat principle, and of the disposition 
or the rimes. Compare thp following lines ■,_ 


It cumus thnt this pniiclple, oil which Scott founded a poem so uuiverrally 
evoked the vehement displeasure of t1,e 
Edwibvrgfi which condemned it as '• the most notable piece of imper- 

t;/]ej3ce of which rhe press has lately been guilty”. 
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(i) The way' | was long'j 1 the wind' ( was cold' 

(2} The min' | streJ was I infirm") and old' 

'3) And the La' | dye had gone' j to her se' ] cret bovveK 

(4) Knight' f and page' | and house' | hold squire' 

(5) Such' is [ the cus' | tom of Brank' \ some Hall' 

(6) Pen' I ance, fa' [ ther, will' | I none' 

{7) And the silk.') en knots', [ which in hur' i ry she would make' 

All these lines contain four stresses, but a variable number 
of syllables. Line (i) is regular. In (2) the loss of emphasis 
on 7 uas gives the second syllable of infirm additional em¬ 
phasis. In (3) the first three feet consist of two unstressed 
and one stressed syllable (technically known as anapaestic). 
(Note that bower and such words are treated as mono¬ 
syllables.) Line (4) begins with a defective foot, consisting 
of one long monosyllable. In (5) the first foot has the stress 
inverted to the first syllable, while the third foot is like the 
first in (3); or the first foot may be regarded as defective, 
as in line (4), the second and third feet then being both 
anapaests. Line (6) is suited to the rude character of the 
Borderer; in line (7) the seven syllables of the last two feet 
are very expressive of hurry. 

With regard to the disposition of the rimes it will be 
observed that the introduction, and the interludes between 
the cantos, are in rimed couplets; in the Lay proper couplets 
are variously combined with trimeters and quatrains. The 
songs in the sixth canto have of course their own individual 
forms. 

CRITICAL. 

In accounting for the brilliant success of Scott's Lay, we 
must remember tlie circumstances and the spirit of the time 
in which he lived, and the circumstances of his own poetical 
training. The poetry of the i8th century had been dis¬ 
tinguished by high excellence of artistic form, but had 
c.vhibited two great defects; it ignored Nature, and it treated 
man as having intellect, but no feeling; it could please his 
mind but not touch his heart. In the subject-matter of 
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poetry were included religion, morals, politics, the manners 
of fine ladies, the squabbles of fine writers; treated in odes, 
essays, satires, and epistles in verse, but better, and pro¬ 
perly, in the matchless prose of the Augustan writers. The 
subjects which we are accustomed to find in poetry, the beauty 
of Nature, the deepest soul-experiences of man, did not 
appeal to the writers of Pope’s school. The insensibility to 
Nature which characterized the age drew from Keats the 
following denunciation;— 

Ah, dismal-sioiil’d! 

The winds of heaven blew, the ocean roll’d 
Its gathering waves,—ye felt it not; the blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer night collected still to make 
The morning precious. Beauty was awake— 

Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 
To tilings ye knew not of—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile; so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smoothe, inlay, and cliip, and fit, 

Till—like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit— 

Their verses tallied.' 

But even in this dead time there were signs of an 
awakening, the promise of another May in English song. 
Thomson wrote The Seasojis, and Collins his Odes\ Gray 
put into perfect words thoughts and feelings that never leave 
mankind; Cowper wrote “God made the country” and 
showed his readers the charm of country scenery; Crabbe 
drew pathetic stories from the “ simple annals of the poor ”; 
Blake sang happy songs of innocence. Above all, Burns, 
born twelve years before Scott, enshrined in verse for ever 
the passions common to men. These all led the way to 
that final breaking with old traditions which Wordsworth 
and Coleridge achieved by the publication of their Lyrical 
Ballads in 1798. 

The new tendency took also another direction. The 
“marvellous boy”, Thomas Chatterton, set flowing that stream 
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of romance which has not ceased to run through all succeeding 
poetry. It was from Chatterton that Coleridge goL his new 
four-beat principle, from Coleridge that Scott stole it, from 
Scott that Byron lifted it; it was Chatterton from whom 
Shelley and Keats drew so much inspiration, and Tennyson 
owes not a little to Keats. Chatterton died in 1770; in 1765 
was published Bishop Percy’s Jieligaes, which set the minds 
of Scott and innumerable other children agog with enthusiasm. 
These were the influences under which Scott’s genius 
developed; these influences were at the same time preparing 
for him readers who should appreciate his work. Hence, 
when The Lay came, with its pictures of romance, its 
legendary lore, its life and movement, its hints of the beauty 
of Nature, its sympathy with human feeling, it appealed, by 
this combination of manifold qualities, to a very large number 
of readers. 

It would be wrong to say that Scott belonged wholly to the 
new school. His mind was too far in the past for that to be 
so. The scenes of his poems, and even of his novels, are all 
laid in bygone times, either remote as in Ivanhoc^ or in the 
middle distance as The Lay, or within the memory of his 
grandfather, as Old Mortality. In dealing with these antique 
subjects, it was almost inevitable that he should exhibit some 
of the features of the discarded poetic style. So it is that his 
language is neither so expressive nor does it mean so much 
as that of some other poets of his own time. His epithets 
are often conventional and his diction artificial, He was in 
truth a link between the old and the new poetry, combining 
in his own many of the excellences and some of the defects 
of both. And always he was a romancer first and a poet 
afterwards. 

The Lay owed much of its success to its simplicity. There 
is no subtle mental analysis; the characters are easily under¬ 
stood. The figure of the Minstrel,—old, poor, saddened by 
memories of the brighter past, beset by conflicting impulses as 
he came in sight of Branksomc,—seized the attention of the 
reader, who felt at once a sympathy with the pathetic figure, 
and an interest in the tale he wished to tell. His picture was 
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so naturally and so vividly drawn. The lines in which is 
depicted his embarrassment when he tries to recall the old 
half-forgotten strain delighted Pitt, who said : “This is a sort 
of thing which I might have expected in painting, but could 
never have fancied capable of being given in poetry”. This 
simplicity and naturalness is maintained throughout the 
poem, joined with a vividness of imagination, a descriptive 
power, a briskness of narrative, and a genuine love of nature, 
which enable the reader to see the scenes as Scott saw them, 
and with the same enjoyment. We have a wonderful picture 
of Melrose Abbey; we see the rough Borderer, and dash 
along with him on his midnight ride ; we hear the bugle-note 
and the clash of arms; we are carried right into the midst of 
scenes of medimval romance. But we also feel the freshness 
and brightness of the still morning as we watch fair Margaret 
stealing through the wood to meet her lover, and we see the 
young lord, face to face with the baying blood-hound, his 
cheeks wet with tears but his courage undismayed, raising 
his little bat on high as one day he will raise a more for¬ 
midable weapon. Nothing is more admirable than the way 
in which these varying and contrasted scenes are set before 
us by means of varying rhythm and diction. 

The defects of The Lay, as a work of art, are manifest. 
The style is in many places rough and unpolished. Scott 
wrote at a great pace, and though his language always flows 
easily on, the words are not always well chosen from an artistic 
point of view. Scott had little natural ear for music, and 
was not fastidious as to the harmony of his verse. The un¬ 
couth names here and there introduced would be a great 
blemish on the work if it were not that Scott himself made 
no great pretensions. “I am sensible”, he said, “that if 
there he anything good about my poetry... it is a hurried 
frankness of composition which pleases soldiers, sailors, 
and young people of bold and active disposition.” Tliis 
“ hurried frankness ” is no doubt responsible for other 
defects in versification. Unlike Coleridge, Scott perhaps 
considered “the mere ends of convenience”. Hence the 
occurrence of faulty rimes, of the same words over and over 
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again at the end of lines, of instances of inconsistency in the 
sequence of tenses. Scott said himself, in explaining the 
rapidity with which the poem was completed, “There was 
little occasion for pause or hesitation, when a troublesome 
rhyme might be accommodated by an alteration of the 
stanza, or where an incorrect measure might be remedied by 
a variation of the rhyme”. 

The great defect of the poem, according to Jeffrey, was the 
introduction of the goblin page. “The page”, he says, “is 
a perpetual burden to the poet and to the reader; it is an 
undignified and improbable fiction, which excites neither 
terror, admiration, nor astonishment, but needlessly debases 
the strain of the whole work.” Mr. R. H. Hutton says, “ I 
venture to say that no reader of the poem ever has distinctly 
understood what the goblin page did or did not do, what it 
was that was ‘ lost ’ throughout the poem and ‘ found ’ at the 
conclusion, what was the object of his personating the young 
heir of the house of Scott, and whether or not that object 
was answered:—what use, if any, the magic book of Michael 
Scott was to the Lady of Branksome, or whether it was only 
harm to her; and I doubt, moreover, whether anyone ever 
cared an iota what answer, or whether any answer, might be 
given to any of these questions”. 

On the other hand, Professor Minto, besides pointing out 
that the goblin was no afterthought, but the occasion of the 
poem, and that it is due to Scott to take the superstitious 
element at least as seriously as he did, «,dds; “his supci- 
natural macliinery is really very closely jointed into the 
movement of human affairs in his story. The goblin’s pranks 
in the kitchen are episodical, but the incidents on w’hich the 
story turns are all brought about by his help. His prying 
into the mighty book of Michael Scott; his secret return of 
the wounded and stunned Dcloraine to the castle; his luring 
away of the heir of Buccleuch to fall into English hands; 
his substitution of Cranstoim for Delorainc in the combat, 
are all necessary links in the main chain of events. The 
discourse between the River Spirit and the Mountain Spirit; 
the Lady’s knowledge of this through her witchcraft; her 
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determination to baffle Fate with the help of Michael Scott’s 
mighty book; the irony with which this instrument is turned 
against her; her vengeance on the goblin, whose impish 
tricks have marred her plans, are all essential parts of the 
tale as told, and must all be taken seriously if we are to read 
it in the spirit in which it was conceived. It was meant to 
be ‘a tale of wonder’ as well as a tale of rugged characters 
and picturesque adventures.” But that Scott himself was 
conscious of the confusion and inconsistency into which the 
enlargement of his original plan led him may be seen from 
his own plain statement in a letter to Miss Seward. He 
wrote: “At length the story appeared so uncouth that I was 
fain to put it into the mouth of an old minstrel, lest the 
nature of it should be misunderstood, and I should be 
suspected of setting up a new school of poetry instead of a 
feeble attempt to imitate the old. In the process of the 
romance, the page, intended to be a principal person in the 
work, contrived (from the baseness of his natural propensities, 
I suppose) to slink downstairs into the kitchen, and now he 
must e’en abide there.” And unquestionably the figure that 
stands clearest to our eye, and holds the firmest place in our 
memory and our affection, is the Minstrel, and not the goblin 
page. 


4. THE STORY OF THE LAY.i 

Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, the Lord of Branksome, 
was slain in a skirmish with the Carrs, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. He left a daughter of matchless 
beauty, an infant son, and a high-minded widow, who, though 
a very virtuous and devout person, was privately addicted to 
the study of magic, in which she had been initiated by her 
father. Lord Cranstoun, their neighbour, was at feud with 
the whole clan of Scott, but had fallen desperately in love 
with the daughter, who returned his passion with equal 
sincerity and ardour, though withheld, by her duty to her 
mother, from uniting her destiny with his. 

> From Lord TffTrey's article in the Edinburgh Revimu. 
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Canto I.—The poem opens with a description of the war¬ 
like establishment of Branksome Hall, and the first incident 
that occurs is a dialogue between the Spirits of the adjoining 
mountain and river, who, after consulting the stars, declare 
that no good fortune can ever bless the mansion “ till pride 
be quelled, and love be free”. The lady, whose forbidden 
studies had taught her to understand the language of such 
speakers, overhears their conversation, and vows, if possible, 
to retain her purpose in spite of it. She calls a gallant 
knight of her train therefore, and directs him to ride im¬ 
mediately to the Abbey of Melrose, and there to ask from 
the Monk of St, Mary’s Aisle, the mighty book that was hid 
in the tomb of the Wizard, Michael Scott. The remainder 
of the First Canto is occupied with the night journey of the 
warrior. 

Canto II.—When he delivers his message the monk appears 
filled with consternation and terror, but leads him at last 
through many galleries and chapels to the spot where the 
Wizard was interred; and, after some account of his life and 
character, the warrior heaves up the tombstone, and is dazzled 
by the streaming splendour of an ever-burning lamp, which 
illuminates the sepulchre of the enchanter. With trembling 
hand he takes the book from the side of the deceased, and 
hurries home with it in his bosom. In the meantime. Lord 
Cranstoun and the lovely Margaret have met at dawn in the 
woods adjacent to the castle, and are repeating their vows 
of true love, when they are startled by the approach of 
a horseman. The lady retreats, and the lover rides away. 

Canto III.—Advancing, he finds it to be the messenger 
from Branksome, with whom, as an hereditary enemy, he 
thinks it necessary to enter immediately into combat. The 
poor loiight, fatigued with his nocturnal adventures, is dis¬ 
mounted at the first shock, and falls desperately wounded 
to the ground; while Lord Cranstoun, relenting to the 
kinsman of his beloved, directs his page to attend him 
to the castle, and gallops home before any alarm can be 
given. Lord Cranstoun’s page is something unearthly. It 
is a little misshapen dwarf whom he found one day when he 
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was hunting in a solitary glen, and took home with him. 
It never speaks except now and then to cry “lost! lost! 
lost!” and is, on the whole, a hateful, malicious little urchin, 
with no one good quality but his unaccountable attachment 
and fidelity to his master. This personage, on approaching 
the wounded Borderer, discovers the mighty book in his 
bosom, which he finds some difficulty in opening, and has 
hardly had time to read a single spell in it when he is struck 
down by an invisible hand, and the clasps of the magic 
volume shut suddenly more closely than ever. This one 
spoil, however, enables him to practise every kind of illusion. 
He lays the wounded knight on his horse and leads him into 
the castle, while the warders see nothing but a wain of hay. 
He throws him down unpcrccivcd at the door of the lady’s 
chamlier, and turns to make good his retreat. In passing 
through the court, however, he secs the young heir of Buc- 
clcuch at play, and, assuming the form of one of his com¬ 
panions, tempts him to go out with him to the woods, where, 
as soon as they pass a rivulet, he assumes his own shape and 
bounds away. The bcwildci'cd child is met by two English 
archers, who make prize of him, and carry him off, while the 
goblin page relurns to the castle, where he personates the 
young baron to the great annoyance of the whole inhabitants. 
The lady finds the wounded knight, and eagerly employs 
charms for his recovery, that she may learn the story of the 
disaster. The lovely Margaret in the meantime is sitting in 
her turret gazing on the western star, and musing on the 
scenes of the morning, when she discovers the blazing 
beacons that announce the approach of an English enemy. 
The alarm is immediately given, and bustling preparations 
made throughout the mansion for defence. 

Canto IV.—The English force, under the comvnaird of the 
Lords Howard and Dacre, speedily appears before the castle, 
leading with them the young Bncclcuch, and propose that 
the lady should either give up Sir William of Delorainc (who 
had been her messenger to Melrose), as having incurred the 
guilt of March treason, or receive an English garrison within 
her walls. She answer^^yfith much spirit, that her kinsman 

'■'’'feb, 
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will clear himself of the imputation of treason by single 
combat, and that no foe shall ever get admittance into her 
fortress. The English lords being secretly apprised of the 
approach of powerful succours to the besieged, agree to the 
proposal of the combat, and stipulate that the boy shall be 
restored to liberty or detained in bondage according to the 
issue of the battle. The lists are appointed for the ensuing 
day, and a truce being proclaimed in the meantime, the 
opposing bands mingle in hospitality and friendship. 

Canto V.—Deloraine being wounded was expected to 
appear by a champion, and some contention arises for the 
honour of that substitution. This, however, is speedily 
terminated by a person in the armour of the warrior himself, 
who encounters the English champion, slays him, and leads 
the captive young chieftain to the embraces of his mother. 
At this moment Deloraine himself appeals, half clothed and 
unarmed, to claim the combat which has terminated in his 
absence; and all flock around the stranger who had per¬ 
sonated him so successfully. ' He unclasps his helmet, and 
behold! Lord Cranstoun of Teviotdalc! The lady, overcome 
with gratitude, and the remembrance of the Spirit’s prophecy, 
consents to forgo the feud, and to give the fair hand of Mar¬ 
garet to the enamoured baron. 

Canto VI.—The rites of betrothment are then celebrated 
with great magnificence, and a splendid entertainment given 
to all the English and Scottish chieftains whom the alarm 
had assembled at Branksome. Lord Cranstoun’s page plays 
several unlucky tricks during the festival, and breeds some 
dissension among the warriors. To soothe their ireful mood 
the minstrels are introduced, who recite three ballad pieces 
of considerable merit. Just as their songs are ended a super¬ 
natural darkness spreads itself through the hall; a tremendous 
flash of lightning and peal of thunder ensue, which break 
just on the spot where the goblin page had been seated, who 
is heard to say “ found! found! found!" and is no more to 
be seen when the darkness clears away. The whole party 
is chilled with terror at this extraordinary incident, and 
Deloraine protests that he distinctly saw the figure of the 
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ancient wizard, Michael Scott, in the middle of the lightning. 
The lady renounces for ever the unhallowed study of magic; 
and all the chieftains, struck with awe and consternation, 
vow to make a pilgrimage to Melrose to implore rest and 
forgiveness for the spirit of the departed sorcerer. With the 
description of this ceremony the Minstrel closes his lay. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was inUrm and old; 

His wither’d cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seem’d to have known a better day; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 5 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry; 

For, well-a-day! their dale was fled, 

I-Iis tuneful brethren all were dead; 10 

And he, neglected and oppress’d. 

Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroll’d light as lark at morn; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 15 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour’d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were changed, old manners gone; 

A stranger fill’d the Stuarts’ throne; 20 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor. 

He begg’d his bread from door to door; 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s eai=, 25 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yaftow’s birchen bower: 

The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye— 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. 30 

With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal ai'ch he pass’d, 

Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll’d back the tide of war, 
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But never closed the iron door 35 

Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess mark’d his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend the old man well: 40 

For she had known adversity. 

Though horn in such a high degree; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb. 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 45 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride; 

And he began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him, God! 30 

A braver ne’er to battle rode; 

And how full many a tale he knew. 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch: 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 

To listen to an old man’s strain, 55, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 

He thought even yet, the sooth to speak. 

That, if she loved the harp to hear. 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtain’d; 60 

The Aged Minstrel audience gain’d. 

But, when he reach’d the room of state. 

Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 

Perchance he wish’d his boon denied: 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, 65 

His trembling hand had lost the ease, 

Which marks security to please; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 

Came wildering o’er his aged brain— 

He tried to tune his harp in vain I 70 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 75 

He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 
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It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls; 

He had play’d it to King Charles the Good, 
When he kept court in Holyrood; 

And much he wish’d, yet fear’d, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 

And an uncertain warbling made. 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled; 
And lighten’d up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along: 

The present scene, the future lot. 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot: 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 
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1 . 

The feast was over in Branksome tower. 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell. 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell— 

Jesu Maria, shield us well! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 


II. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all; 

Knight, and page, and household sciuire. 
Loiter’d through the lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire : 
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The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretch’d upon the rushy floor. 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdalc-moor. 15 

HI. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome-Hall; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 

Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 20 

Waited, duteous, on them all: 

They were all knights of mettle true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleiich. 

IV. 

Ten of them were sheath’d in steel. 

With belted sword, and spur on heel; 25 

They quitted not their harness bright. 

Neither by day, nor yet by night: 

They lay down to rest, 

With corslet laced, 

Pillow’d on buckler cold and hard; 30 

They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet barr’d. 


Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten; 35 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight. 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow; 

A hundred more fed free in stall:— 40 

Such was the custom of Branksome-Hall. 


VI. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight? 

Why watch these warriors, aiTn’d, by night?— 
They watch, to hear the blood-hound haying: 
They watch, to hear the war-horn braying; 


45 
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To see St. George’s red cross streaming, 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming : 

They watch, against Southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers, 
Threaten Branlcsome’s lordly towers, 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome-Hall.-'— 

Many a valiant knight is here; 

But He, the Chieftain of them all, 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Beside his broken spear. 

Bai'ds long shall tell 
How Lord Walter fell! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furies of the Border war ; 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 

And heard the slogan’s deadly yell — 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

vin. 

Can piety the discord heal, 

Or stanch the death-feud’s enmity.^ 

Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, 

Can love of blessed charity ? 

No! vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew; 

Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own red falchions slew : 
While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 

The slaughter’d chiefs, the mortal jar, 

The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be foigot 1 


IX. 

In sorrow o’er Lord Walter’s bier 
The warlike foresters had bent; 

And many a flower, and many a tear. 
Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent: 
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But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropp’d nor flower nor tear! 

Veng-eance, deep-brooding o’er the slain, 

Had lock’d the source of softer woe; 85 

And burning pride, and high disdain. 

Forbade the rising tear to flow; 

Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp'd from the nurse’s knee— 

“ And if I live to be a man, go 

My father’s death revenged shall be!” 

Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. 

X. 

All loose her negligent attire. 

All loose her golden hair, 95 

Hung Margaret o’er her slaughter’d sire, 

And wept in wild despair, 

But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied ; 

For hopeless love, and anxious fear, too 

Had lent their mingled tide : 

Nor in her mother’s alter’d eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, 'gainst her father’s clan, 

With Carr in anus had stood, 105 

When Mathousc-burn to Melrose ran, 

All purple with their blood; 

And well she knew, her mother dread, 

Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed, 

Would see her on her dying bed. no 

XI. 

Of noble race the Ladye came. 

Her father was a clerk of fame. 

Of Bethune’s line of Picardie: 

He learn’d the art that none may name. 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 115 

Men said, he changed his mortal frame 
By feat of magic mysterj'; 

For when, in studious mood, he paced 
St. Andrew’s cloister’d hall, 

His form no darkening shadow traced 120 

Upon the sunny wall! 
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xn. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taug-ht that Ladye fair. 

Till to her bidding she could bow 

The viewless forms of air. 125 

And now she sits in secret bower. 

In old Lord David’s western tower, 

And. listens to a heavy sound. 

That moans the mossy turrets round. 1 

Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 1 • 130 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side? ^ ' \1 

Is it the wind, that swings the oaks? 

Is it the echo from the rocks? 

What may it be, the heavy sound, 

That moans old Branksome’s turrets round? 135 

xm. 

At the sullen) moaning sound. 

The Gan-dogs bay and howl; 

And, from the turrets round. 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight 140 

Swore that a storm was near. 

And looked forth to view the night; 

But the night was still and clear! 

XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot’s tide. 

Chafing with the mountain’s side, 145 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak. 

From the sullen echo of the rock, 

From the voice of the coming storm. 

The Ladye knew it well! 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 150 

And he call’d on the Spirit of the Fell. 

XV. 


RIVER SPIRIT. 

“‘Sleep’s! thou, brother?”— 

MOUNTAm SPIRIT. 

—“ Brother, nay— 
On my hills the moonbeams play. 
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From Craik-cross to Skelfhill-pen, 

By every rill, in every glen, 155 

Merry elves their morris pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing. 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet! 160 

Up, and list their music sweet!”— 

XVI. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

“Tears of an imprison’d maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream; 

Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 

Mourns beneath the moon’s pale beam. 165 

Tell me, thou, who view’st the stars, 

When shall cease these feudal jars? 

What shall be the maiden’s fate? 

Who shall be the maiden’s mate?”— 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

“Arthur’s slow wain his course doth roll, 170 

In utter darkness round the pole; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and grim; 

Orion’s studded belt is dim; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far. 

Shimmers through mist each planet star; 175 

Ill may I read their high decree! 

But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide, and Branksome’s tower. 

Till pride be quell’d, and love be free.”— 

XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceasl, 180 

And the heavy sound was still; 

It died on the river’s breast. 

It died on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 
The sound still floated near; 1S5 

For it rung in the Ladye’s bower, 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 
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She raised her stately head, 

And her heart throbbed high with pride;— 
“ Your mountains shall bend. 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman's bride!” 

XIX. 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer lay. 

And, with jocund din, among them all, 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 

The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

And round the hall, right merrily. 

In mimic foray rode. 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old, 
Share in his frolic gambols bore. 

Albeit their hearts of rugged mould, 

Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 

For the gray warriors prophesied, 

How the brave boy, in future war, 

Should tame the Unicorn’s pride. 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star, 


XX. 

The Ladye forgot her purpose high. 

One moment, and no moi-e; 

One moment gazed with a mother’s eye, 

As she paused at the arched door : 

Then from amid the armed train. 

She call’d to her William of Deloraine, 

XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e’er couch’d Border lance by kneej 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross; 

By wily turns, by despei-ate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hounds ; 

In Eske,- or Liddel, fords were none. 

But he would ride them, one by one; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride ; 
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Alike to him was tide or time, 225 

Moonless midnight, 01 matin prime ; 

Steady of heart and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland; 

Five times outlawed had he been. 

By England’s King, and Scotland’s Queen. 230 


XXII 

“ Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride. 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside; 

And in Melrose’s holy pile 

Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 

Greet the Father well from me; 

Say that the fated hour is come, 

And to-night he shall watch with thee. 

To win the treasure of the tomb: 

For this will be St. Michael’s night. 

And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 
And the Cross, of bloody red. 

Will point to the grave of the mighty dead. 


XXIII. 

“What he gives thee, see thou keep ; 
Stay not thou for food or sleep : 

Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into it, Knight, thou must not look; 
If thou readest, thou art lorn ! 

Better had’st thou ne’er been born.”— 


XXIV. 

“ O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed, 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear ; 

Ere break of day,” the Warrior ’gan say, 

“Again will I be here; 

And safer by none may thy errand be done, 255 
Than, noble dame, by me; 

Letter nor line know I never a one. 

Were’t my neck-verse at Hairibee.” 
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XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast. 

And soon the steep descent he past, 260 

Soon cross'd the sounding barbican. 

And soon the Teviot side he won. 

Eastward the wooded path he rode, 

Green hazels o'er his basnet nod; 

He pass’d the Peel of Goldiland, 265 

And cross’d old Bortlnvick’s roaring strand; 

Dimly he view’d the Moat-hill’s mound, 

Where Druid shades still flitted round; 

In Hawick twinkled many a light; 

Behind him soon they set in night; 270 

And soon he spurr’d his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of I-Iazeldean. 


XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark;— 

“ Stand, ho! thou courier of the dark.”— 

“ For Branksome, ho!” the knight rejoin’d, 275 
And loft the friendly tower behind. 

He turn’d him now from Teviotside, 

And, guided by the tinkling rill, 

Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gain’d the moor at Horsliehill; 280 

Broad on the left before him lay. 

For many a mile, the Roman way. 


XXVII. 

A moment now he slack’d his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ; 

Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 285 

And loosen’d m the sheath his brand. 

On Minto-crags the moonbeams glint, 

Where Barnhill hew’d his bed of flint; 

Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 

Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 29a. 

Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy; 

Cliffs, doubling, on. their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robber's horn; 
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Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 295 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear. 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 
Ambition is no cure for love 1 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence pass’d Deloraine, 

To ancient Riddel’s fair domain, 300 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come; 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

In vain! no torrent, deep or broad, 305 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 

And the water broke o’er the saddle-bow j 
Above the foaming tide, I ween, 

Scarce half the charger’s neck wms seen ; 310 

for he was barded from counter to tail, 
lAnd the rider was arm’d complete in mail; 

Never heavier man and horse 
^Stemm’d a midnight torrent’s force. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say, 315 

Was daggled by the dashing spray; 

Yet, through good heart, and Our Ladye’s grace. 

At length he gain’d the landing-place. 

XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the march-man won. 

And sternly shook his plumed head, 320 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon ; 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallow'd morn arose 
When first the Scott and Carr were foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray, 325 

Prize to the victor of the day; 

When Home and Douglas, in the van. 

Bore down Huccleuch’s retiring clan, 

Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 
Reek’d on dark Elliot’s Border spear. 


330 
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XXXI. 

In bitter mood be spurred fast, 

And soon the hated heath was past; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan. 

Old Melros’ rose, and fair Tweed ran: 

Like some tall rock with lichens gray, 351; 

Seem’d dimly huge, the dark Abbaye. 

When Hawick he pass’d, had curfew rung, 

Now midnight lauds were in Melrose sung. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wise did rise and fail, 340 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 
Is waken’d by the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reach’d, ’twas silence all; 

He meetly stabled his steed in stall. 

And sought the convent’s lonely wall. 34S 


Here paused the harp; and with its swell 
The Master’s fire and courage fell; 

Dejectedly, and low, he bow’d. 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He seem’d to seek, in every eye, 350 

If they approved his minstrelsy; 

And, diffident of present praise. 

Somewhat he spoke of former days, 

And how old age, and wand’ring long. 

Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 355 
The Duchess, and her daughters fair, 

And every gentle lady there. 

Each after each, in due degree. 

Gave praises to his melody; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 360 

And much they long’d the rest to hear. 

Encouraged thus, the Aged Man, 

After meet rest, again began. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Lay, song, narrative poem with or without music. (O.F. lai, 
from a Celtic root.) 

2. Minstrel. See note on Bards, line 7, which in Scott mean 
much the same. From O. F. menesBai, a servant or retainer. In 
the late middle ages and thenceforward, the word was applied to 
‘ musicians'. 

3. tresses, curls of hair. (From a Greek'word meaning ‘in 
three parts because braiding the hair in three plaits was common; 
through F. trssse.) Notice how the Minstrel’s c/itek and Aair are 
spoken of as having known a better day, when the Minstrel himself 
is meant. Tlris is the figure of speech known as mdoiiyiny, i.e, 
change of name. 

7. Bards. Celtic name for poets: given especially to the poets of 
Wales and Ireland. 

In early English times, many a nobleman had his own bard or sc 6 p, 
who was a kind of upper servant, employed to celebrate in song his 
master’s prowess. Such long remained the custom in Scotland ; cf. 
Wanerley, ch. xxii. "... those family bards whom chieftains of more 
distinguished name and power retain as the poets and historians of 
their tribes " ; and Scott’s note to Lady of Ihe Lake, ii. 7. With 
the Normans the minstrel was in high repute; Tnillefer, minstrel 
and warrior, rode into the battle of Hastings chanting the Song of 
Roland : cf. the story of Richard I. and Blondel. Minstrels were 
often in the king's retinue. We hear also of unattached wandering 
harpers, singing of battles and heroic deeds, and depending on tlie 
bounty of those for whom they sang. Cf. the story of Alfred singing 
in the Danish camp. 

8. Border chivalry. The barons and knights on the English and 
Scotch border spent much of their time in inkling on one another’s 
domains. Their rough robber-warfare was sometimes illumined by 
chivalrous deeds. Chivalry me.ans both ‘ Icnighthood ’, and ‘ tire 
body of knights ’, collectively. (O. F. chevalerie, knighthood, horse¬ 
manship; cheiral, ahoise.) 

g. well-a-day, alasl (corniption of well-a-way, from O. E. 7 tid 
Id wd), 

13-18. Notice that in these lines several words that are near one 
another begin with the same letter: /rancingySalfrey, /ight as /ark, 
courted and caress’d, &c. This is called alliteration, and it was very 
common in old poems and ballads. It is intentional, and has a good 
effect on the melody of the verse. 
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13. palfrey, a saddle-horse, as distinct fioin a war-horse. (O. F. 
falefrei.) The word is generally applied to a lady’s horse: cf. Mar- 
tnion, vi. 7, “The Ancient Earl, with stately grace, Would Clara 
on her palfrey place 

14. caroll’d, sang. Carol meant originally a hind of dance. 

14. light may be taken as=lighily, thus an adverb qualifying 
caroll'd, or it may be taken as an adjective in apposition with he, 
meaning then ‘ as light-hearted ’. 

16. high placed in hall. In the period of the Lay, the noble¬ 
man dined with his family and guests in the same hall with his 
servants and retainers (see A Legend of Montrose, ch. iv.). His own 
table was raised above tire .servants' table, and between the two was 
placed a huge salt-cellar, which separated the gentry from the lower 
classes. (Hence the expression ‘‘to sit above or below the salt”.) 
The place at table depended on the guest’s social rank. In England 
the noble’s chaplain was often placed first of the servants below the 
salt. The family minstrel similarly was ranked among the retainers. 
A travelling minstrel would possibly be treated as a guest. 

17. pour’d. This expresses the ease and freedom with which the 
Minstiel sang his song. It went on without pause like a rushing 
river. 

' 18. unpremeditated, composed at the time; not the result of 

previous tliought. (Lat./nre, before; meditari, to think about.) 

It was not uncommon in the middle ages for bards to sing “unpre¬ 
meditated lays”; it is slill common in Italy, where the peasantry are 
skilful in the art, the Italian language being very fei'tile in rimes. 
Such singers are called tmprovvisaiori. 

20. a stranger. William III., .St.adtholder of Holland, became 
king of England in 1689; this fixes the date of the supposed Last 
Minstrel; see line So. 

21, 22. The disfavour which the Puritans in the time of the 
Commonwealth showed to amusements and arts, music among them, 
is well known. Bishop Percy (Relitjiia, 5th edition, p. ciii) quotes 
an ordinance of 1656 declaring strolling “fidleis and minstrels” to 
be “rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars”. During the Com¬ 
monwealth, organs, who.se tones were likened to the whining of pigs, 
were removed from the churches. But the more cultured class 
of the nation still practised music, instrumental and vocal, in their 
own homes. Weekly musical parties -w'ere kept up at Oxfoi'd, 
where, as Anthony Wood tells us, “ the Presbyterians used to love 
and encourage instrumental musick, but did not care for vocall, 
because that was used m church by the pvelaticall partie Crom¬ 
well was fond of music, and had the organ that was removed from 
Magdalen College re-erected at Hampton Court, where he paid his 
organist ;^loo a year. Milton, the Puritan poet, was also passionately 
fond of music, and a performer on the organ. 
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21. bigots, those who obstinately believe in certain thing.s, and 
think that all who do not believe as they do must be wrong. The 
derivation of the word is disputed. 

21, iron time. Iron is typical of hardness. Cf. the classical “age 
of iron the term * iron-heaitedsee “iron door", line 35 below. 

26. Notice the omission of the relative: cf. line 77, &c. 

26. a king; see line 80. 

27. Newark, in Selkirkshire, on the Yarrow. Newark Castle 
was built by James II. of Scotland. It came into the possession of 
the Buccleuch family, who retained it as an occasional seat for more 
than a century. The Duchess of Monmouth (see line 37) was brought 
up there. The neighbouring llowhill was the favourite residence of 
Lady Dalkeith, wlio suggested the subject of the Lay to Scott: see 
Editorial Introduction. 

28. Yarrow, a river in Selkirkshire. It is rich in poetical 
associations. See William Hamilton’s The Braes 0/ yarrmv, and 
WordsvYorth's three Yairow poems, the rhythm and metre of which 
he derived from Leader Houghs and Yarrcnv, the work of Nicol 
Burne, a 17th-century poet. James Hogg lived his shepherd life 
near Yarrow’s banks. 

28. birchen bower, gaiden-like nook formed by the branches of 
the birches. The sufi'ix -en forms an adjective of material. Btnver has 
several meanings; (t) a dwelling-place (O.E. iilr)\ cf. canto vi. 
line 559, “Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower; A simple hut”; (2) 
an inner private room, especially a lady’s room; cf. canto i. line 2, 
“And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower”; (3) as here. 

2g, 30. Notice how much is expressed in these lines. The Min. 
strel was weary and desired to rest: when he saw Newark towers 
he longed to enter there, but feared it might seem presumptuous in 
so poor and lowly a man. He would have asked leave to rest In 
a poorer place, but there was none, so he at last made up his mind 
to go to the castle, though even then he went “with hesitating step”. 

32. embattled portal arch, arched gateway, defended against 
attack by the ponderous grate, or portcullis, a grating that could be 
lowered and raised at will. EmbatlUd properly means ‘ set in battle 
array’; then it means furnished with battlements; and lastly, fortified 
in general. 

32. Notice the inversion of the natural order of the words. This 
is common in poetry, and particularly in Scott's. 

34. roll’d back... war. This is what is called a inetajihor, the 
figure of speech in which one thing is put for another because of 
some real or fancied likeness between them. Here, attacking armies 
arc likened to the waves of the sea, and just as a sea-wall would roll 
back waves advancing against it, so the “ ponderous grate ” is here 
represented as rolling back the soldiers. 
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35. Another instance of inversion: “ the iron door never closed 

33. iron, Tlie door was made of iron, but it is implied heie that 
the heart of the Duchess was not ‘ iron ’ in the same sense as the 
word is used in line 21. 

37. The Duchess. Anne, Countess of Buccleuch (1651-1732), 
widow of James, Duke of Monmouth, who was beheaded for tre.ason 
by order of James If., his uncle, in July, 1685, after the defeat of 
his rebellion at the Battle of Sedgemoor, 

38. mien, look, appeaiance. 

39. menials, household servants. (Mminl is strictly an adjective; 
0 . F. meigimlt belonging to a 7 neisiiee, household.) The word has 
now a contemptuous meaning, and is given to those who do the 
lowest kind of work. 

45. kindness. Another figure of speech, ittetonymy. The feeling 
which prompted the Duchess is put for the Duchess herself. 

48. anon, soon. Tiie original meaning was at once. (O. E. on 
dti, in one.) 

49. 50. Earl Francis was the father, Earl Walter the grand¬ 
father of the Duchess, Botlx were earls of Buccleuch. 

50. rest him, God I, may God give him rest. A'est is here used 
transitively. Cf. the old Christmas Carol, “God rest ye, merry 
gentlemen ”. 

51. a braver, i.e. a braver soldier. 

52. full, very. FtiU is often used to strengthen and emphasize tin 
adjective or adverb. 

54. would, i.e, if she would. 

55. strain, song, tune. {Through F. from Lat. siriugeir, to 
stretch.) 

57. sooth, truth, (O. E. sdlh.) 

Sg. to her ear, i.e. that would please her. 

60. boon, favour asked for. Originally a prayer, petition. 

63. with all her ladies. It was common for tlie lady of the 
house to pass her time among her bower-maidens, engaged in music, 
or sjrinning, or fine needle-work, 

63. sate. The e lengthens the preceding vowel a. 

64. wished his boon denied, short for ‘ wished [i/tai) his boon 
(itad been) denied 

67. security to please, confidence in his power to ple.ase. 
Scott often uses secure in its classical sense of freedom from care or 
anxiety. (Lat. se, apart from; c«ra, care.) 

69. wildering, in a bewildering, puzzling way. 
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71. chime, harmonious sound, (O.E. chimk, cymbal; Lat. 
cymbahiin.) 

73. according glee, joyful note sounding in harmony. Or 
according might possibly be taken as ‘ agreeing with ’ or ‘ respond¬ 
ing to’ the minstrel’s rising gaiety of heart. —Glee is an old word 
meaning ‘ music’ {O.K.gleiS, joy, music). Gleeman is an old name for 
minstrel. Glee-maiciete occurs in iMily of t/ic Lake, vi. 129, 

75. he would full fain, he heartily wished. See note on full, 
line 52 above. Fain is O.E. feegen, glad. “I would fain"=; 
I should be glad to. 

77. He never thought to sing, i.e. which he never expected to 
sing: omission of relative. 

78. churls. The cliurls (O.E. ceorl) formed originally the lowest 
rank of freemen. Then the word came to be applied generally to 
all men not of gentle birth; then to rustics and peasantry. It now 
means a surly boorish man. 

So, 81. Charles I. visited Scotland for the first time in June, 1633, 
with a large and brilliant train, among whom was Laud, then Bishop 
of London. He lived in the royal palace of Holyrood, at the eastern 
border of Edinburgh, in the Abbey Church of which the ceremony 
of coronation was performed, 

85. warbling, quavering sound. Usually applied to the singing 

of birds. , werbler, to whirl.) 

86. hoary, white. (O. E. hir.j 

87. measurers rhythm, ‘swing’ of the music. Or possibly here 
the music itself. 

8g. lighten'd. The subject is eye. 

go. ecstasy, the state of being ‘beside oneself’ with emotion. 
(From a Greek word meaning to put out of place.) The word is 
often applied to the effect of music. 

gi. cadence is properly the fall or modulation of tone in speak¬ 
ing or singing; it often means rhythmical movement: cf. Old Mor¬ 
tality, V., “the occasional boom of the kettledrum, to mark the 
cadence ”. Here there seems to be a suggestion of rhythm as well 
as of tone. 

ga. swept expresses r-apid free movement. Cf. Lycidas, 17, 
“Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string". 

ga. chords, i,i. the music produced by striking the strings of his 
instrument. (Lat. chorda, a string,) 

93. future lot, future life; what would be allotted to him by 
Providence. ( 0 . E. hlot, a share, portion.) 

94. forgot. The past part, is properly forgotten. There was, 
and indeed is, a tendency to clip the inflectional endings. 
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95. age's frost. As frost hardens the ground and renders it for 
the time useless, so time is represented as Iiaving a chilling, harden¬ 
ing, deadening influence on a man’s spirits and powers. 

97. void, empty. Void is not a good rime to supplied. 

99, too. rung, sung. The correct past tenses are rang and 
sang. 

too. Latest, i.e. last, which is a contraction of latst. 


CANTO FIRST. 

I. Branksome Tower. In the reign of James I. (of Scotland), 
the head of the Buccleueh clan came into possession of Bianksome, 
and made it the principal seat of his family. “The castle was 
enlarged and strengthened by Sii David Scott, tlie grandson of Sir 
William, its first possessor.” In 1570-71 it was destroyed by the 
English; the work of repair was begun in the same yeai by a Sir 
Walter Scott, and finished by his widow in 1574. Branksome, or 
Branxholm, is in the valley of the Teviot, 3 miles above Hawick. 

a. Ladye. See note to line 113 below. She was the widow of 
the Sir Walter refeired to in stanra vii.—A look of antiquity is 
'given to the word by the final e. The O.E, original was itldfaige, 
‘loaf-kneader’. 

а. bower. See Introduction, line 28, note. 

3. byword and by spell. The to Spenser’s 
Calender, March, gives; “Spclle is a kinde of verse or chaime, that 
in elder tymes they used to say over everything that they would have 
preserved, as the Niglitspel for theeves . Spell is therefore a form 
of word.s, supposed to possess magical protective power. Scott also 
uses the word for substances supei'stitiously supposed to be remedies 
against various ailmenUs, 

5. Taken from Coleiidge’s Ckrisiabel, line 54. 

5. Jesu Maria. Originally a petition to or invocation of Jesus 
and His Mother, this became a mere exclamation, 

б. wight, person. Also spell luhit, meaning ‘thing’ or ‘bit’, 
from O.E. wi/U, the h having been misplaced. 

7. had dared, i.e. would have dared. 

8. drawn = removed or pushed hack. 

8. idlesse. A modern poetical word formed to look like 
humblesse and noblesse, which are genuine Old Freiiclt words used by 
Chaucer. 

8. all, perhaps ‘altogether’, or merely an intensive particle; cf. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, III, “All in a hot and copper sky”. 
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g. page ... squire. A well-born boy was placed at the age of 
twelve among the household of a knight, where as a Jtage he fulfilled 
lowly offices. In two years he became a squire, and engaged in 
higher duties in attendance on the knight, whose arms he carried. 
Then at tlie age of twenty-one he might himself become a knight, 
thus attaining the last of the degrees of chivalry.—The derivation of 
page is uncertain. Squire is from Fr. escuyer. Low Lat. scutanus, a 
shield-bearer. 

13. rushy floor. The floors were then covered with rushes. 

14. urged ... the ... race, ran rapidly. Urge means to press on; 
Lat. urgere. 

15. Teviot, river of Roxburghshire, flowing N.E. to the Tweed. 
Eskdale-moor, mountainous district in the N.w. of the lisk valley. 

16. “The ancient Barons of Buccleuch, both from feudal 
splendour and from their frontier situation, retained in their house¬ 
hold at Branksome a number of gentlemen of their own name, who 
held lands from their chief for the miiitary service of watching and 
•warding the castle.” 

18. of name = well-born. 

19. to bo'wer from stall; i.e. from the stables to the door of 
the private apartments, where the knights mounted after bidding the 
ladies farewell. 

ao. yeomen. The tSAt yeoman was given to a servant next above 
a groom, and below a sergeant. It was also given to a bailiff’s 
attendant. In a secondary sense the word was applied “to people of 
middling rank not in service; and in more modern times it came to 
signify a small landholder” (Morris). 'Tht yeomen formed part of the 
army,—Much conjecture has been exercised in deriving the word, 
Tyrwliitt and Morris refer it (most probably) io yeongeman, a young 
man. “ The A. S. .geff/f5Vrt=:a vassal, and geongorscipe^serwice. It 
is the latter etymology that explains the modern form yeoman." 
(Morris.) 

22. mettle. The same word as metal (Lat. metallnm). It here 
means high courage, a metaphorical meaning derived from the literal 
meaning. In its metaphorical senses the spelling mettle is now ex¬ 
clusively employed. 

24-33. These lines indicate, with some exaggeration, the state of 
watchfulness and readiness in which the knights constantly were. 
Sudden attacks were common on the Borders. 

24. sheath’d in steel, compietely covered with steel armour, as 
a sword is completely covered by its sheath. 1 

a6. harness = armour. So used in the Bible. Cf. 7 Kings, xxii. 
34, “A certain man drew a bow at a venture, and smote the'king of 
Israel between the joints of the harness”. 
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ap. corslet, annour covering for breast and back. (O. F. cars, the 
body.) 

30. buckler, small round shield with a boss or knob in the centre. 
(O. F. boucler, A-om I.. I.at. bucida, the boss of a shield, Lat. bucuila, 
dim. of bucca, the cheek.) 

32. gloves of steel, the gauntlets which they wove to protect 
their hands in battle. They were probably made of a kind of steel 
netting. 

33. helmet barr’d. The front part or visor of the helmet had 
bars through which the knights might see and Itreathe, but wltich 
would protect the face from injury. 

34. mail-clad, dressed in mail armour. There were two kinds 
of annour, mail and plate. The latter consisted of plates of metal, 
the former consisted of a fine steel network. (Lat. fuacula, small 
hole, through F. maille.) 

35. waited the beck, were ready instantly to obey orders. Cf. 
the common phrase, “at beck and call". Shortened form of bechott, 
0, E. btiw/, a sign. 

36. wight, nimble, swift. Quite a different word from m^//b in 
line 6, being derived from Icelandic vfg-r, in figluing condition. 

38, barbed with frontlet, protected with a head-covering. 
Barbed is a corruption of barded (O. F. barde, horse armour); see line 
3JI. I'routUl, a covering for the forehead=/ 5 'a«i'fl:Aff, dim. frontal, 
O.E.frontate, from Lat, yi'a/u. 

39. Jedwood-axe, an axe mounted on a long staff, “The Jed- 
wood-nxe was,,, used by horsemen, as appe.'ir.s from the arms of 
Jedburgh. ... It is also called a Jedwood or Jeddart staff," (Scott.) 

42. dight, saddled and furnished with armour. Dighted is the 
true past participle. The proper meaning of dight is ‘to set in 
order’. (O.E. dlhtan, from I,at. diclare, to prescribe.) 

42, 43. Tlie questions are introduced in order to draw special 
attention to the facts. 

44. “The kings and heroes of Scotland, ns well as the border- 
ridez's, were .sometimes obliged to study how to evade the pursuit of 
blood-hounds. Barbour informs us that Robert Bruce was re¬ 
peatedly tracked by sleuth-dogs.” (Scott.) 

46. St, George's red cross, the English banner. St. George is 
the English patron saint: English knights frequently bore tlie red 
cross woven on their outer garment. The Union Jack contains the 
combined crosses of St. George for England ancl .St. Andi-ew for 
Scotland. 
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47. beacon, from O. E. bcacn : see note on line 35 - Bccicon, or 
signal, fires were lighted upon hill-tops to give warning of an ap¬ 
proaching enemy. Cf. Macaulay^s Armada, 

48-51. “ Branksome Castle was continually exposed to the attacks 
of the English, both from its situation and the restless military dis¬ 
position of its inhabitants, who were seldom on good terms with 
their neighbours.” (Scott.) Scroop, Howard, Percy were lords 
on the English side at different times Wardens of the Marches. 

49. powers, forces, troops, as often in Shakespeare. 

51. Warkworth, a castle on the Coquet, in Northumberland; the 
seat of the Percies. Naworth, near Carlisle. Carlisle, being so 
near the Border, was continually subject to attack, and was a centre 
for the Border warfare, ft had a bustling trade, and was the scene 
of some romantic adventures. Hence its permanent epithet merry. 

54, 55. he, the Chieftain ... his sword. Notice the emphatic 
change in the construction, his'sword becoming subject instead of 
he. 

57, 58. “Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch succeeded to his grand¬ 
father, Sir David, in 1492. He was a brave and powerful l)aron, 
and warden of the west marches of Scotland. His death was the 
consequence of a fend betwixt the Scotts and the Carrs.” (Scott.) 

The feud arose thus;—In 1526 James V., then a minor, was 
governed by the Douglases, and wished to escape their control. He 
therefore wrote secretly to Buccleuch, asking him to meet him .at 
Melrose on his home-coming, and take him out of the Douglases’ 
hands. Buccleuch obeyed, but his company was completely routed 
by the Douglases with the aid of the Carrs and others, though in the 
pursuit the chief of the Carrs was slain by Elliot, one of Bucdeuch’s 
servants. Twenty-six years later, in 1552, this Sir Walter Scott was 
slain by the Carrs in the streets of Edinburgh. 

Sg. burghers, citizens, men of a burgh or borough. {O.'S,, burg, 
a town.) 

59. fled, i.e. fled from. 

61. Dunedin = Edinburgh, Edwin’s town. Dim = a hill fort. 
Dunedin therefore = Edwin’s fort, named after a Northumbrian 
prince to whom it belonged in 628. 

62. falchions, straight blades curved at the point. {Q).'? .fauchon, 
Lat, falx, sickle.) 

63. slogan, the war-cry of a clan. (Gaelic sluagh, army; gairin, 
outcry.) 

66. death-feud, a feud between two clans, in which, if a member 
of one clan were killed, it would become the duty of every kinsman 
to avenge him, either on the actual murderer or on any of his kin. 
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67. lore, learning. ( 0 . E, Idr, from the stem of lisran, to teach.) 

69, 72. With a view to end the feud between the Scotts and the 
Carrs, an agreement was made in 1529 between the heads of the 
clans, binding tliemselves to go on pilgrimage to the four principal 
shrines of Scotland, “for the benefit of the souls of those of the 
opposite name who had fallen in the quarrel. ... But either it never 
took effect, or else the feud was renewed shoitly afterwards.” (Scott.) 

72. Note the omission of the relative. 

73. Cessford, village in Roxburghshire, 5 miles from the English 
border. Its castle was the seat of the Carr (or Arrr) family. The 
place is here put for the inhabitants. It is the people who own the 
rule of (i.e. acknowledge feudal submission to) the Carrs. 

74. Etti'ick, district in Selkirkshire, where the Buccleiiclis had 
one of their earliest estates. 

74. boasts the line, glories in the fact that the Scott family had 
been settled there for generations. 

75. mortal jar, deadly quarrel. Mortal is here used in the 
same sense as in ‘ mortal wound’. Jar is properly a musical term, 
'discord’. 

76. feudal war. A/ta'c/here has two senses combined! (1) the 
ordinary sense, as in ‘feudal system’; feinlal kw meaning a war in 
which the dependants of the noble family were involved because they 
held their lands on condition of doing service in war: this fend is 
from O. H. G. fihu, property, llirougli O. F. feu and L. Lat. feudnm\ 
{2) belonging to a fend, a strife between families. This fend is from 
O.'E.fa’hth, enmity, and owes its spelling, tliongh really an older 
word, to confusion with tlie former word.—In this case probably 
the second meaning is the stronger. Cf. iii. 36, " feudal hate”. 

81. lent, gave. (O.E. lenan, to lend or give.) 

83. nor ... nor=:neither ... nor; frequent in poetry. 

84. deep-brooding, belongs grammatically to vengeance, but 
actually to the person who cherished thoughts of revenge. Vengeance 
is personified. 

85. softer woe, i.e. tears; abstract for concrete. 

86. high = haughty. 

87-93, Tennyson has a similar incident in his song Home they 
brought her warrior dead, in The Princess — 

“ Plome tliey brought her warrior dead. 

She nor swoon’d, nor uttered cry; 

All her maidens, watching, said, 

‘She must weep, or she will die’. 
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Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee; 

Like summer tempest came her teais— 

‘Sweet my child, I live for thee.’ ” 

go. and if. And is an old word meaning ‘if, often spelt to 
distinguish it from the copulative conjunction. 

94. All. See i. 8, note. 

g6. sire, often used by the poets for father. It is another form 
of «>, and comes from Lat. senior, elder, through French. 

gS. alone goes with filial grief. 

g8. filial grief, the grief of a daughter for her father. (Lat._/f//(7, 
a daughter.) 

102. alter’d eye, i.e. eye that no longer looked on her with the 
same affection as before. Cf. line 2II. 

104. clan, the descendants of a common ancestor, united under 
i. chief. 

106. Mathouse-burn. Burn, a brook (O.E, burna). Burn 
is the form common in the north; the form bourn occurs in the 
south of England, as in Bonrneutoulh. 

106, Melrose, in the N. of Roxburghshire, near the IVced. 
The battle of Melrose, here piobably alluded to, was in 1526. 

108. her mother dread, her terrible mothei. 

log, no. “The Cranstouns are an ancient border family, whose 
chief seat was at Crailing, in Teviotdale. They were at this time 
at feud with the clan of Scott.” (Scott.) 

112. clerk of fame = famous scholar. Clerk (Lat. clems] orighi.ally 
meant a clergyman. Since, in the middle ages, learning was almost 
entirely confined to the clergy, the word came to mean scholar', 
and, generally, man of learning. 

113. Lady Buccleuch was Dame Janet Beaton, of tlie same family 
as the famous Cardinal Beaton. The Scotch branch of the family 
were settled in Fifeshire, but were of French origin, appearing as the 
Belhunes in Picardy, deriving their name from a small towJi in Artois. 

114. the art that none may name, magic, necromancy, the 
“black art”. Those who professed the art pretended to have spirits 
at their beck and call, with whom they might take counsel, and by 
whose aid they could foretell events, &c. 

115. in Padua. “Padua was long supposed, by the Scottish 
peasants, to be the principal school of necromancy.” (Scott.) The 
University of Padua, founded in raai, was famous in the middle 
ages. 
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117. feat, extraordinary deed. {Pr./ait-, IM.. factum.) 

iig. St. Andrew’s cloister’d hall, the hall of the monastery 
at St. Andrew.s. Cloister means a covered ■n'.'illc (Lat. claustruvi^ 
fiom clatidere, to shut). 

120, 121. It vv.as a popular belief “that wlien a class of students 
have made a ceitain progress in therr mystic studies, they are obliged 
to trrn through a subterraneous hall, when the devil Irterally catches 
the hindmost in the race, unless he crosses the hall so speedily that 
the arch-enemy can only apprehend his shadow. Irr the latter case 
the person of the sage never after thr-ows any shade.” (Scott.) 

122. of his skill, i.e. something of his partitive use of the 
preposition. 

124. bow, cause to bow, i.e. to obey. Cf. rest, Introduction, line 
SO- 

125. viewless forms of air, invisible spirits supposed to hover 
in the air, tvhenco tlrey did good or ill to men. 

127. Lord David. “Branksome Castle w.as enlarged and 
str-eirgtherred by Sir' David Scott, the grandson of Srr WilJrarn, its 
first possessor-.” (Scolt.) 

128. heavy, deep-loired. There is probably ahso a Irint of fore¬ 
boding ill. Cf. 195, “ that heavy sound breaks in once more ”. 

I2g. Notice the irrverted order; and the nlliler-atiotr in tins line 
and lire next. Round is a preposition. 

131. chafes, dashes irr cominotiou like boiling water. (F. 
chauffer, to warm.) Sec line 145. 

131. scaur, precipitous rocky bank, bare Itill-side. Tire same 
as English scar, as irr Scarborough, &c. (led. shcr .) 

137-139. The Irowliitg of dogs and lire screeching of owls wer-e 
held to portend death or some disaster. 

137. ban-dogs, nrastilTs. Originally bami-dogs, because they 
were chained up. Irr iii. 1S5 and 206 the same dog is called 'ban¬ 
dog’ and ‘blood-hound’, brtt the former was properly a watolr-dog, 
while the latter was employed in the chase. 

138. round is here arr .adverb. 

150, 151. Simple people personify the powers of nature: they 
regard the commonest natural events as the deeds of invisible 
drvinities, who inhabit .streams and groves, &c. Irr Scotland, 
as late as Scott’s day, tire belief In spirits, fairies, and elves was 
rife. Poets have made large use of the superstition. 

151, FeU=:hiU, ns in (Icel._^'nif/.) 
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154. pen, a hill-summit, as in Fmi-i-gani, &c. (A Celtic word.) 
•Craik-cross and Skelfhill-pen are hills on opposite sides of the 
Teviot. 

156. elves, supernatural beings, of dwarfish shape, posse-ssing 
magical powers. They differ ixom. fairies in that they e.sercise their 
powers more mischievously and harmfully than the latter. See note 
on line 15S below. ( 0 . E. mlf) 

156. morris, The morris-dance was a dance perfonnecl by 
persons in fantastic costume, having bells attaclied to their hoods 
and other parts of their dress. “Another name was monsco, i.e. 
Moorish dance. It is said to have been introduced into England 
in the reign of Edward III. when John of Gaunt returned from 
Spain." 

157. aerial minstrelsy, music in the air. 

158. “ The Elves are extremely fond of dancing in the meadows, 
where they form those circles of a livelier green whicli from them 
Are called Elf-dance” (Keightley). Cf. Scott’s Introduction to 
the Tale of Tamlane (Border Alimtrelsy, ii. 162)1 “The Fairies 
of Scotland... inhabit the interior of green hills... on which they 
lead their dances by moonlight; impressing on the surface the marks 
of circles, which sometimes appear yellow and blasted, sometimes 
■of a deep green hue". 

159. trip it. Cf. L’Allegro, 33, “Come, and trip it ns ye go”, 
The ii is equivalent to a cognate accusative, i.e. a substantive implied 
lin the governing verb. 

159. deft, i.e. deftly, adjective for adverb; cf. timid, line 349. 
Befi means skilful, clever, 

161. list=listen to. O. E.was an active verb. 

163, polluted, i.e. by the blood shed in “ feudal hate". 

170, Arthur’s slow wain, commonly called Charles's IVain or the 

-Plough- the seven brightest stars in the constellation Ursa Major. 
Arllmds is a popular corruption of the Latin name. In 

•early times the British Arthur was associated in popular hero-worship 
with the Frankish Charlemagne; hence the term Charles's -mam. 
Wain is from O. E. wteg/t, wagon. 

171, utter, extreme, complete. Appears as outer in the Biblical 
“outer darkness.” Comparative of O.E, dt, out. 

172, 173 - Northern Bear, Orion; names of constellations. 

172. lowers, frowns. (D. loereti.) The constellations are per¬ 
sonified, 

173. studded belt. The constellation Orion is figured as a man 
with a sword at his side, the belt of which is formed by three stars. 

Tnr nioTief ndjectivallyciwandering. [Gk. flanetes,'naci- 
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176. Ill may I read, I can ill interpret (because tliey faintly 
twinkle and shimmer through mist). 

176. may. O.E. ntcegon meant ‘to he strong, able,’ and was 
used where we now use ‘can’. There are numerous instances of 
the word so used in Scott. 

176. read, interpret by looking at. 

176. their high decree. In the middle ages the belief in 
astrology was almost universal. The stars were believed not only to 
appear as signs of future events, but even to influence them. Many 
references occur in the poets. 

177. influence, an astrological term, denoting the inflowing 
power of the heavenly bodies on the lives of men. 

177. shower. When the O. E. infinitive ending -an or -en was 
lost and was beginning to be replaced by to, auxiliary verbs were used 
with another verb without being followed by to. But the distinction 
between auxiliary and non-auxiliary verbs not being at first clear, 
there was inconsistency in the usage. Scott here .adopts the license 
of omitting to. 

igi, A typical impossibility. 

194. retainer, an armed .servant, wearing the livery of a noble¬ 
man, but of higher rank and owning less obedience than the domestic 
servants. 

195. jocund, merry, light-hearted. (Eat. jncimdus, connected 
with juvenis, a youth.) 

197. fancied; he was “playing at soldiers ”. 

197. moss-trooper, “This was the usual appellation of the 
marauders upon the Borders; a profession diligently pmsued by the 
inhabitants on both sides.” (Scott.) The name arises from the fact 
that the border-lands were marshy marsh); cf. line 271, 

" Througli Solway sands, through Tarras moss ”. 

igS, truncheon, the wooden shaft. (O.E. tronfon, a piece cut 
off, diminutive of trouci) 

200. foray, raid, expedition in quest of plunder. Foray is a 
northern form of forage, O. F, fourage, from Low Latin fodrum, food. 
The word is applied generally to marauding expeditions. 

202. frolic, g.ay, merry. Now usually a noun, but the adjec¬ 
tival use is the earlier. 

203. Albeit, although. 

203. mould, make, material. A metaphor froai metal-casting. 

207, 208. Unicorn’s pride, Crescent and the Star: a lefer- 
ence to the coats of arms of the Carrs and Buccleuchs respectively. 
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Unicorn must be pronounced with a strongly tiilled r to make the 
two syllables required by the metre. Cf. iv. 25S, where Rangkbnrn 
must be similarly pronounced. 

aog. high, important, serious, fur removed from diild’s play. 
Notice how often Ugh is used in this poem, and compare the 
different expressions in which it occurs. 

213. train, company of retainers. (Fr. iratncr, Lat. trahere, to 
draw along.) 

2i/|. William of Deloraine. William Scott, commonly called 
“ Cut-at-the-Black”, a kinsman of the Buccleuchs. He had a grant 
of the lands of Deloraine in Ettrick Forest, which belonged to the 
Buccleuchs, in return for services rendered. Sir Walter Scott has 
invested him with the attributes of the typical borderer of the time. 

215. stark, stiff, strong. Cf. Lady of the Lake, canto v. stanza xx., 

"King James shall mark, If age has tamed these sinews stark " _ 

Now used only in the sense of ‘completely’, as in ‘stark naked’, 
&c. 

216. couch’d, grasped and held firmly in a horizontal position 
in readiness for the charge. 

227. Tarras moss, marshy district about the Tarras, a rivulet 
of Dumfriesshire, running into the Esk. 

218, to cross=for aossing, to be crossed. 

221. Eske (or Esk), river of Dumfriesshire, flowing into the Sol¬ 
way Firth. Liddel, tributary of the Esk. 

221, 222. fords were none, but he would ride them = there 
was no ford that he wonld not ride through. 

224. July's pride, the glory of a July day. Accent ftdy 011 the 
first syllabic, as it is still accented in Scotland. 

226. matin prime, early morning. (L, ina/iilimis, pertaining to 
morning; frmtis, first.) 

22g. outlawed, declared to he without the protection of the law. 
A price was set on an outlaw's head; he had no rights; if captured, 
he might he punished without trial. 

230. England’s King, and Scotland’s Queen. At this time 
(1552) Edward VI. was King of England, and Mary Stuart, daughter 
of James V., Queen of Scotland. But Mary was hi France. The 
queen-mother, Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the Duke of Guise, 
was all-powerful. 

231. good at need, a man to rely on in an emergency. A per¬ 
petual epithet, like..dcorsi. Cf, canto ii. lyS. 

232. mount thee. TAee is dative (see ii. 69, note). In O.E.,. 
•verbs of motion were generally reflexive. 
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233. stint to ride. To ride is equivalent to a verbal noun. 
Stini, cease (O. E, siynian, to make short). Stint is usually followed 
by a noun. 

235, 236. Melrose's holy pile... St. Mary’s aisle. The 
abbey of the monastery at Melrose was founded by King David I. 
in 1136, and dedicated to St. Mary. It is situated about two fur¬ 
longs south of the Tweed. The original building was destroyed by 
fire in 1322; its successor was a magnificent Gothic stnicture, re- 
niarkable for its exquisite stone carvings, which have in measure 
defied the wear of time and weather. See Scott’s fine descrii^tion 
in canto ii. 

238-250. Explained in canto ii. stanza xv. Michael Scott’s magic 
book was buried with him, the monk who buried him swearing not 
to remove it except in the mgent need of the chief of tlie Scott clan, 
i.e. Buccleuch. 

240. win, get. Win also means to ‘reach’, ‘get to’, as in line 
262, 

241. St. Michael’s night, September 29th (Michaelmas). St. 
Michael the Archangel was the leader of the hosts of lieaven against 
Satan; see Paradise Lost, books xi. and xii. especially. He is re¬ 
presented as holding a ilaming sword; this is probably the cross 
of bloody red in line 243. 

245. see thou keep, see//rn/thou keep, be suie to keep, 

247. scroll, roll of parchment. 

249. lorn, lost. Past participle ofO. E. leosan, to lose. 

250. Better, i.e, it woidd have been better. 

251. Notice liow expiessive this line is of a horse’s galloping. 

253- ’gan. The O. E. verb is ginuan, so that strictly the apo¬ 
strophe is unnecessary. Cyik is auxiliary and means did. When 
it means began it is always followed by to. 

25S. neck-verse, the verse set to be read by a malefactor claiming 
benefit of clergy. The clergy could not be punished by the civil 
courts, but only by ecclesiastical couits; this exemption was called 
“benefit of clergy”. Any one claiming to escape execution for this 
reason had to prove his clerkly scholarship by reading a verse of the 
Latin Bible, usually Fsalin Ii. i, Miserere mei, Domine. If lie could 
do this, he saved liis neck. 

258. Hairibee, an eminence outside Carlisle, on wliicli criminals 
were executed. See The Heart of Midlothian, ch. xl. 

259-345. Notice bow rapidly and vividly Scott describes the 
march-man's ride and the various scenes through which he passed. 
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a6i. barbican, “generally a small round tower for the station of 
an advanced guard placed just before the outward gate of the castle- 
yard” (Nares’G/orJor)'). It was properly a watch-tower. But Scott 
appears to use the word indifferently for a tower and an extensive 
outwork—more often the latter. <li. Ivanhoe, ch. xxi.: “The access, 
as usual in castles of the period, lay through an arched barbican, or 
outwork, which was terminated and defended by a small turret at 
each corner”; id. ch. xxvii.: “Passing the moat on a single plank, 
they reached a small barbican, or exterior defence, which communi¬ 
cated with the open field by a well-defended sally-port”,—Cf. canto 
iv. 53, “ echoing barbican”. 

262. won, reached. See note on line 240. 

264. basnet, shortened form of basinet, a light steel helmet, fitting 
close to the skull. (O. F. bacinet, dim. of bacin, basin.) 

265. peel, small square tower. There were formerly many of 
these towers on the Borders. 

265. Goldiland, on right bank of Teviot, Ij miles above Hawick: 
so called because it belonged to a family named Goldie. 

266. Borthwick, rapid stream flowing into the Teviot between 
Branxholm and Hawick. 

256. strand, shore. Hence Shwid, the name of tlie street in 
Londoiij because it runs along parallel with and near to the shore 
of the Thames. 

267. Moat-hill’s mound. “This is a round artificial mound 
near I-Iawick, which, from its name [O.E. gemSt, meeting], was 
probably anciently used as a place for assembling a national council 
of the adjacent tribes.” (Scott.) 

268. Druid shades, the ghosts of dead Druids. Shades, the 
souls of men separated from their bodies, were supposed to haunt 
the spots frequented by the men in life. 

269. Hawick, town 50 miles s.E. of Edinburgh, in Roxburgh¬ 
shire, at confluence of Teviot with Slitrig, 

271. courser keen, swift, eager horse; from O.F. corsier; Lat. 
ciirsus, a rnnnlng. 

272. Hazeldean. “The estate of Flaaeldean belonged formeiiy 
to a family of Scotts." (Scott.) Hazeldean, m Hassendean, is on tire 
left bank of Teviot. 

274. courier of the dark. Deloraine, riding in haste just as 
the evening shades are gathering, is hailed as though he were 
a messenger sent to tell of the advance of night. Coimer, a swift 
messenger. (F. courrier, from Lat. eurrere, to run. See note on 


essing the iink link of falling 
'inking sovin& as he mends 
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280. Horsliehill, N.w. of HaJeldean, between that and Miiito- 
crags. 

282. Roman way. “An ancient Roman road, crossing through 
part of Roxburghshire.” 

284. breathed, gave time for taking breath. 

286. brand, sword, so called probably from its ilasliing in light 
(O. E. hra>id\ bconmn, to burn). 

287. Minto-crags, rocks abont 2 miles north of Ilasscnde.m 

287. glint, glance, flash. 

288. Barnhill, a robber. 

290. giddy, suggesting giddiness to an onlooker, by its extreme 
height. 

2gi. eagle eye. The eagle is said to have very keen sight, and 
to be able to look with open eye at tlie briglit sun ; hence the use of 
the woid eagle adjectivally in the sense ‘ kcen-siglUed ’. 

295-298. These lines refer to .Sir Gilbert ICHioL of Minto (1722-- 
1777), an able statesman and orator, who also wrote verses. The 
poem p.rrtionlaiiy referred to is a song entitled Amynta, two lines 
of which are as follows: “ Ambition, I said, would soon cure mo of 
love Ah ! what li.ad my youth with ambition to do?” 

296. warbling Doric reed. I’astoial poetry {i.e. jnietry de¬ 
scribing pastoral scenes or written in the person of an imagiiinry 
shepliercl) is often described as Dork, because the lii.st poets tvlio 
used the style wrote in the Doric dialect of Greek. The shcphei'd’ii 
pipe was formed out of a reed: cf. canto iii. Ii. 

297. swain, properly, a young countryman. 

agg. Unchallenged, not called upon from Minlo-crng.s to give an 
account of himself. 

300. “The family of Riddel have been very long in pusst'.s.sion of 
the barony called Riddell, or Kycdalc.” (Scott.) 

301. Aill, stream rising on higli ground in SelkirU.shirc, llowinn; 
into the Teviot. 

306. might. See note on way, line 176. 

309. ween, think, imagine (O.E. laenan), 

311, barded. See note on line 38. 

311. counter, breast. Strictly, the part of the breast Iietwceii 
the shoulders and under tlie neck. (Lai. contra, opposite.) 

315. very plume, actually, his pliiinc. Toy is used to give 
emphasi:;, to show inoie vividly the heavy splashing of lio:'.se anil 
rider in tlie stream. 

316. daggled, wetted. (Sw. dngga, dew.) 
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317. Our Ladye, the Virgin Mary. 

317. grace, favour. (Lat. gratia.) 

319. Bowden Moor, in Roxburghshire, crossed by the Hawick 
and Melrose road. 

319. march-man, man of the marches or borders. 

321. “ Halidon was an ancient seat of the Cairs.” On Halidon 
Hill the battle of Melrose was fought, 1333. 

322, slaughter red. Slaughter is strictly an abstract noun, and 
therefore incapable of being qualified by an adjective of colour. It 
is an instance of personification. The adjective signifies the ejfcct^ 
i.e, the shedding of blood. 

323-330. See note on lines 57, 58. 

327. van, foremost part of the army. An abbreviation of van¬ 
guard, from Fr. avant-garde. 

зза. Reek’d, steamed. 

334. Melros': the e is omitted to avoid the repetition of the long 
vowel sound in rose. This form is nearer the original Gaelic maol- 
ross, a bald projection, or Celtic mel-rhos, a meadow-projection. 

335. lichens, mosses, gray qualifies rock, not lichens. 

ззб. Ahbaye. The French word from which ahky is derived. 
It looks antique, and it rimes wMigray, hence its choice heie. 

337. curfew, evening bell. Cnr/ew is from O. F. covre-fen, cover 
fire. The Normans introduced into England the practice of ringing 
a bell as a signal for lights and fires to be put out—a beneficial 
practice, for the house.? were made of wood. The time of ringing 
was usually eight o’clock, but the custom varied, nine and even ten 
o’clock being common for a long time in Scotland. 

338. lauds. The first service in monastic houses after midnight 
was called matins, and consisted of two paits, noctnrns (Lat. noc- 
turnus, of the night) and laiuis (Lat. laus, praise): lauds was followed 
by frime one hour after sunrise. 

340. wise, manner (O.E. -mise). We .still have it in this sense in 
compounds: e.g. likewise, othenvise', in the phrase in no wise, &c. 

341. that wild harp, &c.: the AXolian harp, an instrument made 
by stretching eight or ten strings of wive or catgut of the same length 
across an oblong box. The box is placed slantwise in a spot expo.sed 
to the wind, which passing over the chords produces weird sounds. 
So called from jfiolus, the god of winds. 

344. meetly, fitly, properly. {O.'E,. gemet.) Cf. Liikes-v. 32, “It 
was meet that we should make merry.” See lino 363.—Notice the 
alliteration in this line. 

349. timid, adjective for adverb, timidly. 
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1 . 

If thou vvould'st view fair Melrose arightj 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gildj but to flout, the ruins gray'. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 5 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory; lo 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave. 
Then go—but go alone the while— ' 15 

Then view St. David's ruin’d pile; 

And, home returning, soothly stvear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair! 

n. 

Short halt did Dcloraine make there; 

Little reck’d he olthe scene so fair; 2C 

With dagger’s hill, on the wicket strong, 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate— 

“Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late?” 

“ From Branksome 1 !” the Warrior cried ; 25 

And straight the wicket open’d wide ; 

For liranksome’s Chiefs had in battle stood, 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 

And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ repose. 30 

HI. 

Bold Deloraine his errand said; 

The porter bent his humble head; 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod, 

And noiseless step, the path he trod; 

( 81i I 5t3 


B 
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The arched cloislerb, fur and wide, 
Rang to the Warrior’s clanking stride ; 
Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He enter’d the cell of the ancient priest, 
And lifted his barred aventaylc, 

To hail the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 


“The Ladye of Branksoine greets thee by me 
Says, that the fated hour is come. 

And that to-night I shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of tlic tomb.”— 

From sackcloth couch the Monk arose. 

With toil his stiffen’d limbs he rear’d; 

A hundred years had Hung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard. 


V. 

And strangely on the Knight look’d he, 

And his blue eyes gleam’d wild and wide; 
“And, dar’st thou, Warrior! seek to see 
What heaven and hell alike would hide? 
My breast, in belt of iron pent, 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn ; 
For threescore years, in penance spent, 

My knees those flinty stones h;ive U'orn; 
Yet all too little to atone 
For knowing what should ne’er be known. 
Would’st ihou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance dric, 
Yet wait thy latter end with fear— 

Then, daring Warrior, follow me!”— 


VI. 

“Penance, Father, will I none; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Avc Mary, 

Wlien 1 ride on a Border foray: 

Other prayer can I none ; 

So Speed me my errand, and lot me be gone.''' 
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VII. 

Again on the Knight look’d the Churchman old, 70 

And again he sighed heavily; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long since by, 

When his limbs were strong, and his courage was high:— 
Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 76 

Where, cloister’d round, the garden lay; 

The pillar’d arches were over their head, 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, 80 

Glisten’d with the dew of night; 

Nor herb, nor floweret, glisten’d there, 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 

The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

Then into the night he looked forth ; 85 

And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start; 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 90 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so brignt, 

That spirits were riding the northern light. 

IX. 

By a steel-clench’d postern door. 

They enter’d now the chancel tall ; 95 

The darken’d roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty and light and small; 

The key-stone, that lock’d each ribbed aisle, 

Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 

The corbells were carved grotesque and grim; lOO 
And the pillars, with cluster’d shafts so trim. 

With base and with capital flourish’d around. 

Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 

’ X. 

Full many a scutcheon and banner riven 
Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven 105 

Around the screened altar’s pale; 
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And there the dying lamps did burn. 
Before thy low and lonely urn, 

O gallant Chief of Olterburne! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale ! 
O fading honours of the dead 1 
O high ambition, lowly laid! 


XI. 

The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Shew'd many a prophet, and many a saint, 
Whose image on the glass teas dyed; 

Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moon-beam kiss’d the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody slain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, 

A Scottish monarch slept below; 

Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone;— 

“ I was not always a man of woe; 

For Payniin countries I have trod, 

And fought beneath the Cross of God ; 

Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 
And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 

XIII. 

In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott; 

A wizard of such dreaded fame, 

That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 

Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame I 
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Some of his skill he taught to me; 

And, Warrior, I could say to thee 

The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 145 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone ; 

But to speak them were a deadly sin; 

And for having hut thought them my heart within, 

A treble penance must be done. 

XIV. 

“ When Michael lay on his dying bed, 150. 

His conscience was awakened: 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed: 

I was in Spain when the morning rose, 

But I stood by his bed ere evening close. iSfi 

The words may not again be said. 

That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid; 

They would rend this Abbaye’s massy nave, 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

XV. 

“ I swore to hiiry his Mighty Book, i6a 

That never mortal might therein look; 

And never to tell where it was hid. 

Save at his Chief of Branksome’s need; 

And when that need was past and o’er. 

Again the volume to restore. 16$: 

I buried him on .St. Michael’s night. 

When the bell toll’d one, and the moon was bright, 

And 1 dug his chamber among the dead. 

When the floor of the chancel was stained red. 

That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 170- 

And scare the fiends from the Wizard’s grave. 

XVI. 

It was a night of woe and dread. 

When Michael in the tomb I laid 1 
Strange sounds along the chancel pass’d. 

The banners waved without a blast”— 175' 

—Still spoke the Monk, when the bell toll’d one 1 — 

I tell you, that a braver man 

Than William of Deloraine, good at need. 

Against a foe ne’er spurr’d a steed; 
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Yet somewhat was he chill’d with dread, i8o 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 

XVII. 

“Lo, Warrior! now, the Cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead; 

Within it burns a wondrous light. 

To chase the spirits that love the night; 185 

That lamp shall burn iinquenchably, 

Until the eternal doom shall be.”— 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone. 

Which the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a secret nook; 190 

An iron bar the Warrior took; 

And the Monk made a sign with his wither’d hand. 

The grave’s huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With beating heart lo the task he went; 

His sinewy frame o’er the grave-stone bent; 195 

With bar of iron heaved amain. 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows, like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength, 

That he moved the massy stone at length, 

I would you had been there to see 200 

How the light broke forth so gloriously. 

Stream’d upward lo the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof! 

No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright: 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 205 

And, issuing from the tomb, 

Show’d the Monk’s cowl, and visage pale. 

Danced on the dark-brow’d Warrior’s mail. 

And kiss’d his waving plume. 

XIX. 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 210 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver roll’d. 

He seem’d some seventy winters old; 

A palmer’s amice wrapp’d liim round. 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 215 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 
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His left hand held his Book of Might; 

A silv'er cross was in his right; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee; 

High and majestic was his look, 220 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face: 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace, 

XX. 

Often had William of Deloraine 

Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, 225 

And trampled down the warriors slain. 

And neither known remorse nor awe; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own’d; 

His breath came thick, his head swam round, 

When this strange scone of death he saw. 230 

Bewilder’d and unnerved he stood, 

And the priest pray'd fervently and loud : 

With eyes aveited prayed he; 

He might not endure the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 235 

XXI. 

And when the priest his death-prayer had pray’d, 

Thus unto Deloraine he said:— 

“ Now speed thee what thou hast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue; 

For those, thou niay’st not look upon, 240 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone!”— 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frown’d; 245 
But the glare of the sepulchral light. 

Perchance, had dazzled the Warrior’s sight. 

xxrr. 

When the huge stone sunk o’er the tomb, 

The night return’d in double gloom ; 

For the moon had gone down, and the stars were few; 
And, as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 251 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain, 

They hardly might the postern gain. 
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’Tfs said, as through the aisles they pass^, 

They heard strange noises on the blast; 255 

And through the cloister-galleries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 

Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran. 

And voices unlike the voice of man; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, 260 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be; 

I say the tale as 'twas said to me. 

XXIII. 

“Now, hie thee hence,” the Father said, 

“ And when we arc on death-bed laid, 365 

O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St. John, 

Forgive our souls for the deed we have done!”— 

The Monk return’d him to his cell. 

And many a prayer and penance sped ; 

When the convent met at the noontide bell— 270 

The Monk of St. Mary’s aisle was dead! 

Before the cross was the body laid, 

With hands clasp’d fast, as if still he pray’d. 

XXIV. 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind, 

And strove his hardihood to find: 275 

Fie was glad when he pass’d the tombstones gray, 

Which girdle round the fair Abbaye; 

For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 

Felt like a load upon his breast; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twined, 280 

Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fain was he when the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray; 

He joy’d to see the cheerful light. 

And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might. 285 

XXV. 

The sun had brighten’d Cheviot gray. 

The sun had brighten’d the Carter's side; 

And soon beneath the rising day 

Ri-.anksome Towers and Teviot’s tide. 
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The wild birds told their warbling tale, 

.•\nd waken’d every flower that blows; 

And peeped forth the violet pale. 

And spread her breast the monntain rose. 

And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler than the violet pale, 295 

She early left her sleepless bed. 

The fairest maid of Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why does fair Margaret so early awake. 

And don her kirtle so hastilie; 

And the silken knots, tvhich in hurry she would make, 300 
Why tremble her slender fingers to tie; 

Why does she stop, and look often around, 

As she glides down the secret stair; 

And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound, 

As he rouses him up from his lair; 30; 

And, though she passes the postern alone, 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown? 

XXVII. 

The ladyc steps in doubt and dread, 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread; 

The ladye caresses the rough blood-hound, 310 

Lest his voice should waken the castle round ; 

The watchman’s bugle is not blown, 

For he was her foster-father’s son ; 

And she glides through the greenwood at dawn of light, 
To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight. 315 

XXVIII. 

The knight and ladye fair arc met. 

And under the hawthorn’s boughs are set. 

A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall; 320 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall; 

And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 

Lent to her cheek a livelier red; 

When the half sigh her swelling breast 

Against the silken riband prest; 325 

( 814 ) 
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When her blue eyes their secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 

Where would you find the peerless fair, 

With Margaret of Branksome might compare! 

XXIX. 

And now, fair dames, methinks I see 33c 

You listen to my minstrelsy; 

Your waving locks ye backward throw. 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow; — 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale. 

Of two true lovers in a dale; 33:; 

And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove ; 

Swore, he might at her feet expire. 

But never, never cease to love; 

And how she blush’d, and how she sigh’d, 340 

And, half consenting, half denied, 

And said that she would die a maid 
Vet, might the bloody feud be stay’d, 

Henry of Cranstoun, and only he, 

Margaret of Branksoine’s choice should be, 345 

XXX. 

Alasl fair dames, your hopes are vain 
My harp has lost the enchanting strain; 

Its lightness would my age reprove: 

My hairs are gray, my limbs are old. 

My heart is dead, my veins arc cold : 350 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss’d o’er by eld. 

The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held. 

And held his crested helm and spear: 

That Dwarf was scarce an earthly man, 355 

If the tales were true that of him ran 
Through all the Border, far and near. 

’Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting rode 
Through Reedsdale’s glens, but rarely trod. 

He heard a voice ciy, “Lost! lost! lost!" 360 

And, like tennis-ball hy racquet toss’d^ 
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A leap of thirty feet and three 
Made from the gorse this elfin shape, 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape. 

And lighted at Lord Cransloun’s knee. 365 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismay’d; 

’Tis said that five good miles he rade, 

To rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four. 

And the Dwarf was fiist at the castle door. 370 

XXXII. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said: 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron stay’d ; 

Little he ate, and less he spoke. 

Nor mingled with the menial flock : 

And oft apart his arms he toss’d, 375 

And often mutter’d, “Lost! lost! lost!” 

He was waspish, arch, and litherlie. 

But well Lord Cranstoun served he: 

And he of his service was full fain; 

For once he had been ta’en or slain, 380 

An It had not been for his ministry. 

All between Home and Hermitage, 

Talk’d of Lord Cranstoun’s Gobhn-I’age. 

XXXIII, 

For the Baron went on pilgrimage. 

And took with him this elvish Page, 385 

To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes ; 

For there, beside our Ladye’s lake, 

An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye of Branksoinc gather’d a band 390 

Of the best that would ride at her command : 

The trysting-place was Newru'k Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither amain, 

And thither came John of Thirlestane, 

And thither came William of Deloraine; 395 

They were three hundred spears and three. 

Through Donglas-burn, up Yarrow stream, 

Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 

They came to St, Mary’s lake ere day; 

But the chapel was void, and the Baron away. 


400 
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They burn’d the chapel for very rage, 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun’s Gobliii-Page. 

XXXIY. 

And now, in Branksome’s good green wood, 

As under the aged oak he stood, 

The Baron’s courser pricks his ears, 405 

As if a distant noise he hcais. 

The Dwarf waves his long lean arm on high. 

And signs to the lovers to part and fly; 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret, through the harel grove, 410 

Flew like the startled cushat-dove : 

The Dwarf the stirrup held and rein ; 

Vaulted the Knight on his steed amain, 

And, pondering deep that morning’s scene, 

Rode eastward through the hawthorns green. 415 


While thus he pour’d the lengthen’d tale. 

The Minstrel’s voice began to fail; 

Full slyly smiled the observant page. 

And gave the wither'd hand of age 
A goblet, crown’d with mighty wine, 420 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high. 

And, while the big drop fill’d his eye. 

Pray’d God to bless the Duchess long, 

And all who cheer’d a son of song. 425 

The attending maidens smiled to see 
How long, how deep, how zealously, 

The precious juice the Minstrel quaff'd; 

And he, embolden’d by the draught. 

Look’d gaily back to them, and laugh’d. 430 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 

Swell’d his old veins, and cheer’d his soul; 

A lighter, livelier prelude ran. 

Ere thus his talc again began. 
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3. lightsome, fvill of light; liglit-giviiig. Rare in this sense, 

the usual sense is ‘gay’, ‘cheeifiil . O.E, leohi-i light, represented 
two distinct older rvords, thus giving lise to tlie tu'o distinct modern 
meaning*?, -some is O. K. a suffix forming adjectives of quality. 

4. gild, but to flout; 2.^. the same light which gilds also sliows 
up all the defects caused by time, and so seems to mock at the ruins. 

6. shafted, The lights of the window are divided by shafts or 
mullioiis. 

6. oriel, a projecting window, in shape usually half a six-bided 
figure, resting on a bracket or coibell. (O. F. ortol, M. L. orioJiim 
a recess.) 

7, uncertain; (i) perhaps = fitful, intermittent; or (2) causing 
things to be indistinctly seen. 

9, alternately! one side of each buttre.ss shines wliite in the 
moonlight, the other is dark in sliaclow,—as tlnnigh the buttress were 
composed of two different mateiials. 

10, ebon, properly an adj. = black, heie = ebony. 

11, imagery, the images taken collectively; statuary art'-'' 
sirelsy are siinilaily used in a collective sense. 

IS. “ The buttresses ranged along the sides of the ruins 0 
Abbey are, according to the Gothic style, lichly caivecl an 
containing niches for the statues of saints, and labelled wi 
bearing appropriate texts of Scriptuie/’ (Scott.) Scralt 
escroiielle) meant oiiginally a roll of parchment, as in i. 247. b 
in stone are not uncommon on tombbtoncb, 

la. teach thee to live, i.e. how to live, 

13. heard to rave. Theis very often omitted. "We can say 
equally well ‘ I heard him sing', and ' 1 heard him singing*. 

14. owlet, young owl; -lei is the diminutive ending, as in ‘brook¬ 
let’, ‘rivulet’, ‘bracelet’, &c. 

15. the -while^iihen; 0 ,E. //7f»//meant 'a time’. 

16. St. David’s ruin’d pile; cf, i, 235, 236, note. “David 1 . 
of Scotland purchased the reputation of sanctity by founding and 
liberally endowing, not only the monasteiy of Mcliose, but those of 
Kelso, Jedburgh, and many others; which led to the well-known 
observation of his successor [not imifiediaie successor, who was 
Malcolm IV., but James I.: David died 1153, James leigned 1424- 
* 437 ]> that he was a sore saiyit for the cioion” (Scott.) 

45 
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17. soothly swear was never, declare tiuly tlral there never 
was. 

rS. Scott excelled in such vivid descriptions as these, which 
could never have found a place in the old ballads. 

20. reck’d he of, he caied for. The word reck was also used 
impersonally. (O. K. recan, to cave.) 

21. wicket, a small gate or door in a large one, capable of being 
opened independently. Cf. Old Mortality, ch. xix., ‘'The large 
gate of the courtyard he barricadoed yet more strongly, leaving 
only a wicket open for the convenience of passage”—In cricket, 
the ‘wicket’ “was at fiist a small gate, being made 2 feet wide by 
I foot high (A. D. 1700)”. (Skeat.) 

22. full, an adveib used to intensify the meaning of the adjective 
or adverb it qualifies. 

25. From Branksome I: the verb if.g. come) is omitted. It 
is a common idiom. 

26. straight, straightway, immediately. 

28. fence, protect; gtiaid. The word is shortened from defence 
by apheresis, i.e, the taking away of a letter or syllable from the 
beginning of a word. Another instance is scutekeoH, line 104 
below: see note there. 

2g, 30. ‘‘The Enccleuch family were great benefactors to the 
Abbey of Melrose.” 

29. livings, endowments for the support of cleigynien. 

30. gifted, presented as gifts. There aie two objects: (i) lands 
and livings (direct), (2) shrine (hidiiect). In prose we might say 
‘endozoed the shrine {i.e. abbey) zotih lands and livings’. The 
word is thus used in Scotland to-day.—The subject is Branksome's 
Chiefs. 

30. for their souls’ repose. It was common for kings and 
nohles to make rich bequests of money and lands to religious 
establishments, with the object of having masses sung aftei their 
death for the lepose of their souls. Richard II., for instance, made 
three giants of money to the famous convent of Black Friars at 
King’s Langley, in Hertfoidshire, in whose clnirch he was buried. 

31. his errand said, delivered his message, told tlie purpo.se ol 
his coming. (O. E. acrendc. The present form of the word perhaps 
clue to mistaken derivation from Lat. errare, to wander.) 

36. to, in response to. 

37. stooping, bending; transitive. 

37. crest. The crest was properly an ornamental addition to 
the helmet, and was part of the coat of arms of the family to which 
the wearer belonged. It was quite distinct from the plume, but 
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it came subsequently to be used as synonymous with plume. Cf. 
line 354 below. (O.F. creste, Lat. cyistci, comb or tuft on a bird’s 
head.) 

39. aventayle, the movable front of the helmet. Also written. 
ventayle. (O.F. esventail, air-hole; Lat. ex, out; ventus, wind. 
Cf. mod. Jve/iiai/, fan.) 

40. hail, greet. (Icelandic /lei//, soiuid, strong.) 

42. the fated hour; see lines 160-164. 

44. the treasure, i.e. the magic book. 

53-56. The construction is confused. There i.s no predicate to 
breast. Lines 53, 54 may probably be regarded as originally an 
adjectival clause to a subject which was to come in line 56, but 
which Scott lost sight of, substituting my knees. 

53. pent, enclosed. (O. E. a fold.) 

54. It was very common in the middle ages for men to endeavour 
to atone for former misdeeds, and render themselves more able to 
resist new temptations, by mollifying their bodies with cruel tortures 
such ns these. 

55. penance, suffering undergone by a iiersou who is penitent. 
(The word is connected with 1 , 0 . 1 . J/oena, pain.) 

57. atone, effect reconcilement; make amends. Aione=s.t one; 
to atone is therefore ‘to set at one’, ‘to bring into accord’, and in¬ 
transitively ‘ to become reconciled’. Cf. Acts vii. 26, “ the next day 
he showed himself unto them as they sliove, and would have set 
them at one again”. 

60. drie, spend painfully {thy every Jutnreyear). Drie, or dree, is 
commonly intransitive, in the sense of ‘eiKlure’, 'hold out’. But 
the word is used transitively, particulaily in the expression ‘drie 
one’s weird’ (endure one's lot); cf. Guy Mannertug, ch. Iv., “I 
kenn’d he behoved to dree his weird till that day cam". (O.E. 
dreogan, Gothic driugan, to serve as a soldier.) 

61. wait = await, wait for. 

61. latter end, that i.s, death; latter is redundant. The expres¬ 
sion occurs often in the Bible (cf. Numbers xxiv. 20) and in Shake¬ 
speare. 

59-61. The monk means: ‘If you insist on finding this magic 
book, and taking it from the grave, you will be commitling a sin 
which you will have to atone for by ceaseless prayer and penance .all 
the rest of your life. But even then you will await death with fear.’ 

63. will I none, I desire none, I will do none. Will was ori¬ 
ginally much more than an auxiliary verb. ( 0 . E. imllian, to desire.) 
Cf. note on can, line 68 below. 
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64-67. “The Borderers weie very ignoiant about religious 
matters. But however deficieiit in real religion, they regularly told 
their beads, and never with moie zeal than when going on a plun¬ 
dering expedition." (.Scott.) 

65. mass, the Roman Catholic communion service. (O. E. masse, 
L. missa.) The name is said to be deiived from the words lie, missa 
est (Go, [the congiegation] is dismissed), with which Ihe congrega¬ 
tion was dismissed at the close of the service, or with which those 
who were not yet fully menibeis of the church weie dismissed 
before the communion service proper. 

66. patter, mumble lapidly, say indistinctly. Cf. Mar/iiiou, vi. 
stanza xxvii., “ Fitz-Eustace, you wilii Lady Clare, May bid your 
beads, and patter prayer”. I'eihaps derived from Paternoster, the 
Latin name for the Lord’s Player. Theie may be a connection with 
patter, to strike frequently, as hail—a frequentative form of pat. 

66. Ave Mary, a devotional recitation and prayer used by Ro¬ 
man Catholics, composed of Gabriel’s salutation to the Virgin Mary, 
combined with Elizabeth’s: see Luke i. 28 and 42. The first words 
in the Latin ave Ave JiJaria, gratia plena (I-Iail Mary, full of grace). 

68. can, know; the original meaning of O.E. ennnan. Or we 
may understand can I (say) none. 

69. speed me ray errand, hasten for me the fulfilment of my 
errand. O.E. spUan, means ‘to prosper’ (transitive): spcai is so 
used in Julius Casar, i. 2. 88, “let the gods so speed me”, where 
Mr. Aldis Wright says m his note: “The notion of ‘haste ’ which 
now belongs to the word is apparently a derived se.ise”. Me is 
a dative implying that the person is interested in the action expressed 
by the verb: it is used also to give a familiar anti often playful tone 
to the sentence. 

69. be gone, used emph.atically for "u, 

70. Churchman, i.c. the monk. Clmnhman, now used for all 
who belong to the church whether cleigy or laymen, once meant 
clergyman. 

73. in Spain and Italy. In the middle ages in Spain there 
was long and hitter strife between the Christians and the Moors. In 
Italy there were violent struggles for supremacy between rival noble 
families, and between the imperial and the municipnl factions. 

74. thought on, meditated, reflected ui on. 

74. since by, i.e. gone by, past. 

77. cloister’d round, surrounded by a cloister, i.e. a covered 
stone-paved walk open to the garden. (Eat. claiistrain, from 
claudere, to shut.) 

78. pillar’d, supported on pillais. 
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So. flowerets, poetically used for fitnvers, -et, like -let, is a 
dimiinitive ending. 

82, S3. Nor herb, nor floweret... But was, there was no 
herb or floweret that was not. But often means ‘ tliat not’. 

83. as fair. The carved repre.sentation was as beautiful as the 
actual flower. The grammar is worth noticing: fair cannot be re¬ 
garded as an adverb modifying cai-ued. The ornaments which 
resuiied from the action of carving were fair: hence fair is an adjec¬ 
tive used preaicatively. 

86. streamers, streams of lights shooting in the sky. See note 
on noi-tiurn light, line 93 below. 

88-gi. Scott in his note quotes from Froi.ssart some details of 
Castilian warfare, and adds: “This mode of fighting with darts was 
imitated in the military game called Jeugo lie las canas, which tlie 
Spaniards borrowed from their Moorish invaders”. 

88. fair Castile, in tiie centre and north of .Spain. The soil Ls 
generally barren: fair perhaps refeis to the romantic histoiical 
and legendary associations of the old kingdom. 

8g. youth, collectively, ‘ the bands of young tvarrlors’. 

90. audden; adj. for adverb. 

go. jennet, a small .Spanish hoise. (O.F. geuette, from Sp. 
ginete, a nag; a word of Moorish origin.) 

go. wheel. The subject is youth, not jennet. 

93. northern light, the Atiroia Bore.alis, the beautiful display of 
lights seen in northern latitudes, and believed to be due to electrical 
causes. The lights frequently assume the form of bauds or ribbons; 
hence streamers in line 86 above. 

94. steel-clench'd, strengthened with bands of steel fastened 
across. 

94. postern, literally a b.ack door (O. F. posterne, I.at. posterns, 
behind); tlien any small door. 

g6, aloof, pi-o]3erly ‘far away’, seems here used as ine.aning 
‘aloft ’. Aloof is a compound of a, shortened form of on, preposi¬ 
tion signifying onward movement, and Dutch loef, the wind-ward 
side of a vessel. It was originally a seafadng term, equivalent to 
modem hiff, to turn the ship’s head towards the wind, and so away 
fiom a shore on whicli she might drift; from tliat use arose llie 
meaning ‘away’, ‘at a distance’. 

gS. key-stone, the stone last put in, at the apex of an arched 
roof; so called because in a sense it locks the whole structure. 

98. ribbed aisle. The pieces of stone or timber siippoi ling an 
arched roof are called ribs. Aisle is from Fr. aile, Lat. ala, a wing. 
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gg. fleur-de-lys ... quatre-feuille; names of avclutectural orna¬ 
ments. The Jleur-de-tys (Modem Fr. fleur~de-lis) is a lily-shaped 
ornament consisting of thiee leaves, separated horn three shoit stems 
by a cross-bar. Tire qnalre-feuille (or giiutre-foil, Lat. qmittnor, 
folhtm) contains four leaves joined with one another in the foim of 
a rounded cross. 

100. corbells, "the projections from which the arches spiing, 
usually cut in a fantastic face, or mask**. (Scott.) They are basket- 
shaped. (O.F. corbd, M.Lat. corbellus, a little basket.) 

too. grotesque, whimsical, odd, extraordinary, (Ital. grotesca, 
curious painted work, such as was employed On the walls of grottoes-.) 

101. cluster’d shafts, columns consisting of slender pillars 
which appear to he bound together. 

102. capital, top of a column. (Fat. cajmt, head.) 

102. flourish’d around, decorated all round with floral orna¬ 
ments. (Lat./farcfcifie, to blossom.) 

104. The coats of arms, armour, and banner.s of dead noblemen 
were often hung above their tombs in churches. The armour of 
the Biack Prince is still to be seen in Canterbury cathedral. .See 
note on line log. 

104. scutcheon, shield on which the coat of arms i.s painted. 
(Slioitened from esciilc/umi, O. Norman Fr. escuchon, Lat. scutimi, 
a shield. The e was placed before the double consonant sc to soften 
its harshness.) 

104. riven, torn in battle. Soidieis think very highly of their 
tattered flags. 

105. to, under the influence of, in response to. Cf. Collins, 7 '/te 
Fasswiis, S8, ‘‘To some unwearied min.strel dancing”, uiid the 
phrase ‘'made to order ”. 

105. heaven, here u.sed for ‘sky’; so we speak of the ‘heavens’. 

106. screened, divided from the real of the church by a screen. 

106. pale, the railing which separated the .altar from the chancel. 
(Lat. pains, a stake.) 

roy. The lights were never allowed to go out, though the flame 
was always low: the lamp always burning being a symbol of the 
ever-living soul. 

108. urn, tomb. In ancient times, e,g, among the Roman.s, who 
burned their dead, tlie ashes of the dead were enclosed in nma; hence 
the derived sense tomb. 

log. “ The famous and desperate battle of Otterburne was fought 
15th August, 1388, betwixt Henry Percy, called Hotspur, and 
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James, Eai -1 of Douglas. ... Percy was made prisoner, and the 
Scots won tlie day, dearly puichased by the death of their gallant 
general, the Earl of Douglas, who was slain in the action. He was 
buried at ^^eh•ose, beneath tlie high altar. 'His obsequye was done 
reverently, and on ins bodye layde a tombe of stone, and his baner 
haugyng over hyin.’ ’’ (Scott.) 

no. “William Douglas, called the Knight of Liddesdale, 
flourished during the reign of David II., and was so distinguished 
by his valour, that he was called the Flower of Chivalry. Never¬ 
theless, he tarnished his renown by the cruel murder of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalhousie, originally his filend and brother in arras.” 
He was appointed "successor to his victim as Sheriff of Teviotdale. 
But he was soon after slain, while hunting in Ettiick Forest, by his 
own godson and chieftain. ... Flis body, .was carried ... to Melrose, 
where he was interred with great pomp.” (Scott.) 

113-120. “It is impossible to conceive a more beautiful specimen 
of the lightness and elegance of Gothic architecture, when in its 
purity, than tlie eastern window of Melrose Abbey. Sir James 
Hall of Douglas, Bart., has, with great ingenuity and plausibility, 
traced ihe Gothic Older through its various forms and seemingly 
eccentric ornaments to an architectural imitation of wicker-work, of 
which, as we learn from some of the legends, the earliest Christian 
churches were constructed. In such an etiilice, tJie original of tlie 
clustered pillars is traced to a set of round posts, begirt with slender 
rods of willow, whose loose summits were brought to meet fi'om all 
quarters, and bound together artificially, so as to produce the frame¬ 
work of the roof; and the tracery of onr Gothic windows is displayed 
in the meeting and interlacing of rod.s and hoops, affoiding an 
inexhaustible variety of beautiful forms of open work. This ingenious 
system is alluded to iu the romance." (Scott.) 

113. east oriel, the projecting three-.sided window at the east 
end of the abbey. 

115. by foliaged tracery combined, connected by ornamental 
stone-work delicately carved. See note on lines 113-120. 

117. Ozier wand. See note on lines 113-120. The osier is a 
species of willow, often used in basket-work. 

118. freakish, fanciful—as though the fairy bad done the work 
in joke. 

iig. framed a spell, composed a charm or a form of words 
which had magical power, 

124-126. Satan is styled “the Apostate” by Milton iu Paradiu 
Lost, in book vi. of which the combat between Micliael and Satan 
is described. An apostate is one who has forsaken his faith. 
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124. Cross of Red, his gleaming swoni, cross-bhajied. It was 
coloured red in the stained window. 

i2g, 130. “A large marble stone, in the chancel of Melrose, is 
pointed out as the monument of Alexander II,, one of the greatest 
of our early kings.” (Scott.) He reigned 1216-1249. 

132. man of woe, penitent. 

133, 134. See lines 72, 73, and 88-91. A ten-yeais’ war (1481- 
1491) in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was closed by the 
capture of Granada, the last stronghold of Mahometanism in Spain. 
As this was more than sixty years before the incidents of Scott’s 
poem, the description “ancient priest” in line 38 is very appropriate. 

133. Paynim, heathen. (O. F./n/e/z/vm, Lat.dwellers 
in a pagus, village.) Tlie word (as Trench shows in his Select Glos- 
saiy, 22nd edition, p. 136) came to have its meaning ‘unchristian’ 
because “the Church fixed itself first in the seats and centie.s of 
intelligence, ... while ... heathen superstitions and idolatries lingered 
on in the obscure hamlets and villages 

134. beneath the Cross of God, i.e. in the Christian army: a 
refeieuce to the religious wars. The last Crusade proper ended in 
1291. 

137. far climes, far countries. {Clime is n poetical word, from 
Lat. clima, a zone of the caith: whence also comes climate,) 

138. the wondrous Michael Scott. “Sir Michael Scott of 
Balwearie flourished during the 13th cenUiry, and was one of the 
ambassadors sent to bring the maid of Norway to Scotland uiKiii the 
death of Alexander III. By a poetical anachronism, ho is here 
placed ill a later eia. Tie was a man of mucli learning, and wrote ... 
several treatises upon natural philosophy, from which he appears 
to have been addicted to the aiisiruse studies of judicial astrology, 
alchyray, physiognomy, and chiromancy. Hence he passed among 
his conteinporaiies for a skilful magician, Dempster informs us 
{Ecclesiastical History, 1627) that he rememhers to have lieard in his 
youth, that the magic books of Michael .Scott were still in existence, 
hut could not be ci|iened without danger, on account of the malignant 
fiends who were thereby invoked... Dante also mentions him a.s 
a renowned wizard {Injerno, canto xx.).” (Scril.1,) 

139. wizard, magician. The word also meant simply ‘wise man’, 
but in this sense is uncommon. (O. F. amschani, Icelandic vishr, 
wise, and intensive suffix -aril, which usually has a depreciatory 
effect, as in drnitkarti, dotard, &c.) Wizard is not grammatically 
connected with imtch, which was originally of common gender, 

140. Salamanca’s cave. “Spain, from the reliques, doubt¬ 
less, of Arabian learning and stipcrstiUon, was acoonntod a favourite 
residence of magicians There were public scliools, where magic, or 
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rallier the sciences supposed to involve its mysteries, were regularly 
taught, at Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca. In the latter city they 
were held in a deep cavern, the mouth of which was walled up by 
Queen Isabella, unfe of King Ferdinand. ... In a romantic history 
of Roderic, the last Gothic king of Spain, he is said to have entered 
one of those enchanted caverns. It was situated beneath an ancient 
tower near Toledo; and, when the iron gates which secured the 
entrance were unfolded, there rushed forth so dreadful a whirlwind 
that hitherto no one had dared to penetrate into its recesses. But 
Roderic ... resolved to enter ...and noth great difficulty penetraled 
into a square h.all. ... In the midst stood a colossal statue of biass, 
representing a Saracen wielding a Moorish mace, with which it 
discharged fnrioiis blows on all sides, and seemed thus to excite 
the tempest which raged around. Being conjured by Roderic, it 
ceased from striking until he read, inscribed on the right hand, 
‘Wretched monarch! for thy evil hast thou come hither'-, on the 
left hand, ‘Thou shall be dispossessed by a strange people.'.,. 
When the king had decyphered these ominous inscriptions, the 
statue returned to its exercise, the tempest commenced anew, and 
Roderic letired, to raouni over the predicted evils which approached, 
his throne. He caused the gates of tlie cavern to be locked and 
barricaded; but in the course of the niglit the tower fell witli a 
tremendous noise, and under its ruins concealed for ever the entrance 
to tile mystic cavern. The conquest of Spain by the Saracens, and 
the death of tlie unfortunate Don Roderic, fnlfilled the prophecy of 
the brazen statue." (Scott.) 

141. him listed, it pleased him. List in this sense, and listen, 
aie from two totally different roots. Listen is O.E. Iilystan, finin 
a root hlus, liear. List is O. E. lystan, from a Teutonic root 
signifying ‘pleasure’; cf. Germ. Lust, Englisli lust (in its older un¬ 
depreciated sense): it lem.ains in listless. Tire verb was originally 
impersonal. 

141. magic wand, The wand is pail of the equipment of 
conjurors to tliis day, as it was in the time of Moses.—Notice tlie 
inverted order of the words in this line. 

142. Michael Scott “ was chosen to go upon an embassy, to 
obtain from tire King of France satisfaction for certain piiacies com¬ 
mitted by his subjects upon those of Scotland. Instead of prepar¬ 
ing a new equipage and splendid retinue, the ambassador retreated 
to his study, opened his book, and evoked a fiend in the slmpe of a 
huge black horse, mounted upon his back, and forced liim to fly 
through the air towards France,... When he arrived at Paris, he tied 
his horse to the gate of the palace, entered, and boldly delivered 
his message. ... The king was about to return a contemptuous re¬ 
fusal to his demand, when Michael besouglit him to suspend liis 
resolution till he had seen his horse stamp tlivee times. The first 
stamp sliook every steeple in Paris, and caused all tlie bells to ring; 
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the second threw down three of the tovveis of the palace; and the 
infernal steed had lifted his hoof to give the third stamp, when the 
king r.ither chose to disinisb Michael with the most ample conces¬ 
sions, than to stand to the piobable consequences.” (Scott.) 

142. Notre Dame, the ancient and bcautil'nl cathedial of Palis 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ‘Oiir Lady.’ Dame and Jarne rime 
to the eye, but not to the ear. 

145. 146. “Michael Scott was once upon a time rniicli em¬ 
barrassed by a spiiit, foi wliom he was under tlie necessity of finding 
constant employment. lie commanded him to build a cauld, or 
dara-head, across the Tweed at Kelso; it was accomplished in one 
night, and still does honour to the infernal aicliitect. Michael next 
ordered that Eildoii Plills, which was then a uniform cone, should 
be divided into tliree. Another niglit was sufficient to part its 
summit into the three picturesque peaks wliicli it now bears. At 
length the enchanter conquered this indefatigable demon by employ¬ 
ing liim in the liopeless and endless task of malcing ropes out of 
sea-sand.” (Scott.) 

In many countiies, bridges and rampaits in wild places, eillier 
natural or constiucted so long ago that iheii oiigm is forgotten, are 
traditionally ascribed to diabolical or magical agency. Such arc the 
Devil’s Dyke in Canibridgeshiie, the Pont-y-hlynach in Cardigan¬ 
shire, and the liridge over the Reiiss in the Swiss canton of Uri.— 
Eildon Hills c.'.tend soiitli of Melrose. 

146. bridled the Tweed. The liver is here compared to a 
horse, wlio is held back fiom riimiing liy a curb. 

147. were, the old past subjuiiclive of ‘to be ’ = woiild be. 

152. bethought him of, remembered, toolt thoiiglit witli him¬ 
self about. 

153. he gave me a sign, i.e. some magical indicalion. 

155. evening close, the close, end, of tlie evening: evening is 
here an adjective. 

157. laid of course refeis to he, not to me. 

158. massy, tlie same word as massive-, liugc. 

1581 159 - See note on line 142. 

160. Mighty Book, the book containing his cliarms; referred to 
in note on line 142. 

166. St. Michael’s night, September aqtli. 

iGg. stained red, by the light from tlie stained window. 
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170. his patron’s. Michael Scott iiatiiially took St. Michael as 
his patron saint. In olden times nations and families believed them¬ 
selves to be under the special fatheily piotectioii of a saint. St. 
George is the patron saint of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. 
Patridc of Ireland. (Lat. pater, fatliei.) 

175. without a blast. 'I’his suggests that the banners nere 
moved by the spirits as they passed. 

184-186. “Authors who treat of natiual magic talk much of 
eternal lamps, pretended to have been found burning in ancient 
sepulchres.... One of these perpetual lamps is said to have been 
discoveied in the tomb of Tulliola, the daughter of Cicero. The 
wick was supposed to be cmiiposcd of asbestos.” (Scott.) 

185. chase, i.e. chase away, put to llight. 

187. eternal doom, the Last Judgment. (O. E. judgment.) 

1B8. flag-stone, paving-stone. (led. Jlaga, a slab of stone. 
Plag is a weak form of ftaJee.) 

193. portal. The large stone, covering the grave, is heie called 
the gate or door of the giave. (Lat. porta, gate.) 

193. expand, open. The usual meaning is ‘spiead out’ (Lat. 
ixjiaiuiere). 

ig6. amain. The woid has two senses: (r) ‘with force', as here 
and in v. 27; (2) more commonly ‘with speed’, as in ii. 393 and 
iv. 185. The word is from <1, the preposition on (cf. note on a/oof, 
line 96); 0 . E. magn, .strength. 

197. toil-drops, drops of sweat produced by his labour. 

igS. by dint of, by the force of. Dint (O. E. dynt) originally 
meant ‘stroke’, ‘blow’, .as in canto iii. line 53. The secondary 
me.aning is the ‘impression ’ made by the hloiv: in this sense also 
spelt dent. The third meaning is, generally, ‘influence’, ‘force’, 
as here. 

igS. passing = extraorclin.ary, very great. 

203. galleries, passages along the walls, above the aisles and 
looking into the nave. See line 257. 

207. cowl, hood. (O. E. cufle from Lat, cuatlltis.) 

207. visage, face. (Lat. videie, msum, to see. The eyes are 
the most important feature.) 

208. mail, armour, consisting of fine steel network. (Lat, macnhi, 
a hole, through Fr. mailie.) 

212. The Wizard’s long beard had the appearance of r oiling ripples 
on a silvery river. We comnioiily speak of ‘ iloiohig hair’. 

213, some, about (maybe more, maybe less). 
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213. seventy winters, 70 years. TV/u/m is put for jy^ars be¬ 
cause the great age of the wizard is called attention to: cf. “age’s 
frost” ill Introduction, line 95. The age of a child is often expressed 
by so many snmmt'rs. 

214. palmer, “one who bore a palin-biancli in menioiy of 
having been to the Holy Land”. (Skeat.) He placed palm-branches 
on tlie altar of his pari.sli cluircli. For an account of a palmer’s 
wanderings .see jMn>inio>i, canto i. stanza xxiii. (Chinch Latin 
pahnarhis.) 

214. amice, a hood lined with giay fur, worn by pilgrims and 
friars. The word often occurs in company with the adjective j^ray, 
to distinguish it ftom the white amice, a square linen .shouklci-cloth 
worn by priests.—The two wouls have different origins; the first 
being from O. F. ainnuce, the Provencal form of which was tihniissa^ 
whicli is probably the Aiabic article it/ piefixetl to German muise, 
cap. The second is from [.at. amitius, thrown around 

arotiiid; tf/tij from taarc, to throw), through Fr. ninii-t, 

215. wrought, oinaniented, embroidcied. We now say worked. 
I'Vrouffkth jiast part, fiom O. E. locorcan, to wuih, and is now used 
mainly poetically, and in such phrases as “wrought iron”. 

215. baldric, a leathern bell worn tiansvcr.sely from the light 
shoulder, and having the sword, &c., suspended from it. It was 
often richly oniaineiUed. Cf. Tenny.son, p/’i'/tit/ti//, 87, “And 
fiom his blazon’d baldric slung A mighty silver bugle lunig”. See 
also canto ill. lines 222, 223. The derivation of tlie word i.s un¬ 
certain. 

216. pilgrim, one who travels to a distant land in order to visit 
a holy place. Such men bore some distinguishing mark on their 
dress. ( 0 . F. fieleriii, Lat. peregrinns, a traveller through a strange 
land.) 

217. Book of Might, the mighty book containing the .spells by 
which the wizard worlted liis magic. 

221. fellest, most cruel. { 0 . 7 ./cl, fierce, cruel.) 

221. shook: the true past part, is shaken-, cf. rode, line 225. 
participle.s occur often m Sliakesiiearc, and Scott i.s loose in his 
'the forms. 

gotten grace, received pardon, favour. Gotten is an old, 
siusecl, form of the past participle. 

remorse, tenderness of heart, considerateness, pity; a mean- 
w lost except in ‘remorseless’ and 'without remorse’. Cf. 
hy, cli. xxxix., “Waverley’s rest was sorely interrupted by 
ellers hallooing forth their Jacobite songs, without remorse or 
ion of voice”. 
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234. might, could. (O. E. miegoii meant 'to be strong, able’, 
and was, used wheie «’e now use ‘ can'.) 

235. brotherly; usually an adjective, here an advei'b. 

236. death-prayer, prayer for the dead. 

23 S. speed thee, hasten. It is a kind of relle.vive use, being 
an old dative. 

233. dearly rue, have cause for bitter repentance. 

240. those, thou may’st not look upon, the fiends whom 
Michael .Scott had made his instruments. 

245. “William of Deloraine might be sliengthened in this belief 
by the well-known story of the Cid Ruy Diaz. When the body 
of tliat fainous Christian champion was sitting in state by the high 
altar of the cathedral church of Toledo, where it remained for ten 
yeais, a certain malicious Jew attempted to pull him by the beard; 
but he had no sooner touched the formidable whiskers, than the 
corpse started up, and half unsheathed his sword. The Israelite Hed; 
and so peimanent was the effect of his terror, that he became Chris¬ 
tian.” (Scott.) 

233. hardly might the postern gain, could scarcely reach the 
postern, tlie small door by which they had come. (Lit. back door, 
Lat./ujto'wr, behind.) 

257. Go througli the chancel wall midway between floor and roof. 
See line 203. llinad implies the narrowness of the g.alleries. 

260. fiends kept holiday. The spells being no longer secret, 
the spiiits by whose aid the wizard performed his magical feats 
would be released from their bondage to him. 

261. brought to day: ‘ brought tois the usual expression. 

264. hie, hasten. (O. E.///jy/s/z.) 

268. return’d him. Return is here transitive, or used with him 
reflexively; him ~ himself. 

269. sped, offered up in haste. See note on speedy line 69, 

270. convent, the monks. The word is now used rather of the 
dwelling-place (especially of nuns) than of the inmates. (O. F. csvenf, 
Lat, convsutus, assembly, from convenire.) 

274. is&^^fredy, adj. for adverb. 

275. his hardihood to find, to recover his usual boldness. 

280. nerves, muscles, smews. (Lat. nervus.') 
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281. A favourite simile with all our poets. The asf is a tree of 
the poplar family, whose leaves quiver at the slightest breath of wind. 
— Aspen., properly an adjective like birchen (Introduction to canto i. 
line 28), is also used as a noun; cf. Ji/armion, canto vi. stanza xxx., 
“variable as the shade. By the light quivering aspen made”. (O. E. 
ceps-, for similar instance.s of such transposition— metathesis —cf. ask 
and 0 . E. acsian, and whit for suiht-, so ‘wrought from sreorcan ; see 
1. 6, note.) 

282. Full fain, very glad. Full is often thus used to strengthen 

an adjective or adverb. Fain is O. E. glad. 

283. Cheviot, about 30 miles east of Branksome: the hill giving 
its name to the whole chain. 

2S4. joy’d, rejoiced. So in s Corinthians vii. 13, “yea, and ex¬ 
ceedingly more joyed we”. 

285. might = could, as before. 

286. Notice how Scott, in leaving the subject of the rough Bor¬ 
derer for his description of the bright morning and the beauty of 
Margaret, changes his metre so as to suit his new subject. 

287. Carter, “a moimlain on the border of England, above Jed¬ 
burgh”. (Scott.) It is about 20 miles soiith-we.st of Cheviot, The 
sun, rising in the east, would naturally light up Cheviot before Carter, 
and that before Branksome Tmoers. 

291. The subject is flower. Notice the nnusual order. So in 
lines 292, 293, violet and rose are the subjects to peeped and 
spread. 

291. blows, blooms. (O. E. blhoan: cognate with Ger. hhihen, 
Lat. florere,) 

296. She is put beforehand for the true subject, The fairest maid 
of Teviotdale. This repetition of the subject serves two purposes: 
(l) it adds impoitniice to the true subject, (2) it prevents the awk¬ 
wardness of having a long compound subject before the verb, which 
would often make the sentence unrhythmical. 

296. sleepless bed. This is an instance of transferred epithet, 
that is, an adjective which in meaning qualifies one thing, but is put 
in the sentence so as grammatically to qualify another. Clecpless bed 
means the bed on which Margaret was sleepless. So we speak of 
a ‘ sick bed’. 

298. The questions are introduced in order to draw special atten¬ 
tion to the incidents mentioned. 

299. 6.0X1 —do OH, put on. In O.E. do meant ‘to place’. So 
dqF—Ao off, put off; cf. undo. 
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299. kirtle. “ Kii tle is not upper petticoat, but our modern gown, 
a waist and petticoat. A kirtle and mantle completed a woman’s 
dress.” (Furnivall.) The word Is also used of a man’s outer garment 
or tunic, as in canto iii. of this poem, line 2^6. (O.E. cyriel, prob. 

a dim. of skirt.) 

299. hastilie. The e is added to make the word look old- 
fashioned, and appear to rime witli He. 

300. Notice that in this line there are twelve syllalrles instead of 
eight. The last seven, read rapidly, are very expressive of hurry. 

301. to tie, i.e. in tying. 

305. rouses him ; reflexive: him — himself. Self was often 
omitted in early English, and in .Shakespeare. 

305. lair, the nook or kennel whcie lie was lying. (U.siially 
applied to the den of a wild beast, but it comes from O. E. hcgati, 
to lie.) 

311. the castle round, i.e. the ininales of the castle who were 
lying asleep in tlieir rooms around. 

313. Romances contain many refeiences to the strong and lasting 
affection between children and their foster-parents, i.e. those who 
have taken the place of their true parents in rearing them. Cf. Fait 
Mniil0/Ferih, ch. xxvi., “Torquil .. entertained for his foster-child 
even a double portion of that passionate fondness which always 
attends that connection in the Highlands”; and ch. xxxi., where 
Torquil and his sons lose their lives in figliting for Eachin, their 
chief and Torquil’s foster-son. 

317. under the hawthorn’s boughs. The hawthorn, like the 
aspen leaf, tlie evening-star, &c., is constantly referred to by 
poets. Tlie liawthorn blooms in Way (wlience may, its popular 
name). 

317. are set ^ have seated themselves. Cf. Fevelation iii. 21, 
“I am set down with iny Father”. 

322. she. Instead of making a direct statement, as in describing 
Cranstoim (lines 320, 321), tlie poet clianges the construction, and 
in lines 328, 329 asks a rhetorical question. A predicate to she 
would have come awkwardly, separated by the subordinate clauses 
in lines 322-327. 

32a. scarce told, scarce hid. She did not quite express her 
love in words, nor could she quite hide it. Scarce is here nil adverb. 

328. peerless, matchless, without equal. (O. F. pair, Lat. far, 
equal.) 

328. fair, a noun, often so used in poetry, especially in the i6l1i- 
iStli centuries. Cf. the modern ‘my dear'. 
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329. might compare ; the nominative {w/io) is omitted. 

330. methinks I see; not that he was blind, but that the ladies’ 
interest was so gieat as to be almost visible. We talk of ‘speaking 
eyes’, and ‘ listening with eyes and ears’, and 'to see pupils attend’, 

330. methinks = it seems to me. Jlfe: is dative, and t/ivihs is from 
the O. E. impersonal verb tkyncaut to seem, which is distinct from 
thentan^ the active verb. The former has now entirely given place 
to the latter, except in the poetical Avoids niethinks^ niet/ioughi. 

331. minstrelsy, song, accompanied on the harp. 

333. of snow, z.e. snow-white. 

334. ween, think, expect. 

334. melting, pathetic, affecting, drawing foith tender feelings 
and tears—another common poetical word, often used of the effect 
of music. 

336. with tender fire, tenderly, yet earnestly. 

3381 339. That is, his enemies might put an end to his life, but 
neither they nor the discouragement of Margaret^s mother could put 
an end to his love. 

341. denied, lefused, ue. refused to betroth heiselfto him. 

342. might, ?>. might. 

350, my veins are cold. The heat of the blood diminishes 
with age, ami nt the same time a man has less pleasure in the youtli* 
ful occupations and thoughts that formerly pleased him. 

351, may, can, as in i. 176; and elsewhere often. 

352, mossed o’er, covered over with moss. 

352. eld, old age. (O.Ii. eld^i which meant also ‘time of life’ 
geneially.) 

353. “The idea of l-oitl Cransloun’s Goblin Page is taken from 
a being called Gilpin l-Iorner, who appealed, and made some .stay, 
at a farm-house among tlie Border-mountaiub. A gentleman of that 
country has noted down tlie following particulars concerning his 
appearance:— 

“ ‘The only certain, at least most probable, account that ever T 
heard of Gilpin Homer was from an old man, of the name of 
Anderson, who Avas bom, and lived all his life at Todshaw-hill, in 
Eskedale-rauir, the place where Gilpin appeared and staid for some 
time, tie said there were two men, late in the evening, when it 
was growing dark, employed in fastening tlie liorses upon the 
uttermost part of their ground, when they heard a voice at some 
dktance, crying, “ Tint! Tint! TiiitV' [lo.sL]. One of the men, 
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named Moffat, called out, "Whatcleil has tint you? Come here.” 
Immediately a creature of something like a human form appeared. 
It was surprisingly little, distoiled in features, and misshapen in 
limbs. As soon as the two men could .see it plainly, they ran home 
in a great fright, imagining they had met with some goblin. By the 
way, Moffat fell and it ran over him, and was home at tire house as 
soon as either of them, and staid there a long time; bnt I cannot say 
how long. It was real flesh and blood, and ate and drank, was 
fond of cream, and, wheir it could get at it, would destroy a great 
deal. It seemed a miscliievous creature; and any of the children 
whom it could master, it would beat and scratch without mercy. It 
was once abusing a cliild belonging to the .same Moffat who had 
been so frightened by its fir.-,! appearance; and he, in a passion, 
struck it so violent a blow upon tire side of tire head lliat it tumbled 
upon the ground; but it was not stunned, for it set up its head 
directly and exclaimed, “Ah, hah, Will o’ Moffat, you strike sair!” 
(viz. sore). After it Iiad staid there long, one evening, wlren the 
women were inillrhig the cows ui the loan, it was playing among the 
children near Iry them, when suddenly they heard a lourl shrill voice 
cry three times, “ Gilpits Horner!" It started, and .said, “ Thai is me, 
/ must away", and instantly disappeared, and was never heard of 
more.’—As much has been objected to Gilpin Horner, on account of 
his being supposed rather a device of the author than a popular 
superstition, I can only say that no legend which I ever licaid seemed 
to be more universally credited; and that many persons of very good 
rank, and considerable information, are well Itnown to lepose absolute 
faith in the tradition.” (Scott.) 

353. courser, horse ; often npplied to the steeds nsod in toiirna- 
meats. (O. F. eorsier, Lat. cnrstis, n rumiing.) 

354. helm, i.e. helmet. 

358. a-hunting. “The rt...used before verbal substalltive.s be¬ 
ginning with a consonant, is a shortened form of an, which was used 
before vowels; an is merely a dialectal formofo;;.” (Morris, Otii!i/ie.t, 
p. 17S.) The -1/i.g- represents the O.E. sufTix -nn£-, by which absliact 
nouns were formed from vei'bs. Cf. yohtis Gospel, x-xi. 3, “I go a- 
fishing”. Then the termination became confused with that of the 
present participle, and the original force of the preposil ion was lost. 

359. trod = trodden. 

361. The thud caused by the goblin’s leap was like the sound 
of a racquet striking a tennis-ball. 

365. lighted = alighted. (O. E. alikian, to spring down, dismount, 
land on one’s feet.) 

366. some whit, somewhat. IVhit is O.E. wiht, a person or thing. 
We still use the expression 'not a whit’, and mtghl a.\\A nan/^hl z.re 
only contracted forms of a wiht, one whit, and na wiht, no whit. 
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367. rade, rode =/vri/, the O. E. past tense. 

36S. rid him = rid himself; see note on line 305. 

371. Use, custom, familiarity. The meaninij is that a marvellous 
thing ceases to he marvellous when one is accustomed to it. Our 
grandfatheis weie struck with amazement at ttie first steam-engines. 
There is a well-known proverb, “Familiarity breeds contempt". 

374. menial flock, the troop of ordinary servants. (O. F. meigiial^ 
belonging to a meisnei, household.) 

377. waspish, apt to resent affionts. 

377. arch, slyly mischievous. 

377. litherlie. In Scotch, litherlie is an adverb meaning ‘lazily’. 
Here it is an adjective, and probably means ‘mischievous’ 01 ‘ill- 
mannered’, from O. E. lythre, bad. 

379. full fain, very glad. 

380. had been, would have been. 

381. an, if; anti is an old word meaning r/j and the d was ofteu 
omitted to avoid confusion with the copulative conjunction and, 

381. ministry, service, aid. (Lat. minister, a servant.) 

382. Home Castle is in Berwicksliire, near the n.e. e.\tremity of 
the Border. Hermitage Castle is .almost due s. of Home, in 
Eoxbuighshire, near the s.w. extremity. Hence betiueen Home 
and Hermitage is another way of saying ‘all the dwelleis in the 
Border country’. 

383. Goblin, from Greek hobalos, rogue, through dim. of L. Lat. 
cobalus-, in O. F. gobelin. 

386. Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes, a chapel at the foot of a 
hill at the head of St. Mary’s Loch, an exjiansion of the Yairow. 
A small adjoining lake is called the Loch of the Lowes. The lake 
and the chapel are often mentioned in ballad and poem. 

3S7. our Ladye’s lake, .St. Mary's Loch. 

388. an offering, a present, probably of money, which he would 
lay before the altar as a thank-offering for his escape. 

389. would pay his vows, meant, was detenuiiied to offer the 
prayers, &c., which it was his duty to ofler. 

390. On 25lh June 1557, Dame Janet Beaton, Lady Buccleiich, 
was accused in the Court of Justiciary of coming with two hundred 
armed men of the Scott clan to the kirk of St. Mary of the Lowes, 
“ and breaking open the doors of the said kirk, in order to apprehend 
the laird of Cianstoune for his destruction. It is said that upon 
this rising the kirk of St. Mary was burned by the Scotts." (Scott.) 
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392, trysting-place, place appointed for meeting. TTie word 
trpi { = pledge) is the .same as trust, but is used in poetry and 
romance for a promise between lovers. Cf. Bums, Mary Morison, 
“0 Mary, at thy window be; It is the wish’d, Ihe trysted hour”. 

392. Newark Lee, grassy plain at Newark. (Usually spelt lea\ 
O.E. Isah, pasture.) 

393. Wat of Harden, a Walter Scott, and an ancestor of the 
poet. Harden is a few miles n. of Branksome. 

393. amain. See note on line 196. 

394. John of Thirlestane, Sir John Scott, to whom was granted, 
by James V., a special coat-of-arnis with the motto Ready, aye 
Ready. Thirlestane is between Harden and Buccletich. 

397. Douglas-burn, a.stream flowing into the Yairow below St. 
Mary's Loch. 

398. prance ... gleam, present tenses, though the past tense is 
used in lines 39G, 399. The piesenl tense gives vividness lo 
a narrative, but is here used probably for convenience of riming. 
Cf. lines 404, 405. 

399. ere, befoie. (O.E. a>\) 

400. void, empty. 

401. very rage. Very is used to emphasise rage-, it was just for 
rage that they burnt the chapel. 

405. pricks, erects, points upward. (O. E. pncian, from prica, 
a sharp point.) In the previou-s line the verb, stood, is in the past 
tense, and strictly pnclis should also be past, ‘pricked’, and heats 
in line 406 should be ‘heard’. Probably the only reason for the 
variation is that hears rimes with ears, while ’heard’ does not. 

411. cushat-dove, wood-pigeon. (O.E. rKjrro/r, perhaps from 
eucu, quick, and sccotan, to shoot.) 

414. pondering. We now usually s.ay ponder on ox ponder over, 
ponder being intransitive. Bui it used to be transitive; cf. Luke’s 
Gospel, ii. ig, “But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them 
in her heart.” (Lat. ponderare, to weigh.) 

414. —deeply, adj. for adverb. 

415. eastward. Melrose is almost due north of Branksome, but 
the road along which Deloraine had ridden to Melrose, and was now 
returning, led past Goldilands and plawick (see canto i, 262-269), 
which are eastward from Branksome. 

416. Notice how skilfully the Minstrel’s age is turned to account 
by .Scott. The pause for refreshment is quite natural in an old man, 
but Scott has brought his story to an interesting point, where his 
heaters are on tiptoe (as it were) with excitement to learn why it 
was that the Dwarf had parted the lovers. Plence a break here is 
very artistically managed. 
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416. pour’d expiesses the lapid unbroken way in which the Min. 
strel sang his song. 

419. of age = .aged. 

420. goblet. The -et is a diminutive ending; O.F. gold, Lat. 
atpdlus, a cup. 

420. crown’d, filled to the biim, so that the goblet was topped 
with froth, Cf. Marmion, canto 1. stanza xv, 

421. blood. As “the blood is the life’’ of a luimaii body, so the 
virtue of the grape is in its juice; hence the meta]ihor, A wine is 
produced near Basle called Sclm'eizerblnt, blood of the .Swiss. 

421. Velez’ scorched vine, Velez is in Malag.i, the best wine- 
producing province of Spain. Scorched expresses the intensity of the 
heat; it is a condensed and suggestive way of saying tliat the grapes 
of Velez ripen under a burning sun. Cf. “fiozen brook", iii. 345, 
and note. 

423. the big drop, i.e. tears. The Minstrel’s feelings were 
touched by the generosity with which he was being tre.rted. 

425. son of song, i.c. minstrel. Son is thus poetically used for 
one whose life is devoted to any kind of woik 01 duly; cf. “sons of 
labour”. 

428. quaff’d, drank in large diaughts. (Scotch qnaich, quef, a 
cup.) 

431. cordial, heart-waiining. (L. nrs, heait.) 

431. nectar in Greek fable was the drinlc of the gods. The 
woid is applied to any delicious drink. 

432. swell'd his old veins, by the increased flow of blood 
wliich the wine caused. 

433. prelude, short straiu of music played on his harp before lie 
resumed his song. (Lat. prae, before; Im/cre, to play.) 

433. ran. It was rapid, because the Minstrel was now refieshed 
and gay at heart. The pi elude consisted no doubt of runs up and 
down the strings. 
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A.ND said I that my limbs were old, 

And said I that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly lire was fled. 

And my poor wither’d heart was dead, 

And that I might not sing of love?— 5 

How could I to the dearest theme. 

That ever warm’d a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, So false a recreant prove! 

How could I name Love’s very name. 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ! lo 


II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed! 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 15 

And men below, and saints above; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

HI. 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender scene, 

He rode through Branksome’s hawthorn green. 20 
But the page shouted wild and shrill— 

And scarce his helmet could he don, 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 

That warrior’s steed, so dapple-gray, 25 

Was dart with sweat, and splashed with clay; 

His armour red with many a stain: 

He seem’d in such a weary plight, 

As if he had ridden the livelong night; 

For it was William of Deloraine. 30 

IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the sunny beam, 

(SU) 05 0 
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He mark’d the crane on the Baron’s cres. 

For his ready spear was in his rest. 

Few were the words, and stern and high, 35 
That mark’d the foemen’s feudal hate; 

For question fierce, and proud reply, 

Gave signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seem’d to know 

That each was other’s mortal foe, 40 

And snorted fire, when wheel’d around, 

To give each foe his vantage-ground. 


V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent; 

He sigh’d a sigh, and pray’d a prayer; 

The prayer was to his patron saint, 45 

The sigh was to his ladye fair. 

Stout Deloraine nor sigh’d nor pray’d. 

Nor saint, nor ladye, call’d to aid; 

But he stoop’d his head, and couch’d his spear, 

And spurred his steed to full career. 50 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud. 


VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lent! 

The stately Baron backwards bent; 

Bent backwards to his horse’s tail, 55 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale; 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew. 

But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail. 

Pierced through, like sillc, the Borderer’s mail; 60 
Through shield, and jack, and acton, past, 

Deep in his bosom broke at last.— 

Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 

Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 65 

Hurl’d on a heap lay man and horse. 

The Baron onward pass’d his course; 

Nor knew—so giddy roll’d his brain— 

His foe lay stretch’d upon the plain. 
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vn. 

But when he rein’d his courser round, 70 

And saw his foeman on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 

He bade his page to stanch the wound. 

And there beside the warrior stay. 

And tend him in his doubtful state, 75 

And lead him to Branksome castle-gate : 

His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 

“ This shalt thou do without delay ; 

IMo longer here myself may stay ; So 

Unless the swifter I speed away. 

Short shrift will be at my dying day.” 

VIH. 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 

The Goblin-Page behind abode ; 

His lord’s command he ne’er withstood, 85 

Though small his pleasure to do good. 

As the corslet off he took. 

The dwarf espied the Mighty Book! 

Much he marvell’d a knight of pride, 

Like a book-bosom’d priest should ride : go 

He thought not to search or stanch the wound 
Until the secret he had found. 

IX. 

The iron band, the iron clasp, 

Resisted long the elfin grasp: 

For when the first he had undone, 95 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron band. 

Would not yield to unchristen’d hand, 

Till he smear’d the cover o’er 

With the Borderer’s curdled gore; loo 

A moment then the volume sirread, 

And one short spell therein he read. 

It had much of glamour might, 

Could make a ladye seem a knight; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall I05 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall; 
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A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeling seem a palace large, 

And youth seem age, and age seem youth— 

All was delusion, nought was truth. llo 


X. 

He had not read another spell, 

When on his cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stretch’d him on the plain, 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismay’d, 115 

And shook his huge and matted head; 

One word he mutter’d, and no more, 

“ Man of age, thou smilest sore!”— 

No more the Elfin Page durst try 
Into the wondrous Book to pry; 12a 

The clasps, though smear’d with Christian gore, 
Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak.— 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mot I thrive; 125 

It was not given by man alive. 


XI. 

Unwillingly himself he address’d, 

To do his master’s high behest; 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse; 130 

He led him into Branksome Hall, 

Before the beards of the wardens all; 

And each did after swear and say. 

There only pass’d a wain of hay. 

He took him to Lord David’s tower, 135 

Even to the Ladye’s secret bower ; 

And, but that stronger spells were spread. 

And the door might not be opened. 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

Whate’er he did of gvaraarye, 140 

Was always done maliciously; 

Fie flung the warrior on the ground. 

And the blood well’d freshly from the wound. 
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XII. 

As he repass’d the outer couit, 

He spied the fair young child at sport; 145 

He thought to tram him to the wood; 

For, at a word, be it understood. 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 

Seem’d to the boy, some comrade gay 

Led him foith to the woods to play; 150 

On the drawbridge the warders stout 

Saw a terrier and.lurcher passing out. 

xiri. 

He led the boy o’er bank and fell. 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 155 

And his own elvish shape he took. 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde. 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child; 

Or, with his fingers long and lean. 

Had strangled him in fiendish spleen: 160 

But his awful mother he had in dread. 

And also his power was limited; 

So lie but scowl’d on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding cross’d, 165 

And laugh’d, and shouted, “ Lost 1 lost! lost J ”— 

XIV. 

Full sore amazed at the wondrous change. 

And frighten’d as a child might be. 

At the wild yell and visage strange. 

And the dark words of gramary e, 170 

The child, amidst the forest bower, 

Stood rooted like a lily flower; 

And when at length, with trembling pace, 

He sought to find where Branksome lay, 

He fear’d to see that grisly face 175 

Glare from some thicket on his way. 

Thus, starting oft, he journey’d on, 

And deeper in the wood is gone,— 

For aye the more he sought his way. 

The farther still he went astray,— 180 
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Until lie heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound. 


XV. 

And hark! and hark! the deep-mouth’d bark 
Comes nigher still, and nigher ; 

Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound, 185 

His tawny muzzle track’d the ground, 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wilder’d child suw he, 

He flew at him right furiouslie. 

I ween you would have seen with joy igo 

The bearing of the gallant boy, 

When, worthy of his nohle sire. 

His wet cheek glow’d ’twixt fear and ire! 

He faced the blood-hound manfully, 

And held his little bat on high ; 195 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 

At cautious distance hoarsely bay’d. 

But still in act to spring; 

When dash’d an archer through the glade. 

And when he saw the hound was stay’d, 200 

He drew his tough bow-string; 

But a rough voice cried, “ Shoot not, hoy! 

Ho I shoot not, Edward—^’Tis a boy!” 

XVI. 

The speaker issued from the wood, 

And check’d his fellow’s surly mood, 205 

And quell’d the ban-dog’s ire: 

He was an English yeoman good. 

And born in Lancashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow deer 

Five hundred feet him fro; 210 

With hand more true, and eye more clear. 

No archer bended bow. 

His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 

Set off his sun-burnt face; 

Old England’s sign, St. George’s cross, 215 

His barret-cap did grace; 

His bugle-horn hung by his side. 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 

Mo ft Totc-r-og tjie throat of many a deer. 


220 
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XVII. 

His kirtlCj made of forest green, 

Reach’d scantly to his knee ; 

And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbish’d sheaf bore he ; 

His buckler scarce in breadth a span, 225 

No larger fence had he; 

He never counted him a man. 

Would strike below the knee : 

His slacken’d bow \vas in his hand. 

And the leash, that was his blood-hound’s band. 230 

XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm, 

But held him with his powerful arm, 

That he might neither fight nor flee ; 

For when the Red-Cross spied he. 

The boy strove long and violently. 235 

“ Now, by St. George,” the archer cries, 

“ Edward, methinks we have a prize! 

This boy’s fair face, and courage free, 

Show he is come of high degree.”— 

XIX. 

“ Yes! I am come of high degree, 240 

For I am the heir of hold Buccleuch; 

And, if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue I 
For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 

And William of Deloraine, good at need, 241; 

And every Scott, from Esk to Tweed; 

And, if thou dost not let me go, 

Despite thy arrows, and thy how. 

I’ll nave thee bang’d to feed the crow 1 ”— 

XX. 

“ Gramercy, for thy good will, fair hoy! 250 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 

And art the son of such a man, 

And ever comest to thy command, 

Our wardens had need to keep good order; 235 
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My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thoudt make them work upon the Border. 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me. 

For good Lord Dacre -shalt thou see ; 

I think our work is well begun, 260 

When we have taken thy fathei’s son.” 

XXI. 

Although the child was led away, 

In Branksome still he seem’d to stay. 

For so the Dwarf his part did play; 

And, in the shape of that young boy, 265 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinch'd, and beat, and overthrew ; 

Nay, some of them he wellnigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire, 270 

And, as Sym Hall stood hy the fire. 

He lighted the match of his bandelier, 

And wofully scorch’d the hackbuteer. 

It may be hardly thought or said. 

The mischief that the urchin made, 275 

Till many of the castle guess’d. 

That the young Baron was possess’d 1 

XXII. 

Well I ween the charm he held 
The noble Ladye had soon dispell’d; 

But she was deeply busied then 280 

To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wonder’d to find him lie, 

On the stone threshold stretch’d along; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 

Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong ; 285 

Because, despite her precept dread, 

Perchance he in the Book had read; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood. 

And it was earthly steel and wood. 

xxin. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 290 

And with a charm she stanch’d the blood; 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound: 

No longer by his couch she stood; 
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But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And wash’d it from the clotted gore, 295 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er. 

William of Deloraine, in trance, 

Whene’er she turn’d it round and round, 

Twisted as if she gall’d his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 300 

That he should be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of a night and day. 

Full long she toil’d; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

XXIV. 

So pass’d the day—the evening fell, 305 

’Twas near the time of curfew bell; 

The air was mild, the wind was calm, 

The stream was smooth, the dew' Avas balm; 

E’en the rude watchman, on the tower, 

Enjoy’d and bless’d the lovely hour. 310 

Far more fair Margaret loved and bless’d 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone. 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone; 

Touch’d a wild note, and all betiveen 315 

Thought of the bower of hawthorns green. 

Her golden hair stream’d free from band, 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 320 

XXV. 

Is yon the star, o’er Penchryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading broad its wavering light. 

Shakes its loose tresses on the night.? 

Is yon red glare the western star?— 325 

O, 'tis the beacon-blaze of war! 

Scarce could she draw her tighten’d breath, 

For well she knew the fire of death ! 

XXVI. 

The Warder view’d it blazing strong, 

And blew his war-note loud and long, 

(814 j 
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Till, at the high and haughty sound. 

Rock, wood, and river, rang around. 

The blast alarm’d the festal hall, 

And startled foith the warriors all; 

Far downward in the castle-yaid, 335 

Full many a torch and cresset glared; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly toss’d, 

Were m the blaze half-seen, half-lost; 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 340 

XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was redden’d by the torches’ glare. 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud. 

And issued forth hrs mandates loud;— 

“ On Penchryst glows a bale of fiie, 345 

And three aie hurdling on Priesthaughswire; 

Ride out, nde out, 

The foe to scout! 

Mount, mount for Bianksome, evciy inanl 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clair, 350 

That ever are tiue and stout.— 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale; 

For, when they see the blazing bale, 

Elliots and Aimstiongs never fail.— 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life I 355 

And warn the Waidcr of the strife.— 

Young Gilbeit, let our beacon blaze. 

Our kin, and clan, and friends, to raise.” 

XXVIII. 

Fair Margaret, from the turret head, 

Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread, 360 

While loud the harness rang. 

As to their seats, with clamour dread. 

The ready hoi-scmen sprang; 

And trampling hoofs, and iron coats. 

And leaders’ voices, mingled notes, 365 

And out! and out! 

In hasty rout. 

The horsemen gallop’d forth; 

Dispersing to the south to scout. 

And east, and west, and north, 


370 
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To view their coming enemies, 

And warn their vassals and allies, 

XXIX. 

The ready page, with hurried hand, 

Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blush’d the heaven : 375 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 

Vaved like a blood-flag on the sky, 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And soon a score of fires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen ; 380 

Each with warlike tidings fraught; 

Each from each the signal caught; 

Each after each they glanced to sight, 

As stai's arise upon the night. 

They gleam’d on many a dusky tarn, 38 5 

Haunted by the lonely earn; 

On many a cairn’s gray pyi amid, 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 

From Soltra and Dunipender Law; 39a 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 

XXX. 

The livelong night in Branksoine rang 
The ceaseless sound of steel; 

The castle-bell, with backward clang, 395 

Sent forth the ’larum peal; 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 

Where massy stone and non bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower. 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower; 400 

Was frequent heard the changing guard. 

And watch-word from the sleepless ward; 

While, wearied by the endless din, 

DIood-hound and ban-dog yell’d within. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame, amid the broil, 40J 

Shared the gray Seneschal’s high toil 
And spoke of danger with a smile; 
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Cheer’d the young knights, and council sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 410 

Nor of his numbers knew they aught. 

Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said, that there were thousands ten ; 

And others ween’d that it was nought 

But Level! Clans, or Tynedale men, 415 

Who came to gather in black-mail; 

And Liddesdale, with small avail. 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 

So pass’d the anxious night away. 

And welcome was the peep of day. 420 


-Ceased the high sound—the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song; 

And marvel much, in helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend—no daughter dear, 425 

His wandering toil to shave and cheer; 

No son to be his father’s stay. 

And guide him on the rugged way? 

“Ay, once he had—but he’was dead!"— 

Upon the harp he stoop’d his head, 430 

And busied himsolf the strings withal, 

To hide the tear that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, soft and slow. 

Arose a father’s notes of woe. 
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I. And said I. This refers back to ii. 346-351. The is 
introduced by the Minstrel, for the purpose of reminding his heaters 
of his former declaration, and of preparing them foi some modih- 
cation of it. In. this use and is common in ballads. 

3. kindly fire, natural enthusiasm. 

5. might, could. 

6. theme, subject. 

7. warm'd a minstrel's dream, made his dream pleasant. 

8. recreant, traitor. (F. recroiri, L. Lat. recndere, to change 
one’s belief.) 

10. Nor=and not. 

10. notes of flame, song of passion, love. See quotation ia 
next note. 

11-17. The meaning of these lines is, that people of all classes, 
rich and poor, and of all kinds of diferent occupations, are all. 
influenced by love. Cf. Coleridge, Lcrve, a poem which Scott ad¬ 
mired— 

“All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame.” 

Lme is personified, and so is said to perform the actions of persons 
under the influence of love. 

II. tunes the shepherd’s reed, causes the shepherd to play 
love-songs on his pipe. In poetry, shepherds are represented 
as playing on reeds or stalks which they have made into musical 
instruments; several stalks of different lengths being joined together, 
by means of wax, 

12. That is, the warrior goes off to fight for his lady-love, or 
encouraged by her. 

13. In halls, for example, at balls or parties. Jddils, of the 
rich, contrasted with hamlets in the next line, of the poor. 

14- Lovers among the poorer classes dance together at the village 
merrymakings on the green. 
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15. the grove, poets, students, learned people. From the shady 
walks of the Academy (public pleasure-ground) at Athens, where 
Plato and other philosoi^hers used to talk with their disciples. 

17. In this line heaven is used in two senses. Love is heaven 
means that human love brings with it pleasures and blessings so 
great as to deserve to be called ‘heavenly’. Heaven is love 
means that heaven, God, is the very fount of love, Love itself. 

19. pondering, here used transitively, as in ii. 414. Ponder is 
now usually intransitive, and joined with on or over. 

19. deep, deeply; adjective for adverb. 

21. wild and shrill, adjectives for adverbs. 

22. The knight, when not in action, rode with his helmet off. Cf 
MarintOH, i. 60, “ His helm hung at his saddle-bow ”. 

22. scarce, I'.e. scarcely. 

22. don, put on. Liteiallyu'u on; so doff, do off, to put off. 

22. There were two reasons why Cianstoun was almost taken un¬ 
awares; (l) he was lost in thought; (2) Deloraine had been riding 
under the shade of trees (see sh<Sy hill in next line), and so had not 
been seen except by the Dwarf. 

24. pricking on. Pricking —and was originally used 
transitively. It is more common intransitively. 

25. dapple, spotted. 

28, 29. There is some confusion in the construction here. The 
complete sense is: ‘he was in such a weaiy plight that it seemed as 
if.. 

2g. the livelong night, all night long. Livelong properly 
means ‘ as long as life lasts’. 

31. no whit, not at all. ( Whit is O. E. voiht, person, thing. Not 
and naught (or nougth) are both contractions of O. E. nd whit.) 

33. mark’d, observed. 

33, “The crest of the Cranstouns, in allusion to their name, is 
a crane dormant, holding a stone in his foot, with an emphatic 
Border motto. Thou shalt want ere I want.'’ (Scott.) 

34. his ready spear. Ready is a proleptic epithet, i.e. it 
anticipates what is stated in the words in his rest. 11 also implies 
that Deloraine himself, as a tried Border knight, was ready to 
welcome an occasion to use his spear. 

34. in his rest. The rest was a loop or hook in which the heavy 
spear was supported when couched ready for the charge. The word 
was also written arest. 
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35. high. Scott constantly uses high in a variety of senses, not 

always definite; cf. i. 79, 176, iSg, 209; ii. 220; iii. 128, 240, 331, 
406. ‘ High words ’ is a common phrase for threats and words said 

in anger. 

36. mark’d, showed, were a sign of. 

36. feudal hate, the hatred which they bore one another because 
of the feud or quarrel between the two families to which they 
belonged. Feudal m.ay have also the same meaning as hi ‘ ‘ feudal 
sjAe-m”, feudal hate thus meaning hatred in which every dependant 
of the noble families shared, simply because he was a dependant. 
It was not a persotml hatred. 

38. dire, dreadful. 

38. debate, strife. This meaning has now disappeared, ‘ debate’ 
being applied only to a contest in words. But the old meaning is 
found in the phrase of Queen Elizabeth, when she called Mary 
Stuart “ the daughter of debate”. (O. F. debatre, from L. Lat. de-, 
intensive prefix, batuere, to beat. Mod. F. se dSattrs has the mean¬ 
ing ‘ to struggle’.) 

39. coursers, horses. {O. F. corsier, Lat. cursus, a running.) 

40. other's. ‘ The other’s’ would be more usual. 

40. mortal, deadly. (Lat. morlalis, hota mors, death.) 

42. vantage-ground, the space between the combatants necessary 
in order to enable the horses to charge at “ full career”. 

47, 48. In canto II. stanza vi. Deloraine expressed his contempt 
for prayers. See. 

49. couch’d, lowered in readiness to charge. 

50. to full career, until he ran at full speed. Career means 
properly a ‘ road’. (O. F. cariere, L. Lat. carraria, i.e. carraida via, 
a way for the carrus, car.) It was a term used in Norman chivalry 
for the ‘ course’ in the lists. 

53. dint, blow. 

53. lent, gave. 

58. flinders, splinters, small pieces. (Norwegian Jlindra .) 

59. avail, strength. See note on line 417 below. 

60. mail, the fine steel network whichforraed his armour. (O.F. 
maille, Lat. macula, a small hole.) 

61. jack, a leathern coat worn over the hauberk (coat of mail). 
It usually had no sleeves, and was sometimes padded with metal. 
(O.F. jaqice : cf. lackei .) 
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6i. acton, a wadded or quilted tunic worn under the hauberk. 
(O. F. aiiqiieton, fiom Sp. akoton, from Arabic al-qutim, the cotton.) 

The manner in which these pieces of armour were worn may be 
seen from Chaucer, Rime of Sir Thofias, l;).8, “next his sherte an 
aketouii, And over that an habeigeoun ... And over that a fyn hau¬ 
berk”. The terrific effect of Cranstoun’s blow is paralleled in an 
old romance called Eger and Grine, 124. ff.:— 

“I gaue my horsse what head he wold, 
our steeds luought us together soone: 
alas, that meeting I may mone ! 
ffor through coate armour S: acton, 
through brest plate & Habergion, 
thiough all my armour lesse & more 
Cleane through the body he me bore; 

& I still in my sadle sale. ” 

63. sate; the e makes the a long, and so makes tlie word more 
like the O. E. original sd/. 

63. saddle-fast, firm in saddle. A word coined in the same way 
as stedfast ('firm in place'), soothfast (‘firm in truth’), shamefast 
(=‘shamefaced’, a corrupt form). O. E. fast meant ‘firm’! we 
retain this meaning in “fast bind, safe find”, “fast shut”, dte,, but 
the more common meaning nowadays is ‘quick’. 

64. mortal. The shock did not actually cause death, but it was 
so terrific that it seemed likely to. 

65. girthing, strap which passed round the body of the horse, 
keeping the saddle in place. 

66. on a heap. The more common expression would be ‘in a 
heap’. But cf. Psalm Ixxix. I, “they have laid Jerusalem on heaps”. 
0 }i and in are closely related words, and were often used one for the 
other. 

67. onward pass’d his conrse=passed onward on his course. 
It appears that we have to supply the preposition on from the adverb 
onward. Pass is not as a rule used transitively in this sense. 

68. giddy, used as an adverb. 

70. rein’d his courser round, turned his horse round by means 
of the reins, 

73, 74. bade his page to stanch... stay. Both verbs, or neither, 
should have to, the sign of the infinitive. In O. E. the present in¬ 
finitive was marked by the termination which became succes¬ 
sively -en and -e, and then disappeared entirely, to being used instead. 
Auxiliary verbs were followed by the infinitive without to-, and the 
distinction between auxiliary and non-auxiliary verbs not being as 
yet clearly made, many verbs commonly used with other verbs kept 
or o,v,;tred fQ indifferently. 
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75. doubtful state. It was doubtful whether he was very severely- 
hurt or not. 

77. inly, within. 

80, myself, emphatic pronoun. 

Si. the swifter. Such a comparative as this usually has a 
corresponding comparative, as in lines 179, iSo, “the more,..the 
farther”, or an explanatory clause. The comparative appears to have 
little force here. We might understand, ' unless I speed away more 
swiftly (than I should otherwise), for the reason that {ihe) I have 
overthrown one of the Eranksome knights so ne,ir the Tower’. 

82. short shrift will be, there will he little time for confession 
and absolution, for I shall be killed. In the Roman Catholic church 
great importance is attached to a dying man’s confessing and receiv¬ 
ing absolution immediate^ before death, in order that he may have 
an assured entrance into Piiradise. To kill a man -without allowing 
shriving-time was therefore to endanger his immortal soul. [Shrift 
is O. E. scrift^ from scrifan, to prescribe penance; Lat. scribere, to 
write,) 

82. dying day, i.e. the day for my dying. So “washing day”, 
the day for washing, 

87. corslet, small piece of armour for protecting the body; cuirass. 
(■let is the diminutive ending: O.F. cars, Lat. corpus the body.) 

88. Mighty Book, the book containing the magician’s spells, 
which Deloraine had brought from Melrose. 

go. “At Unthank, two miles N.E. from the church (of Ewes), 
there are the ruins of a chapel for divine service, in time of Popery. 
There is a tradition, that friars were wont to come from Melrose or 
Jedburgh, to baptise and marry in this parish; and from being in 
use to carry the mass-book in their bosoms, they were called by the 
inhabitants, Baok-a-hosomes." (Quoted by Scott.) 

The page’s amazement was natural. Learning was almost en¬ 
tirely confined to the clergy. Deloraine knew not enough Latin to 
save his neck at Hairibee. Cf. Quenthi IDiirward, ch. v., -where Le 
Balafre, of Louis XI.’s Scottish body-guard, is amazed at his 
nephew’s ability to read and write: “‘To read and write!’ ex¬ 
claimed Le Balafre, who was one of those sort of people who think 
all knowledge is miraculous which chances to exceed their own— 

‘ To write, sayst thou, and to read ! 1 cannot believe it—never 
Durward could write his name that ever I heard of, nor Lesly either. 

I can answer for one of them—I can no more write than I can ily.’” 

There is also implied here the contempt in which the lower clergy 
were held by men of action—a contempt that long survived. In 
Elizabeth’s day, Nathan Drake tells us, the nobleman had Iris chap¬ 
lain, but treated him only as a higher domestic. So in Esmond^ Dr. 
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Tusher occasionally dined with the Earl of Castlewood, but showed 
his sense of his inferiority by always leaving the table when the 
pudding came in. 

gi. He thought not to does not mean only ‘did not intend to’. 
The goblin was so eager to find out the secret that he forgot his 
master’s command. 

93-101. Christening was believed to protect persons and things—• 
bells were christened, and are still in the Roman Catholic church— 
from receiving harm from evil spirits. 

loi. A = one. {A is a shortened form of O. E. an, one.) 

101. spread, lay open. Cf. expand, ii. 193. 

102. spell, form of words supposed to have a magical power. 

103-110. “ Glamour, in the legends of Scottish superstition, means 
the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of the spectators, so that 
the appearance of an object shall be totally different from the reality. 
...To a similar charm the ballad of Johnny Fa’ imputes the fascina¬ 
tion of the lovely Countess, who eloped with that gipsy leader;— 

‘ Sae soon as they saw her weel-far’d face. 

They cast the gl.amour o’er her,’ 

The art of glamour, or other fascination, was anciently a piinci- 
pal part of the skill of the jongleur, or juggler, whose tricks formed 
much of the amusement of a Gothic castle.” (Scott.) 

Scott goes on to tell a story from Froissart of a magician who 
caused the garrison of a besieged castle to surrender, by deceiving 
them with the illusion of the sea brealring over the wall; and who 
afterwards offered to put the same castle into the hands of a second 
assailant by deluding the defenders with the apjrearance of a bridge 
on the sea, He quotes also, from a poem written in 1452-3, 
account of the juggling triclcs of a jay in an assembly of birds— 

“He could wirk windaris [wonders], quhat way that he wald, 
Mak a gray gus [goose] a gold garland, 

A lang spere ofa bittile [mallet], for a berne bald [baron bold], 
Nobilis of nutschelles, and silver of sand.” 

In his second note on the ballad of Christie’s Will in the Border 
Minstrelsy, Scott refers to Chaucer’s Frankeleines Tale-, cf. line 
395 

‘ ‘ He him remembred, that upon a day 
At Orleaunce in studie a book he say [saw] 

Of niagike naturel... 


Anon for joye his herte Picart] gan to dance, 
And to himself he saied prively; 
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For I am siker [sure] that ther be sciences. 

By which men maken divers apparences, 

Swiche [such] as thise subtil tragetoures [jugglers] play. 

For oft at festes have I wel herd say, 

That tragetoures, within an halle large, 

Have made come in a water and a barge. 

And in the halle rowen up and doun. 

Somtnne hath seined come a grim leoun [lion], 

And somtime floures spring as in a mede, 

Somtime a vine, and grapes white and rede, 

Somtime a castel al of lime and ston. ” 

• Aurelius went to the magician’s house— 

“ Tho saw he knightes justen in a plain. 

And after this he did him swiche plesaunce, 

That he him showed his lady on a dance, 

On which himselven danced, as him thought. 

And whan this inaister, that this magike wrought, 

Saw it was time, he clapped his hondes [hands] two, 

And farewel, al the revel is ago [gone]. ” 

103. glamour might, magic power. is probably only 

a variation ol gmmarye (see note on that word, line I40 below), 
the I having replaced the r by confusion with glimmer'.) 

108. sheeling, a shepherd’s hut. (Dim. of shell, a Scotch word 
connected with Icel. skali, a hut, from a Sanskrit root sku, cover.) 

112. buffet, blow. (Diminutive of O. F. bufe, a blow, slap.) 

113. Supply that between fierce and it. 

ri6. matted, with his thick hair twisted and tangled like a mat. 

117. One word, a single expression. 

118. This was the expression said to have been used by Gilpin 
Homer, the strange dwarfish creature who was said to have stayed 
some time at a farm-house among the Border mountains, and who 
was the original of Scott’s goblin-page. 

118. sore= 5 orely. 

124-126. Scott quotes an anecdote told him by Dr. Henry More, 
about an eccentric old gentleman, who, said Dr. More, “ told me 
he had used all the magical ceremonies of conjuration he could, to 
raise the devil or a spirit, and had a most earnest desire to meet with 
one, but never could do it. But this he told me, when he did not so 
much as think of it, while his servant was pulling off his boots in the 
hall, some invisible band gave him such a clap upon the back that 
it made all ring a^ain; ‘so,’ thought he now, ‘ I am invited to the 
converse of my spirit,’ and therefore, so soon as his boots were off. 
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and his shoes on, out he goes into the yaid and next field, to find out 
the spirit that had given him this familiar clap on the back, but 
found none neither in the yard nor field next to it”. 

135. so mot I thrive, so may I prosper—a phrase of the nature 
of an oath, used to strengthen affiimations. [Mot is an O. E. present 
tense nidi, may. The 0 is long: consequently the word is often spelt 
mote. The past tense was moste, which we have in nmst, but with 
a diffetent meaning.) 

127. himself he address’d, he prepared, set about. (O. F. 
adressier, L. Lat. addrktiare, Lat. direUum, straight.) 

128. high, stern, pereniptoiy. 

128. behest, command. (O.E. belicts. The original form was 
hds, from hdtan, to command. The final i has been added, as in 
amongst, whilst, &c.) 

129. living corse. Corse is in modern English a poetical word 
only applied to a dead body, as always in Shakespeare; hence living 
corse must mean a living body which yet appealed to be a corpse. 
But up to the 17th century even corpse, of which corse is a shortened 
form, might be used for a living body. ( 0 . K. corps, Lat. corpus, 
a body.) 

132. before the beards. This phiase implies daiing and impudent 
defiance. Beards may be used for “ faces”: this is then an instance 
of sjijiecdoche, putting a part for the whole. But daring is certainly 
implied: cf. i Samuel xvii. 35, where David says of his adventure 
with the lion, “ I caught him by the beard, and smote him, and slew 
him ”. And as the beard was an emblem of dignity, ‘ to beard a 
man ’ was to insult him deeply. In the classic.a! stoiy the Homan 
senatois lemained motionless until the Gauls pulled their beards. 
Prince John provoked the Irish chiels by pulling their beards. 

132. warders, guards, those who were always ‘on the watch’. 

134, wain, wagon. (O.E. weegn.) Scott mentions, in his note 
on glamour paitially quoted in. note on lines 103-110 above, an 
instance in which a gipsy exhibited a fowl trailing what apjieaied to 
be the huge trunk of an oak, but what was really a bulrush. 

137. but that, &c., i.e, if they had not been spread. 

137. spread. Piobably the metaphor is from spreading a net to 
catch a bird. 

139. had laid, i.e, would have laid. 

139. on her very bed, actually on her bed, Very calls atten¬ 
tion to the impudence of the page’s intention. 
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140. gramarye, magic, enchantment (O. T*. gra)narCi grimoirey 
conjiiring-book), from gramaire^ grammar, the ‘grammar’ having 
been regarded as a book of secret science from which one could 
learn how to confound the devil. 

« 

143. well'd, flowed like water from a spring. (O.E. ■weallan, 
to boil.) 

145. the fair young child, the Ladye’s son; see i. 8g. 

146. to train, to draw away enticingly (an obsolete sense). (F. 
irain&r^ L. Lat. trahinaye, Lat. traherCy to draw.) 

J47. at a word, in short. In this case a is used in the original 
sense ‘ one see note on line 101. Cf. Scotch ae. 

149. The full sentence would be ‘ (it) seem'd...(that) some com¬ 
rade’. Such words were and are often omitted where the omission 
gave rise to no doubt of the meaning. It is really unnecessary; 
it merely anticipates the subject of the verb, which is the sentence 
beginning ‘‘Some comrade”. That is often omitted in ordinaiy 
speech, and many instances occur in this poem. 

151. drawbridge, a bridge over the moat at the entrance to the 
castle, which could be let out or drawn back at will. 

152. lurcher, a kind of hunting-dog, a dog that liirkty lies in wait. 

153. fell, rock. 

155. “ It is a firm article of popular faith,'that no enchantment can 
subsist in a living stream. Nay, if you can inteiposc a brook be¬ 
twixt you and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you are in perfect 
safety. Burns’s inimitable Tam Shanter turns entirely upon such 
a circumstance. The belief seems to be of antiquity. Erorapton 
informs us, that certain Iiish wizards could, by spells, convert 
earthen clods, or stones, into fat pigs, which they sold in tlie market, 
but which always reassumed their pioper form when driven by the 
deceived purchasers across a running stream.” (Scott.) 

157. vilde, a corruption of vile, due perhaps to confusion with 
wild. 

15S. had=would have; so in line 160, &c. 

161. had in dread, considered a person always to be feared. 

163. but, only. 

r6g. visage, countenance, face. 

171. bower. Properly a building (O. E, bilr]. Often used for 
a lady’s private room. Plere used for the kind of room formed by 
the over-arching trees in the forest. See line 28 of the Introduction 
of the poem. 
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175 ' grisly, horrible. (O. E. gris/ic, formed with siiflix -/fcfrom 
the past participle of a verb greSsan, to afflict with horror.) 

lyg. aye, always. 

182. Ring to, i.e. in response to; echoing. See ii. 105 and the 
note there. 

188. Soon as, i.e. as soon as. 

188. wilder’d, gone astray. 

i8g. furiouslie. The e is added to give an old-fashioned appear¬ 
ance; ci. ladjie, &.C. But the O. E. adverbial termination was-/frc; -He 
was adjectival. 

190. ween, think, believe. 

igi. bearing, manner, conduct. 

192. his noble sire, his noble father, the Sir Walter Scott who 
had been lulled in the fight with the Carrs. See i. 58. 

197. at cautious distance, at such a distance as caution told 
him it would be prudent to remain at: a condensed phrase. 

198. in act to spring, crouching in readiness to spring. 

205. fellow, companion. 

206. quell’d, put an end to, subdued. 

206. ban-dog, mastiff. Originally band-dog-, so called because 
it was fastened up by a band to keep guard of the house. The word 
is used here as if it were the same as bloodhonnd, a dog used in 
hunting. 

207. yeoman, small land-owner. See note on i. 20. 

208. Lancashire, being one of the northern counties, suffered from 
the attacks of the Scots and naturally supplied men for the border 
warfare. The men of Lancashire and Cheshire played a conspicuous 
if not heroic part in the battle of Flodden Field. 

209. fallow, of a brownish colour. (O.E. yi;a/o, pale red.) 

210. fro, now only used in the phrase ‘ to and fro’. (/')» is a 
Scandinavian form (O. Norse frd)-. cf. Scotch fme-, the m in from 
is a superlative ending.) 

216. barret-cap, a small flat cap. (F. barrette, L. Lat. birretum, 
cap, from birrus, cloak: cf. biretta, the cap worn by Roman Catholic 
clergy.) 

217. bugle-hom, usually abbreviated to bugle. So called be¬ 
cause originally made from the horn of an ox. (O. F. bugle, a 
wild ox, Lat. buciibtm.) 
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21S. All, used as meaning ‘ altogether’, or poetically without any 
definite meaning. 

218. baldric, belt, 

2ig. falchion, shoit curved sword. 

2ig. clear, in its old sense of ‘ bright’. (O. F. clsr, Lat. clams.') 

221-228. Imitated, Scott tells us, from Diayton’s Polyolbioii, 
Song 26— 

“A hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen weie right good; 

All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue, 

His fellow’s winded horn not one of them but knew. 

When setting to their lips their bugles shrill. 

The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill; 

Their bauldrics set with studs athwart their shoulders cast. 

To which under their arms their sheafs were buckled fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span. 

Who struck below the knee not counted then a man. 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong, 
They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft. 

With broad arrow, or but, or prick, or roving shaft. ” 

221. kirtle, tunic. See note on ii. 299. 

221. forest green, green-coloured buckram such as foresters used 
towear. It isalsocalled ‘ Lincolngieen’and‘Kendal green’. About 
the middle of the 14th century, Flemish cloth-weavers settled, by 
leave of Edward III., in several towns in the north and east of 
England, among them Carlisle and Lincoln, 

224. furbish’d, polished. ( 0 .'P.fourbir,kQmO.Gsim.fu 7 -pjan.) 

225. buckler, small round shield. So called from the knob in its 
centre. (O. F. bonder, Lat. buculla, a little cheek.) 

226. fence, protection. 

227. 228. See the extract from Drayton, above. Scott adds: 

“ To wound an antagonist in the thigh, or leg, was reckoned contrary 
to the law of anns”; and quotes from Froissart an account of a tilt 
between an. English squire and a Frenchman: “they met at the 
speare po3nates rudely; the French squyer justed right pleasantly; 
the Englishman ran too lowe, for he stralc the Frencliman depe into 
the thigh, 'Wherewith the Erie of Buckingham was right sore dis¬ 
pleased, and so were all the other lords, and sayde how it w.as shame¬ 
fully done.” So nowadays hitting ‘below the belt’ is forbidden by 
the code of schoolboy honour. 

227, 228. him ... 'Would, that person who would. 
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230. leash, a thong to hold in a dog. (O. F. lesse Lat. laxtts 
slack.) 

239. of high degree, of noble birth, high rank. 

243. Southron, a form of Southern' a name then applied in 
contempt by Scots to English. 

243. dearly rue, bitterly repent. 

244. Walter of Harden, one of the Scott clan. Fie took his 
name from Harden, a few miles N. of Bianksome. 

245. good at need. This was the common description of 
Deloraine. 

248. despite, in spite of. 

249. to feed the crow, i.e. he would have him hanged on a 
tree in the forest, where the birds would find his dead body and feed 
•on it. 

250. Gramercy, thanks. Often used mockingly. It was formerly 
spelt graunt or grand mercy. (O. P. grand merci, much thanks.) 

254. And ever become lord in fact, as you are in name, of Buc- 
cleuch. command, in the same sense as in ‘ command of an army’, 
or ‘ of a fleet’. 

255. wardens. The marches or borders between England and 
Scotland wete divided into parts, each under the charge of a gover¬ 
nor called a warden. Warden is a doublet of guardian', at the 
Tower of London there are warders, at St. James’s Palace guards. 
Warden is still used as the name of a president or governor in 
* Warden of the Cinque Ports’, ‘Warden of Merton College,’ &c. 

255. had, would have. 

256. i.e. I will wager my bow to a hard wand. 

259. good Lord Dacre, Lord Dacre of the North, one of the 
English commanders at the battle of Pinkie, 1547 - 

266. annoy, here a noun. .Annoy, and its equivalent annoyance, 
•once meant serious harm, rather than mere vexation. 

270. Maudlin, shortened form of Magdalene, representing popular 
pronunciation. Magdalen College at Oxford is spoken of as Mmtd- 
Hit. Cf. Chumley, the pronunciation of ‘ Cholmondoley’. 

270. tire, headdress. ¥som attire. (O. F. to arrange.) 

271. Sym, short for Symon. 

272. bandelier, a belt worn across the breast, used to support the 
musket and hold cartridges. (O. F. bandouillere, from an Ital. dim. 
of banda, a sash.) 
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273. hackbuteer, musketeer. (Dutch haah, hook; btis, gun- 
bairel.) 

274. may, can. 

275. urchin. The original meaning, hedgehog ( 0 . F. erifoii, 
Lat. erkius), is found in The Tempest, i. 2. 326, where Prosjrero 
threatens Caliban that irrchins shall prick him and pinch him all 
night long. Goblins were supposed sometimes to take a hedgehog’s 
shape. 

277. possess’d, i.e. with an evil spirit. 

280,281. busied...To tend. The usual phrase is ‘intending’, 
in with a verbal noun being used rather than the infinitive, which is 
here used in what would be called e,gerundial sense. 

284. some spirit of the sky, one of the spirits supposed to be 
always hovering in the air. Sky was often used by the poets for 
atmosphere. 

283. moss-trooper, the common name for the Border warriors, 
jl/(M.r=inarsh. 

286. precept dread, strict command. 

2S7. But Deloraine could not read. Cf. i. 257, “ Letter nor line 
know I never a one. Were’t my neck-vcrse at Haiijbee”. 

agi. Scott quotes; 

‘ ‘ Tom Potts was but a serving man, 

But yet he was a doctor good; 

He bound his handkerchief on the wound. 

And with some kinds of words he stanched the blood”. 

Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, 1791, p. 131. 

The following charm for stanching blood, from a isth century 
MS., is given in Brand’s Popular Aniiguilies, p. 729:— 

“Jesus that was in Bethleem born, and baptyzed was in the 
flumen Jordane, as stente the water at hys comyng, so stente the 
blood of thys Man N. thy Servvaunt, thorw the vertu of thy holy 
Name Jesu and of thy cosyn swete Sent Jon, And sey thys 
chamie fyve tynies with fyve Pater Nosters, in the worschep of the 
^■ve woimdys.” 

292. bade the gash be, i.e. bade [that) the gash [should) be. 
The cleansing and binding was done by the maidens mentioned in 
line 300, 

294-296. Scott quotes from a “discourse upon the cure by 
sympathy”, pronounced by Sir ICeneim Digby, and published in 
1658. “Mr. James Howel...coming by chance as two of his best 
friends were fighting in duel, he did endeavour to part them; and, 
putting himselfe between them, seized, with his left hand, upon the 
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hilt of the sword of one of the combatants, while with his right 
hand he laid hold of the blade of the other. They, being trans¬ 
ported with fury one against the other, struggled to rid themselves 
of the hindiance their friend made that they should not kill one 
another; and one of them roughly drawing the blade of his sword, 
cuts to the very bone the nerves and muscles of Mr. Howel’s hand; 
and then the other disengaged his hilts, and gave a crosse blow on 
his adversarie’s head, which glanced towards his friend, who heaving 
up his sore hand to save the blow, he was wounded on the back of 
his hand as he had been before within.... Having searched his hurts, 
they bound up his hand with one of his garters, to close the veins 
which were cut and bled abundantly.” Finding that his wounds did 
not heal, Mr. Howel went to Sir ICenelm Digby, who was renowned 
as having effected some marvellous cures. Sir Kenelm says; “I 
asked him then for any thing that had the blood upon it: so he 
presently sent for his gaiter, wherewith his hand was first bound; 
and as I called for a bason of water, as if I would wash my hands, 
I took a handful of powder of vitriol and presently dissolved it. As 
soon as the bloudy garter was brought me, I put it within the bason, 
observing in the interim what Mr. Howel did, who stood talking 
with a gentleman in a corner of my chamber, not regarding at all 
what I was doing; but he started suddenly, as if he had found some 
strange alteration in himself. I asked him what he ailed. ‘ I know 
not what ailes me; but I finde that I feel no more pain.’” Sir 
Kenelm then advised him to give up plasters, and only keep the 
wound clean. Shortly after. Sir Kenelm took the garter out of the 
water; immediately Ivir, Howel felt a renewal of the pain and fever, 
which again disappeared when the garter was replaced in the basin. 
King James I. took a great interest in this matter, and to him Sir 
Kenelm confessed that he had learnt the secret from a Carmelite 
friar, who had learnt it in Ai'menia. Scott adds; “I presume lhat 
the success ascribed to the sympathetic mode of treatment might 
arise from the pains bestowed in washing the wound and excluding 
the air, thus bringing on a cure by the first intention”. 

296. salved, anointed with healing ointment. 

297. trance, fit of unconsciousness. 

299, gall'd, rubbed. 

305-340. Such pictures as are here given show how greatly Scott 
improved on the rough ballads which he look as his model. Stanza 
xxiv. makes us realize the beautiful evening scene from Margaret’s 
turret window. Then in stanzas x.xv, and xxvi. the style has quite 
changed, and we feel ourselves in the midst of the clang of arms and 
the glare of signal fires. 

306. curfew bell, the bell originally rung as a signal for all lights 
and fires to be put out. (O. F. covre-fou, cover fire.) The time of 
ringing it varied: it was in some places eight o’clock, in Scotland 
often 9 and 10 o’clock. 
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308. dew was balm, the evening dew was as pleasant as heal¬ 
ing ointment to a wound. (Balm is short for balsam, a hind of 
sweet-scented gum.) 

309. rude, unrefined, rough. 

313. lone, i.e. alone. 

314. waked. Wake is often thus poetically used for beginning 
a strain of music on a harp or other stringed instrument. 

315. all between; see note on line 218. 

316. bower; see note on line 171. Margaret had met Lord 
Cranstoun among the hawthorns in the morning. 

320. Poets ancient and modern associate the Evening-star, Hes¬ 
perus, with love. Campbell and Byron afford instances! so Long¬ 
fellow, The Evming Star — 

" Lo ! in the painted oriel of the west, 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest! 

O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus I 
My morning and my evening star of love! ” 

And Tennyson, The Gardener’s Daughter, 160 ff,— 

“ I. that whole day. 

Saw her no more, altho’ I linger’d there 
Till every daisy slept, and Love’s white star 
Beam’d thro’ the thicken’d cedar in the dusk”. 

See also the last stanza of the Lady Isabel’s song in Quentin Dnr- 
viard, ch. iv.—■ 

“ The village maid steals through the shade, 

Her .shepherd’s suit to hear; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high-bom cavalier. 

The star of love, all stars above. 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 

And high and low its influence know— 

But where is County Guy?” 

321. Penchryst Pen, between Jedburgh and Branksome. (Pen, 
Celtic word, meaning ‘mountain’; in Gaelic 

322. ken, sight. The word is now little used except in Scotland 
and in such phrases as “within his ken”. (ICen is another form of 
can, Icelandic henna, to know.) 
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324. Shakes its loose tresses. This is a classical metaphor 
frequently imitated by modern poets. Cf. Spensei, Virgiis Gnat, 68, 
“fayre Auroia, with her losie heare, The hatefidl daiknes now Jiad 
put to flight”; and i Heniy VI. i. I. 2, “Comets, importing change 
of times and slates, Biandtsh your crystal tresses in the sky”. (The 
word comet itself is a Greek word meaning long-haired.) 

327. tighten’d breath, an instance of transferred epithet. She 
felt a tightening of the chest, and her breath came shortci. 

330. war-note, sound on the bugle, which told of the appioach 
of an enemy. 

333. festal hall, the hall where the wairiois tvere spending the 
evening in jollity. 

334. startled forth, startled so that they ittshed forth; a con¬ 
densed expression. 

335. downward usually implies motion. Heie it expresses two 
things; (l) the downward looking of the waider; (2) the fact that 
the glare of toiches was far below him. 

336. cresset, cup-shaped vessel foi holding fire, either mounted 
on a pole, as here, or suspended from the roof as in Marmion, canto 
ii. stanza xviii. (O. F. crenset, a little ciuse, Du. hroes.) 

340. This is an instance of what would be called by the grammarians 
‘pregnant construction’, a sentence implying much moie than 
it actually states. A frozen brook implies cold, and cold weather 
implies rough winds. This line is theicfore a suggestive word- 
picture. We see the brook, and the reeds, themselves stiffened with 
frost, swaying and clashing together under tlie fuiious blast. 

341-392. For a lengthy description of a similar feudal call to 
arms cf. Lady of the Lake, canto iii. stanzas .xi.-xxiv. 

341. Seneschal, steward, officer who had charge of the domestic 
and ceremonial arrangements. (O. F. seneschal, fioni a Gothic sins, 
old ; skalhs, servant,) 

344. mandates, commands. 

345. bale, “ bcacon-fngot. The border beacons, from their 
number and position, formed a sort of telegiaphic communication 
with Edinburgh.—^The act of Parliament 1455, c. 48, directs, that 
one bale or fagot shall be warning of the approach of the English in 
any manner; two hales that they are coming indeed-, four bales, 
blazing beside each other, that the enemy are in great force. ‘ The 
same taikenings to be watched and maid at Eggerhope (Eggerstand) 
Castell, fra they se the fire of Flume, that they fire right swa. And 
in like manner on Sowtra Edge, sail se the fire of Eggerhope Castell, 
and male taikening in like manner: And then may all Louthaine be 

the Castell of Edinburgh; and their four fires 
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to be made in like manner, that they in Fife, and fia Striveling east, 
and the east part of Louthaine, and to Dunbar, all may se them, 
and come to the defence of the realme.’ These beacons (at least in 
latter times) were a ‘ long and strong tree set up, with a long iron 
pole across the head of it, and an iron brander fixed on a stalk in the 
middle of it, for holding a tar-barrel.’ ” (Scott.) (O. E. iis/, blazing 

pile.) 

346. Priesthaughswire, hill some miles s. E. of Branksome. 
(Hatigh, Scotch /ioto, Icel. haugr, a mound. Siaire, 01 swan, the 
cur\'e of a hill: Icel. swj/r, a neck.) 

34S. to scout, to watch their movements. 

349. “Mount for Branksome was the gathering word of the 
Scotts.” 

356. 'Wa.rie.Tzz.-wanien-. see note on line 255 above. 

361. harness, armour. 

362. clamour dread. Dread ( = dreadful, awe-inspiiing) be¬ 
cause it suggested the din of battle, and boded ill for the foes against 
whom the horsemen were setting forth. 

364. coats, i.e. ofaimour. 

357. rout, ciowd. (F. route, from Lat. rtipia, broken, from 
rtimpere. “This L. rupta came to mean (i) a defeat, flying mass of 
broken troops; (2) a fragment of an army, a troop; (3) a way broken 
or cut through a forest, a way, route.” 

372. vassals, tenants, dependants. 

372. allies, those who joined them on such occasions as these. 

374. ready page and slumbering brand imply that the beacon- 
fire was never allowed to be completely extinguished, and suggest 
the suddenness of the Border forays. 

374. need-fire, beacon. The word properly means forced fire, 
fire which, produced by friction with wood, was supeistitiously 
supposed in the Scottish Highlands to possess certain virtues. 

377. blood-flag, i.e. a, Bag 6 /ood-red. 

381. fraught, filled, charged. {H.K. fraug/it, past part, of verb 
fragten, of which no part but frattght was used. From Swedish 
frakt, a cargo. So modern fi eight, a spelling of 0 . F. fret due to 
confusion with fraught.) 

383. glanced to sight, came suddenly into sight. 

385. tarn, a mountain lake. (Icel. {toVv;, pooh) 

386. earn (or erne), eagle. 
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387. cairn. The cairns, or piles of loose stones, which crown 
the summit of most of our Scottish hills, and are found in other re¬ 
markable situations, seem usually, though not universally, to have 
been sepulchral monuments. Six flat stones are commonly found in 
the centre, forming a cavity of greater or smaller dimensions, in 
which an urn is often placed. The author is possessed of one, dis¬ 
covered beneath an immense cairn at Roiighlee, in Liddesdale. It 
is of the most barbarous construction j the middle of the substance 
alone having been subjected to the fire, over which, when haidened, 
the artist had laid an inner and outer coat of unbaked clay, etched 
with some very rude ornaments; his skill apparently being inade¬ 
quate to baking the vase, when completely finished. The contents 
were bones and ashes, and a quantity of beads made of coal. This 
seems to have been a barbarous imitation of the Roman fashion of 
sepulture.” (Scott.) (Gael, cartty rock.) 

388. urns, tombs. 

389. Dunedin, Edinburgh, Edwin’s fort; so called after Edwin, 
king of Nortluimbria. 

390. Soltra, Dumpender Law, hills in N.W. Berwickshire. 
(Z^w = 0 , E. /ilaWy hill, ground gradually rising; in Scotch it 
remains as iow ,) 

391. Lothian, the county of Edinburgh. 

391. the Regent, Mary of Guise, the mother of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who was then in France. 

392. bowne them, make themselves ready to go. In canto v. 
line 497 “bowning” means simply ‘going’. The original meaning 
is simply ‘make ready’, ‘prepare’. Boivne is also an adjective, 
‘ready’. We have the word boundy the d of which is added (cf. 
above, line 128, note), from M. E. bonn. 

394. The sound was caused by the getting ready of arms and 
armour. 

395. with backward clang. It was customary, for the purpose 
of raising an alarm, to ring a peal of bells beginning with the bass 
bell, and so producing an ascending instead of a descending scale. 
Cf. Ada 7 n Bell, 346, “ There was many an out home in Carlile was 
blowne. And the bells backward did ring”. So in The Fair Maid oj 
Feriky ch. xix., the enraged citizens ring the church bells “back¬ 
ward”. But ‘backward^ in this sense cannot be applied to one 
bell, nor does peal in the next line seem a suitable term for the sound 
of one bell. 

396. ’larum, shortened from aianMi, A northern form of alariiu 
due to the strong burr of the r. (F. alanney Ital. alP arme— alU 
armSy ultimately from Lai. ad ilia ai-mUy to your arms !) 
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397. frequent=frequently. So in line 401. 

397. jar, harsh discordant sound. 

398-400. In his note to AuldMaitland, in the Border Minstrelsy, 
Scott gives a lengthy account of the engines of war and the missiles 
used in assaulting and defending castles before the introduction of 
gunpowder. In a quotation from Henry the Minstrel’s History of 
Wallace, recounting the defence of York by the English against 
Wallace, occur the following lines: 

“ Many were hurt ere they from the w'alls went; 

Stones on springalds they did cast out so fast, 

And goads of iron made many grone agast”. 

“The springalds were balistie, or large cross-bows, wrought by 
machinery, and capable of throwing stones, beams, and huge darts. 
They were numbered among the heavy artillery of the age.... Goads, 
or sharpened bars of iron, were an obvious and formidable missile 
weapon. Thus, at the assault of Rochemiglion, ‘ They within cast 
out great barres of iron, and pots with lyme, wherewith they hurt 
divers Englishmen, such as adventured themselves loo far’. ” (Scott.) 

3gg. keep, stronghold. The French name was dmijon ; hence in 
Marmion, i. 4, “donjon keep”; where Scott in his note says: 
“The a'a/ryb/r...means the strongest part of a feudal castlej a high 
square tower, with walls of tremendous thickness, situated in the 
centre of the other buildings, from which, however, it was usually 
detached. Here, in case of the outward defences being gained, the 
garrison retreated to make their last stand. The donjon contained 
the great hall, and principal rooms of state for solemn occasions, and 
also the prison of the fortress; from which last circumstance we 
derive the modern and restricted use of the word dungeon." 

400. whelm, completely cover and destroy. 

402, ward = warder, sentinel. 

405. broil, tumioil, confusion. The word is now used only in 
the sense of a noisy quarrel, brawl. In former times it had a more 
dignified meaning. (F. hrotnlkr, to jumble, confuse.) 

406. high, important, grave. 

40a. sage, wise. 

412. in time of truce. An agreement had apparently been 
made that for a certain time neither side would attack the other. 

416. black-mail. In former times the Lowlands and the border 
of the Highlands of Scotland were infested by bands of freebooters, 
under their own chiefs, who refi'ained from mole.stiiig farmers, or 
protected them against other bands, on condition of receiving an 
annual tribute. This was called black-mail. ( 0 . E. male, Icel. mala. 
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tribute. Mail is otherwise derived by some from 0 . F. mail, a bm.all 
coin. Black, because immoral, as in ‘black-leg’, &c. Jamieson 
{^Scottish Diciicnaiy) derives from Gemi. flacken, to ve.v.) 

417, with small avail, with a small force. Avail is properly an 

abstract noun, and is not now used in this sense. So we use ‘ force ’ 
for a body of soldiers; cf. “powers” in i. 49. ( 0 . F. a, and vailk, 

Lat. vakre, to be strong.) 

418, lightly, easily. 

418, agen represents the pronunciation and a former spelling eff 
again. ( 0 .^. on-gedH.) 

421. high sound, spirited song. 

426. his wandering toil, transferred epiithet; the toil of him 
wandering. 

427. stay, support. 

431. withal, the emphatic form of ‘with’, is used for iviih after 
the object at the end of a sentence. 

43^1 433 ' Notice the alliteration: “/ain would /all”; “rolemn 
measure, toft and dow” and the effect of the soft s sound in the 
latter line. 
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Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide 

The glaring bale-fires bla2e no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore; 

Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill^ 5 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born. 

Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. ro 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 

Retains each grief, retains each crime 
Its earliest course was doom’d to knowj 
And, darker as it downward, boars, 15 

Is stain’d with past and present tears. U 
Low as that tide has ebb’d with me, 

It still reflects to Memory’s eye 
The hour ray brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 20 

Why, when the volleying musket play’d 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid j— 

Enough—he died the death of fame; 

Enough—he died with conquering Grteme, 25 

in. 

Now over Border, dale and fell, 

Full wide and far was terror spread; 

For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 

The frighten’d flocks and herds were pent 30 

Beneath the peel’s rude battlement; 

And maids and matrons dropp’d the tear, 

While ready warriors seized the spear. 

From Branksome’s towers, the watchman’s eye 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke gan spy, 
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Which, curling in the rising sun, 
Show’d southern ravage was begun. 


IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried— 

“ Prepare ye all for blows and blood! 
Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 
Comes wading through the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedalc snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock; 

It was but last St. Barnabright 
They sieged him a whole summer night, 
But fled at morning; well they knew, 

In vain he never twang’d the yew. 

Bight sharp has been the evening shower, 
That drove him from his Liddel tower; 
And, by my faith,” the gate-ward said, 

“I think 'twill prove a Warden-raid.” 

V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Enter’d the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy nag. 

That through a bog, from hag to hag, 
Could bound like any Billhope stag. 

It bore his wife and children twain; 

A half-clothed serf was all their train ; 

His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark-brow’d. 
Of silver brooch and bracelet proud. 
Laugh’d to her friends among the crowd. 
He was of stature passing tall. 

But sparely form’d, and lean withal; 

A batter’d morion on his brow ; 

A leather jack, as fence enow. 

On. his broad shoulders loosely hung; 

A Border axe behind was slung j 
His spear, six Scottish ells in length, 
Seem’d newly dyed with gore ; 

His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 
His hardy partner bore. 


VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe 
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“ Belted Will Howard is marching here, 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear, 75 

And all the German hackbut-men, 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They cross’d the Liddel at curfew hour, 

And burn’d my little lonely tower; 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ! So 

It had not been burnt this year and more. 

Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing bright, 

Served to guide me on my flight; 

But I was chased the livelong night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Grasme, 85 
Fast upon my traces came. 

Until I turn'd at Priesthangh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog. 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright— 

I had him long at high despite ■ 9a 

He drove my cows last Fastern's night.” 

VII. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast hurrying in, confirm’d the tale; 

As far as they could judge by ken, 

Three hours would bring to Teviot's strand 95 
Three thousand atmdd Englishmen— 

Meanwhile, full many a warlike band, 

From Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade, 

Came in, their Chief’s defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste, loo 
There was pricking o'er moor and lea; 

He that was last at the trysting-place 
Was but lightly held of his gaye ladye. 

VIII. 

From fair St. Mary’s silver wave. 

From dreary Gamescleugh’s dusky height, 105 
His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Array’d beneath a banner bright. 

The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield, since royal James, 

Encamp’d by Fala’s mossy wave. 

The proud distinction grateful gave, 

For faith ’mid feudal jars; 


:io 
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What time, save Thirlestane alone, 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars; 115 

And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 

Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne; 

Hence his high motto shines reveal’d— 

“ Ready, aye ready,” for the field. 


IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steel’d, 120 

With many a moss-trooper, came on; 

And, azure in a golden field, 

The stars and crescent graced his shield. 

Without the bend of Murdieston. 

Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 125 
And wide round haunted Castle-Ower; 

High over Borthwick’s mountain flood. 

His wood-embosom’d mansion stood; 

In the dark glen, so deep below, 

The herds of plunder’d England low ; 130 

His bold retainers’ daily food. 

And bought with danger, blows, and blood. 
Marauding chief! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight; 

Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s charms, 135 
In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 

And still, in age, he spurn’d at rest, 

And still his brows the helmet press’d. 

Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow; 140 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band; 

A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
N e’er belted on a brand. 

X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band, 145 

Came trooping down the Todshawhill; 

By the sword they won their land. 

And by the sword they hold it still. 

Hearken, Ladye, to the tale. 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale.— 150 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 
tiia TtAQti-.'sous were his vassals there. 
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The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood, 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude; 

High of heart, and haughty of word, 155 

Little they reck’d of a tame liege lord. 

The Earl into fair Eskdale came. 

Homage and seignory to claim; 

Of Gilbert the Galliard a heriot he sought, 

Saying, '• Give thy best steed, as a vassal ought." 160 
—“ Dear to me is my bonny white steed. 

Oft has he help’d me at pinch of need; 

Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow, 

I can rein Bucksfoot better than thou."— 

Word on word gave fuel to fire, 165 

Till so highly blazed the Beattison’s ire, 

But that the Earl the flight had ta’en. 

The vassals there their lord had slain. 

Sore he plied both whip and spur, 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale muir; 170 

And it fell down a weary weight, 

fust on the threshold of Branksome gate. 

XI. 

The Earl was a wrathful man to see, 

Full fain avenged would he be. 

In haste to Branksoine’s Lord he spoke, 175 

Saying—“Take these traitors to thy yoke; 

Fora cast of hawks, and a purse of gold, 

All Eskdale I'll sell thee, to have and hold : 

Beshrew thy heart, of the Beattisons’ clan 

If thou leavest on Eske a landed man ; 180 

But spare Woodkerrick’s lands alone. 

For he lent me his horse to escape upon.” 

A glad man then was Branksome bold, 

Down he flung him the purse of gold ; 

To Eskdale soon he spum’d amain, 185 

And with him five hundred liders has ta’en. 

He left his merrymen in the mist of the hill, 

And bade them hold them close and still; 

And alone he wended to the plain, 

To meet with the Galliard and all his train. 190 

To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said:— 

“Know thou me for thy liege-lord and head; 

Deal not with me as with Morton tame. 

For Scotts play best at the roughest game. 

(814) D2 
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Give me in peace my heriot due, igj 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt rue. 

If my horn I three times wind, 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in mmd.”— 

XII. 

Loudly the Benttison laugh’d in scorn ; 

“ Little care we for thy winded horn. 200 

Ne’er shall it be the Galliard’s lot, 

To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot. 

With rusty spur and miry boot.”— 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 205 

That the dun deer started at fair Craikcross; 

He blew again so loud and clear. 

Through the grey mountain-mist there did lances appear; 
And the third blast rang with such a din. 

That the echoes answer’d from Pentoun-Iinn, 210 

And all his riders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shock. 

When saddles were emptied, and lances broke ! 

For each scornful word the Galliard had said, 

A Beattison on the field was laid. 215 

His own good sword the chieftain drew. 

And he bore the Galliard through and through; 

Where the Beattisons’ blood mix'd with the till. 

The Galliard’s-haiigh men call it stiU. 

The Scotts have scatter’d the Beattison clan, 230 

In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The valley of Eske, from the mouth to the source, 

Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Heaclshaw came. 

And warriors more than I may name; 225 

From Yarrow-cleugh to Hindhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhouselie to Chester-glen. 

Troop’d man and horse, and bow and 'spear; 

Their gathering word was Bellenden. 

And better hearts o’er Border sod 230 

To siege or rescue never rode. 

The Ladye mark’d the aids come in. 

And high her heart of pride arose; 
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She bade her youthful son attend. 

That he might know his father’s friend, 235' 

And learn to face his foes. 

“ The boy is ripe to look on war ; 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff. 

And his true arrow struck afar 

The raven’s nest upon the cliff; 240 

The red cross, on a southern breast, 

Is broader than the raven’s nest: 

Thou, Whitslade, shalt teach him his weapon to wield, 
And o’er him hold his father’s shield.” 

XIV. 

Well may you think, the wily page 245 

Cared not to face the Ladye sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear. 

And shriek’d, and shed full many a tear. 

And moan'd and plain’d m manner wild. 

The attendants to the Ladye told, 250 

Some fairy, sure, had changed tlie child, 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame; 

She blush’d blood-red for very shame :— 

“Hence! ere the clan his faintness view; 255 

Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch !— 

Watt Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Rangleburn’s lonely side.— 

Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line. 

That coward should e’er be son of mine I”— 260 


XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had. 

To guide the counterfeited lad. 

Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen’d elfish freight. 

He bolted, sprung, and rear’d amain, 265 

Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile; 

But as a shallow brook they cross’d, 

The elf, amid the running stream, 270. 

His figure changed, like form in dream, 

And fled, and shouted, “Lost! lost! lost!” 
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Full fast the urchin ran and laugh’d, 

But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 

Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew, 375 

And pierced his shoulder through and through. 
Although the imp might not be slain, 

And though the wound soon heal’d again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yell’d for pain; 

And Wat of Tinlinn, much aghast, 2S0 

Kode back to Branksoine fiery fast. 

XVI. 

•Soon on the hill’s steep verge he stood. 

That looks o’er Branksome’s towers and woodj 
And martial murmurs, from below. 

Proclaim’d the approaching southern foe. 2S5 

Through the dark wood, in mingled tone. 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown; 

The coursers’ neighing he could ken, 

A measured tread of marching men; 

While broke at times the solemn hum, 290 

The Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum; 

And banners tall, of crimson sheen, 

Above the copse appear; 

And, glistening through the hawthorn green, 

Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 295 

XVII. 

Light forayers, first, to view the ground, 

Spurr’d their fleet coursers loosely round; 

Behind, in close array, and fast, 

The Kendal archers, all in green, 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 300 

Advancing from the wood were seen. 

To back and guard the archer band, 

Lord Dacre’s bill-men were at hand ; 

A hardy race, on Irthing bred. 

With kirtles white, and crosses red, 305 

Array’d beneath the banner tall, 

'That stream’d o’er Acre’s conquer’d wall; 

And minstrels, as they march’d in order, 

Played, “ Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border.” 

XVIII. 

Behind the English bill and bow, 

The mercenaries, firm and slow. 


310 
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Moved on to fight, in d^irk array. 

By Conrad led of Wolfeiistein, 

AVho brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 315 

The camp their home, their law the sword, 

They knew no country, own’d no lord : 

They were not arm’d like England’s sons, 

But bore the levin-darting guns ; 

Buff coats, all frounced and ’broider’d o’er, 3a<a 
And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore ; 

Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade; 

All, as they march’d, in rugged tongue. 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 325 

XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew, 

And louder still the minstrels blew. 

When, from beneath the greenwood tree, 

Rode forth Lord Howard’s chivalry; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, 330 

Brought up the battle's glittering rear, 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in aims was seen; 

With favour in his crest, or glove. 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 335, 

So rode they forth in fair array. 

Till full their lengthen’d lines display; 

Then call’d a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, “ St. George, for merry England!’' . 

XX. 

Now every English eye, intent 340 

On Branksome's arm^d lowers was bent; 

So near they were, that they might know 
The straining harsh of each cross-bow ; 

On battlement and bartizan 

Gleam’d axe, and spear, and partisan; 345 

Falcon and culver, on each tower, 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower; 

And flashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 

Where upon tower and turret head, 3SP 

The seething pitch and molten lead 
Reek’d, like a witch’s caldron red. 
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While yet they gaze, the bridges fall, 

The wicket opes, and from the wall 
Rides forth the hoary Seneschal. 

XXL 

Arm^d he rode, all save the head, 

His white beard o’er his breast-plate spread 
Unbroke by age, erect his seat, 

He ruled his eager courser’s gait; 

Forced him, with chasten’d fire, to prance, 
And, high curvetting, slow advance : 

In sign of truce, his better hand 
Display’d a peeled willow wand ; 

His squire, attending in the rear. 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 

When they espied him riding out. 

Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array. 

To hear what this old knight should say, 

XXII. 

“ Ye English warden lords, of you 
Demands the Ladye of Buccleuch, 

Why, ’gainst the truce of Border tide. 

In hostile guise ye dare to ride, 

With Kendal bow and Gilsland brand, 

And all yon mercenary band. 

Upon the bounds of fair Scotland? 

My Ladye reads you swith return; 

And, if but one poor straw you burn, 

Or do our towers so much molest. 

As scare one swallow Irom her nest, 

St. Mary! hut we’ll light a brand 
Shall warm your hearths in Cumberland.” 

XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord, 

But calmer Howard took the word; 

“ May’t please thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 

To seek the castle’s outward wall. 

Our puvsuivant-at-arms shall show 
Both why we came, and when we go.”— 

The message sped, the noble Dame 
To the wall’s outward circle came; 
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Each chief around leaned on his spear, 

To see the pursuivant appear. 

All in Lord Howard’s livery dress’d, 

The lion argent deck’d his breast; 

He led a boy of blooming hue— 395 

O sight to meet a mother’s view ! 

It was the heir of great Buccleuch. 

Obeisance meet the herald made, 

And thus his masteds will he said;— 

XXIV. 

“ It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords 400 

’Gainst ladye fair to draw their swords; 

But yet they may not tamely see. 

All through the Western Wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 

And burn and spoil the Border-side; 405 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine, 

That he may suffer march-treason pain. 

It was but last St. Cuthbert’s ev'cn 410 

He prick’d to Stapleton on Leven, 

Harried the lands of Richard Musgrave, 

And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 

Then, since a lone and widow’d Dame 
These restless riders may not tame, 415 

Either receive within thy towers 
Two hundred of my master’s powers, 

Or straight they sound their vvarrison. 

And storm and spoil thy garrison: 

And this fair boy, to London led, 420 

Shall good King Edward’s page be bred.” 

XXV. 

He ceased—and loud the boy did ciy, 

And stretch’d his little arms on high ; 

Implored for aid each well-known face, 

And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace. 435 

A moment changed that Dadye’s cheei", 

Gush’d to her eye the unbidden tear; 

She gazed upon the leaders round. 

And dark and sad each warrior frown’d; 

Then, deep within her sobbing breast 430 

She lock’d the struggling sigh to rest; 
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Unalter’d and collected stood, 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood;— 

XXVI. 

“ Say to your Lords of high eniprize, 

Who war on women and on boys, 435 

That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain. 

Or else he will the combat take 

’Gainst Musgrave, for his honour’s sake. 

No knight in Cumberland so good, 440 

But William may count with him kin and blood. 
Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword, 

When English blood swell’d Ancram’s ford ; 

And but Lord Dacre’s steed was wight, 

And bare him ably in the flight, 445 

Himself had seen him dubb’d a knight. 

For the young heir of Branksome’s line, 

God be his aid, and God be mine; 

Through me no friend shall meet his doom; 

Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 450 

Then, if thy Lords their purpose urge, 

Take our defiance loud and high ; 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge, 

Our moat, the grave where they shall lie.” 

XXVII. 

Proud she look’d round, applause to claim 455 
Then lighten'd Thirlestane's eye of flame; 

His bugle Wat of Harden blew; 

Pensils and pennons wide were flung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

“ St. Mary for the young Buccleuch !” 460 

The English war-cry answer'd wide. 

And forward bent each southern spear; 

Each Kendal archer made a stride, 

And drew the bowstring to his ear; 

Each minstrel’s war-note loud was blown;— 465 

But, ere a grey goose-shaft had flown, 

A horseman gallop’d from the rear. 

XXVIII. 

“Ah! noble Lords !” he breathless said, 

“What treason has your march betray’d? 
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What make you here, from aid so far, 470 

Before you 'walls, around you war? 

Your foemen triumph in the thought 
That in the toils the lion’s caught. 

Already on dark Ruberslaw 

The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw; 47S 

The lances, waving in his train, 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain 
And on the Liddeks northern strand. 

To bar retreat to Cumberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks bis merry-men good, 480 

Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jedwood, Eske, and Teviotdale, 

Have to proud Angus come; 

And all the Merse and Lauderdale 

Have risen with haughty Home. 485 

An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddesdale I’ve wander’d long; 

But still my heart was with merry England, 

And cannot brook my country’s wrong; - 

And hard I’ve spurr’d all night, to show ‘ 490 

The mustering of the coming foe.” 

XXIX. 

“ And let them come I” fierce Dacre cried, 

“ For soon yon crest, my father’s pride. 

That swept the shores of Judah’s sea, 

And waved in gales of Galilee, 495 

From Branksome’s highest towers display’d. 

Shall mock the rescue’s lingering aid!— 

Level each harquebuss on row; 

Draw, merry archers, draw tire bow; 

Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 500 

Dacre for England, win or die— 

XXX. 

“ Yet hear,” quoth Howard, "calmly hear, 

Nor deem my words the words of fear : 

For who, in field or foray slack. 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back? 505 

But thus to risk our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdom’s power, 

Ten thousand Scots ’gainst thousands three, 

Certes, were desperate policy, 

<S14) 
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Nay, take the terms the Ladye made, 510 

Ere conscious of the advancing^ aid; 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight, and, if he gain, 

He gams for us; but if he’s cross’d, 

’Tis but a single warrior lost; 515 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.” 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother Warden’s sage rebuke; 

And yet his forward step he staid, 520 

And slow and sullenly obey’d. 

But ne’er again the Border side 
Did these two lords in friendship ride; 

And this slight discontent, men say, 

Cost blood upon another day. 535 

XXXII. 

The pursuivant-at-iirms again 
Before the castle took his stand; 

His tiumpet call’d, with parleying strain, 

The leaders of the Scottish band; 

And he defied, in Musgrave’s right, 530 

Stout Deloraine to single fight; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid. 

And thus the terms of fight he said 
“ If in the lists good Musgrave’s sword 

Vanquish the Knight of Deloraine, 535 

Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s Lord, 

Shall hostage for his clan remain ; 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe’er it falls, the English band, 540 

Unharming Scots, by Scots unharm’d. 

In peaceful march, like men unarm’d. 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.” 

xxxin. 

Unconscious of the near relief. 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief, i)45 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsay’d; 
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For though their hearts were brave and true, 

From Jedwood’s recent sack they knew, 

How tardy was the Regent’s aid : 

And you may guess the noble Dame 550 

Durst not the secret prescience own, 

Sprung from the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help was known. 

Closed was the compact, and agreed 
That lists should be enclosed with speed, 535 
Beneath the castle^ on a lawn: 

They fix’d the morrow for the strife, 

On foot, with Scottish axe and knife. 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn; 

When Deloraine, from sickness freed, 560 

Or else a champion in his stead, 

Should for himself and chieftain stand, 

Against stout JMusgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay, 

Full many minstrels sing and say, 565 

Such combat should be made on horse, 

On foaming steed, in full career, 

With brand to aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course: 

But he, the jovial Harper, taught 570 

Me, yet a youth, how it was fought. 

In guise which now I say; 

He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald's battle-laws. 

In the old Douglas’ day. 575 

He brook’d not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong, 

Or call his song untrue: 

For this, when they the goblet plied, 

And such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 580 
The Bard of Reull he slew. 

On Teviot’s side, in fight they stood, 

And tuneful hands were stain’d with blood; 

Where still the thorn’s white branches wave, 
Memorial o’er his rival’s grave. 585 

XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doom, 

That dragg’d my master to his tomb. 
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How Ousenam’s maidens tore tlieir hair, 

Wept till their eyes were dead and dim, 

And wrung their hands for love of him, 550 

Who died at Jedwood Air? 

He died!—^his scholars, one by one, 

To the cold silent grave are gone; 

And I, alas ! survive alone, 

To muse o'er rivalries of yore, jgj 

And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before; 

For, with my minstrel brethren fled. 

My jealousy of song is dead. 


He paused: the listening dames again 600 

Applaud the hoary Minstrel’s strain. 

With many a word of kindly cheer,— 

In pity half, and half sincere,— 

Marvell’d the Duchess how so well 

His legendary song could tell — 605 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot j 

Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone; 610 

Of chiefs, who under their gray stone 
So long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from, her rolls their name, 

And twined round some new minion’s head 
The fading wreath for which they bled; 615 

In sooth, ’twas strange, this old man’s verse 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well-pleased; for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet’s ear: 

A simple race I they waste their toil 620 

For the vain tribute of a smile; 

E’en when in age their flnme expires, 

Her dulcet breath can fan its fives; 

Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 

And strives to trim the short-lived blaze. 625 

Smiled then, well-pleased, the Aged Man, 

And thus his tale continued ran. 



NOTES. 

CANTO FOURTH. 

The third canto concluded with a description of the night pre* 
parations at Brank&ome Castle. Then the ^Minstrel made a pause, 
and being asked by his aclnining listeners whether he had no chil¬ 
dren to comfoit his old age, he is oveicome with grief at the re¬ 
membrance of his dead son, and tiies to hide his tears by bending 
over his harp, and feigning to busy himself with its stiings. Then 
he resumes his song; and the first two stanzas of the fouith canto 
consist of a touching and beautiful reference to the contrast between 
the troubled time when his son was killed, and the peaceful time 
that has succeeded. 

1. on thy silver tide. This gives us a pictuie of the reflection 
of the red fires in the clear surface of the stream. 

2. bale-fires, “beacon-fagots. The Border beacons, from their 
number and position, formed a sou of telegraphic communication 
with Edinburgh.” (O.'E. a blazing pile.) 

3. steel-clad warriors, such as Deloraine, who had ridden by 
the Teviot's side on his way to Mehose: cf. i. 262, “And soon the 
Tevlot side he won". 

4. widow’d, fringed with willows. The mention of the * willow’ 
is here appropriate, for the willow is often associated with grief. See 
the ‘ willow song ’ in Ot/ielio^ iv, 3. 41— 

“ The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree. 

Sing all a green willow j 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 

Sing willow, willow, willow. 

The fresh stream lan by her and murmur'd her moans; 

Sing willow, willow, willow; 

Her salt teais fell from hei, and softened the stones; 

Sing willow, willow, willow." 

7. Time is personified. 

5 . roll’d upon, rolled down to. The Teviot is a tributary of the 
Tweed. 

9. the shepherd’s reed. In poetry shepherds are represented 
as living an ideally peaceful life, passings their leisure in playing on 
flute-like instruments, made of ‘reeds’, or stalks. Seveial hollow 
stalks of diffeient lengths were bound together with wax, and so 
formed the Pan-pipe, an instrument like th.Tt of the Punch-and-Judy 
man. 

US 
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10. bugle-horn, usuMly abbreviated to bugle. So called because 
originally made from the hom of an ox. (O. F. bugle, a wild ox, 
Lat. buculum.') The bugle-liom is here representative of warfare. 

11. Unlike the tide,.., i.e. the tide ..is unlike. The tide of 
human time means the couise of man’s life, which is often com¬ 
pared to a stream. But a stream flows on ever peacefiillj', giving no 
sign of the events that have taken place upon its banks; while the 
griefs and crimes which have entered into a man’s life are retained 
long in his memory. 

15. bears, tends, moves. The verb is here intransitive, as in such 
phrases as ‘bear to the left’. 

17. The Minstrel compare.s the closing yeais of his life to the 
lowness of the ebbing tide (O.E. ebba, the fall, back-flow of the 
tide), which nevertheless leflects images. 

20. great Dundee, Graham of Claverhouse (called conquering 
Gr/svte in line 25), Viscount Dundee, who was killed at the battle 
of Kilhecrankie in 16S9. He was fighting on behalf of James II. at 
the head of the Scots, and was killed at the moment of victory. See 
Olti Mortality. 

21. the volleying musket. The mnskels of William III.’s 
troops were useless against the claymoies of the imjtetiious High¬ 
landers. (Volley means a ‘llight’ or discharge of shot from many 
guns fired together: Fr. voUe, from Lat. volare, to fly.) 

24, 25. The father is consoled when he remembers that his son 
died m a famous fight, and with a famous leader, 

26. The Minstrel here resumes his story, 

26. fell, rocky ground. 

27. Full, very. Full is often thus used to strengthen an adjective 
or adverb. 

28. For, to go to. Cf. such phrases as ‘ passenger for London’, 
‘he left home for school ’. 

28, 2g. Scott tells us that “the morasses were the usual refuge of 
the Border herdsmen on the approach of an English army. Caves, 
hewed in the most dangerous and difficult-to-be-got-at places, also 
afforded an occasional retreat.” 

31. peel, small srjuare tower. There were formerly many of these 
towers on the Borders, and some are still to be seen. 

35. Dun, brown, dark, dusky. 

35. distant smoke, the smoke from the ‘lowly sheds’ which 
had been left by the terrified peasantry. 
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37. southern ravage, the ravage (laying waste, burning, slay¬ 
ing) committed by southrons, as the English were coiitemptuously 
called by the Scots. 

33. gate-ward, gate-keeper. Ward is really the same word as 
‘ guard 

40. Watt Tinlinn. “This person was, in my younger days, 
the theme of many a fireside tale. He was a retainer of the Buc- 
cleuch family, and held for his Border service a small tower on the 
frontiers of Liddesdale. Watt was by profession a sutor [i.£. a shoe¬ 
maker], but by inclination and practice an archer and warrior.” 
(Scott.) IValt is an abbreviation of ‘ Walter ’. 

40. Liddel, a tributary of the river Esk, which flows into the 
Solway Firth. 

42. snatchers, robbers who rob secretly and suddenly. The 
word is applied particularly to robbers of cattle. 

43. lone gate. Notice how much -Scott often expresses in few 
words. Tinlinn lived alone in a solitary tower, situated on the out¬ 
skirts of the Borders, 

43. prove, test and find out its strength. So David refused to 
wear Saul's armour because he had not ‘ proved’ it. 

44. St. Barnabright, St. Barnabas’ day, June 11 th, which be¬ 
fore 1752 was regarded as the longest day in the year; hence the 
termination bright. The day was also called Barnaby bright, £ar- 
nabjf is from Bartiabi, an O. F. form of Lat. Barnabas, the name of 
Paul’s companion on his missionary journeys. There is an old 
saying— 

“ Barnaby Bright, 

The longest day and the shortest night 

45. sieged, shortened from ‘besieged’. (O.F. siegf. connected 
with Lat. seders, to sit down.) 

47. In vain qualifies twang'd. 

47. twang’d the yew, i.e. shot with his bow made of yew, the 
string of which made a twang when let go. ( Twang, another form 
of tang, is a word made in imitation of the sound.) 

48. The sudden onset of the English is compared to a sudden 
shower which compels people caught in it to run for shelter. Watt 
Tinlinn was not a man to run from a slight clanger. 

51. a Warden-raid, an inroad commanded by the Warden, or 
governor of the Border country, in person, and therefore more serious 
than an ordinary raid. {Raid is connected with ride, and originally 
meant a ‘riding’.) 
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52. yeoman, accented on the second syllable here. The title 

yeoman was given to a servant next above a groom, and below a 
sergeant. It was also given to a bailiff’s attendant. In a secondary 
sense the word was applied “to people of micldliiig rank not in ser¬ 
vice; and in moie modern times it came to signify a small land- 
holdev” (Morris). The yeomen formed pait of the army,—Much 
conjecture has been exercised in deriving the word. Tyrwhitt and 
Mon is refer it (most probably) \ny yeoiigeman^ a young man. “The 
A. S. = a vassal, and geongoi It is the latter 

etymology that explains the modem yeo 77 ian,^' (Morris.) 

53. barbican, “geneially a small round tower for the station of 
an advanced guard placed just before the outward gate of the castle- 
yaid” (Nares’It was propeily a walch-tower. But Scott 
appears to use the word indifferently for a tower and an extensive 
outwork—more often the latter. Cf. Ivanhoe, cli. xxi.: “ The access, 
as usual in castles of the period, lay through an aiched barbican, or 
outwork, which was terminated and defended by a small turret at 
each corner”; id. cli. xxvii.: “Passing the moat on a single plank, 
they reached a small barbican, or exterior defence, which communi¬ 
cated with the open field by a well-defended sally-poit”.—Cf. canto 
i, 261, “sounding barbican”. 

54. nag, a little horse. Properly, one who neighs (O. E. hnccgaii), 

55. hag, broken ground in a bog, fiini enough to afford a foot¬ 
hold, 

56. Billhope, in Liddesdale, Scott says: “There is an old 
rhyme, which thus celebrates the places in Liddesdale remarkable 
for game: 

‘Billhope braes for bucks and raes, 

And Carit haugh for swine, 

And Tarra*? for the good bull-trout, 

If he be ta’en in time ’ ”. 

57. twain, an old form of two (O. E, iive^an). 

58. serf, bondsman. (Lat. sej-vusy a slave.) 

58. all their train, i.e. was the only attendant they had. (Lat, 
^f'a/iere, to draw along.) 

'^"he Borderers were careless about tlieir liouses and furniture, 
hey were so likely to be destroyed. But they made up for 
'iig their women with splendid ornaments. 

ing, i.e. .siirpassing; adj. for adverb, 
al, besides, in addition. 

on, helmet without a visor, i.e, the piece of metal pro- 
ace. (Perhaps from Span, rnorra, crown of the head.) 
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65. jack, a leathern coat uiiually worn over the hauberk (coat of 
mail). It usually had no sleeves, and was sometimes padded with 
metal. (O. F.yhyw; ci.jaciei.) 

65. fence, protection j shortened from ‘defence’. 

65. enow, old form of often used in poetry. (O.E. 

68. six Scottish ells. A Scottish ell is about 37 inches. (O.E. 
eln, the length of the arm from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger.) 

70. shafts, i.e. arrow.s. 

71. His hardy partner. The wives of the rough Borderers 
weie as used to the dangers and toils of the Border warfare as their 
husbands. Tinlinn’s wife could laugh at the matter: see line 6t. 

72. show, i.i. describe. 

74. Belted Will Howard, Lord William Howard, son of the 
Duke of Norfolk. His wife brought him Nawoith Castle in Cum¬ 
berland, and he became Waiden of the Western Marches, and won 
a terrible reputation by the severity with which he put down Bolder 
Excesses. He really lived a few years after the date of the events 
of this poem. Beltid implies, as was indeed the fact, that the belt 
was the most conspicuous pait of his dress; cf. v. 264.— 

“His Bilboa blade, by Blarchmen felt. 

Hung in a brond and studded belt”. 

75. Lord Dacre, a name derived from the exploits of one of the 
ancestors of the family at the siege of Acre, or Ptolemais, under 
Richard Cceur de Lion. (Dacre=d'Acre, of Acre.) There were 
two families of the name, the Dacres of the South and the Dacres of 
the North. "A chieftain of the latter branch was warden of the 
We.st Marches during the reign of Edward VI. He was a man of 
hot and obstinate cliaracter.” 

75. spear=spearman. So we speak of a good batsman in cricket 
as a ‘ good bat ’. 

76. German hackbut men, German musketeers (Dutch hnak, 
hook; bus, gun-barrel). In the wars with Scotland, Henry VIII. 
and his successors hired a large number of foreign troops. At the 
battle of Pinkie in 1547 there were 800 hackbuteers in the English 
army, most of them foreigners. 

77. lain, been stationed. Askerten was an old castle, now in 
ruins, in the north of Cumberland. 

78. curfew hour, the time of ringing the evening bell. The 
Nonnans introduced into England the practice of ringing a bell 
as a signal for lights and fires to be put out—a beneficial practice, 
for the houses were made of wood. The time of linging was usu.ally 
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eiglit o’clock, but the custom varied, nine and even ten o’clock being 
common for a long time in Scotland. (Curfew is from O. F. covre- 
feu, cover fii-e.) 

So. fiend, the devil. (O. E. feoiid, a hating one, an enemy. 
Satan is the chief enemy of God and man; hence Milton in Paradise 
Lost often calls him "the Enemy”.) 

So. receive, i.e. may he receive; subjunctive mood. 

8i. A little humorous touch. For the “little lonely tower" to 
escape burning for a whole year was a wonderful eveirt. 

84. livelong night, all night loirg. Livelong properly means 
‘ as long as life lasts'. 

85. Scott has been blamed for introducing names like these into 
his poem, but they make tire story seenr nroie real. Fergus Graeme, 
a Scotch name, seems out of place as applied to a member of the 
southern force; but there was a Border family of Grahams who seem 
to have plundered Scotch and English indifferently. See vi. iSl- 
186, 

87. Priesthaugh Scrogg, a hill shaded with trees, some miles 
s.E. of Branksome. {Haugh, Scotch how, a mound. Scrogg, the 
same as shatu, a shady wood.) 

go. ‘I held him long in fierce hatred.’ 

91. drove, carried off, drove away. Cf. the word ‘drover’. 

91. Fastern’s night, more often called Fastern's e'en (so Halim 
e'en, all saints' evening); also called Fastingliaiir Tuesday and Shrove 
Tuesday. It is the day before Ash Wednesday, which begins the 
fast of Lent, arrd it used to be the custom to spend it in all sorts 
of revelry and feasting. The Borderer was, perhaps, superstitious 
enough to fear stealing dtriirrg the fast, and doubtless he could 
drive off the cattle witli more secrecy while tire owners were engaged 
in their jollity. 

94. ken, sight. The word is irow little used except in Scotlaird 
and in such phrases as “within his ken”, where rt means ‘know¬ 
ledge ’. (Ken is another form of can, Icelandic henna, to know.) 

95. strand, shore. Hence Strand, the name of tire .street in 
Londoir, because it runs along parallel with and near to the shore 
of the Tharrres. 

98. Aill, stream rising on high ground in Selkirkshire, flowing 
into the Teviot. 

98. Ettrick shade, .a well-wooded district in Selkirkshire, where 
the Bucclenchs had one of their earliest est-ates. 

100. Notice the change of metre here, producing a galloping eflect 
in accord witli the sense. 
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loi. pricking', spurring. Properly a transitive verb, ‘to prick’ 
(ahorse); here intransitive. 

101. lea, grassy meadow or plain. 

102. trysting-place, place appointed for meeting. The word 
tryst ( = pledge) is the same as trust, but is used in poetry and 
romance for a promise between lovers. C£ Bums, Mary Motison, 
“O Mary, at thy window be; It is the wish’d, the trysted hour”. 

103. lightly held of, little esteemed by. was frequently used 
thus for by. 

103. gaye ladye. The e is added in each case to give the word 
an old-fashioned appearance. Ladye must be pronounced with 
accent on the second syllable. Gaye ladye means ‘ lady-love ’, and 
gaye is what is called an ornamental epithet, like ‘good’ in ‘good 
man' meaning ‘ husband 

104. St. Mary’s silver wave, St. Mary’s Loch, an expansion of 
the river Ynirow. Wave is put for ‘lake’, just as tide is put for 
‘river’ in line i. 

103. Gamescleugh; see note on 7 'hirtcstane, line 106. Cliugh 
means a hollow or glen in a hill-side: it is connected with cleft. 

toS. lances, men bearing lances; see note on line 75 above. 

106. Thirlestane. “ Sir John Scott of Thirlestnne flourished in 
the reign of James V., and possessed the estates of Thirlestane, 
Gamescleugh, &c., lying upon the river of Ettiick, and extending 
to St. Mary’s Loch, at the head of Yarrow. It appeals, that when 
James had assembled his nobility, and their feudal followers, at 
Fala, with the purpose of invading England, and was, as is well 
known, disappointed by the obstinate refusal of his peeis, this baron 
alone declared himself ready to follow the King wheiever he should 
lead. In memory of his fidelity, lames granted to his family a 
chaiter of arms, entitling them to bear a border of fleur-de-liice, 
similar to the tressure in the royal arms, with a bundle of spenrs for 
the ciest; motto, Heady, aye ready." (Scott.) 

108. tressured, bordered with a kind of plaited lacing. ( Tres¬ 
sure is connected with tress, a plait, from a Greek woid meaning 
‘ th reefold ’.) 

105. fleur-de-luce, a lily-shaped ornament consisting of three 
leaves. Luce is another form of lys or lis, lily. 

108, log. he claims To wreathe, i.e. lie claims the right to 
put that border, like a wreath, upon his shield. 

no. Fala’s mossy wave, a niaishy district in the s.E. of 
Ed inbiu'gh shire. Moss =; mai sli. 

III. grateful, adjective qualifying or in apposition to royal 
fames. 
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II2, faith, fidelity. 

112. feudal jars. here has two senses combined: (i) the 

ordinary sense, as in ‘feudal system': Jeitdal jars meaning the 
struggles in which the dependants of the noble family were involvec 
because they held their lands on condition of doing service in war; 
this feud is from G. H. G. property, throiiglx O.F. fien and 

L. feudnut: (2) belonging to a feud^ a strife between families. 

feud IS from O.JL. enmity.—In this case probably the 

second meaning is the stronger, Cf. iii. 36, “feudal hate’h—yi?? 
means ‘quarrel'; it is properly a musical teinn meaning ‘discord’. 

113. What time, at the time when: in imitation of the Latin 
plirasc t^uo tertifore. 

113. Thirlestane; pronounce as three syllables. 

117. crest, a device placed on a shield. Formerly it was an 
ornamental addition to the helmet. (Lat. crista, tuft on a bird's 
head.) 

118. high, famous, noble. 

120. An aged Knight. This was Walter Scott of Harden, who 
lived in the reign of Queen Mary, and was a noted freebooter. 
Many stories are told about him. He married a Mary Scott, who 
was called tlie Flower of Yarrow, and Sir AValter Scott was descended 
fiom him. 

120. to danger steel'd, used, hardened to danger, as though 
with a coating of steel. 

121. naoss-troqper, the usual name for the robber-warriors ol 
the Borders. 'I'he name arises from the fact that tlie Border-lands 
are marshy: see note on line Iio above. 

122-124. These lines give the ‘arms’ of the Harden family. All 
noble families have whaL are called ‘ coats of arms ’ or armorial 
bearings, which consist of various devices painted on shields, and 
mottoes. 

122. azure qualifies stars and crescent. The stars and crescent 
were painted blue on a golden field, or ‘ground’ as we should 
ordinarily say, meaning the surface of the shield. All these are 
technical terms belonging to heraldry, i,e. the i-cience of armoiial 
bearings. 

124. Wat of Harden, as the “aged Knight” was usually called, 
was descended from a younger sou of a Laird of Cuccleucli, who lived 
before one of his family got the estate of Miirdieston by his marriage 
with its heiress in 1296, Hence he was only entitled to bear the 
arms of the Scott family, and not tho.se of the Miirdieston family. 
The hand is a straight-lined figure drawn crosswise on the shield. 
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125, iz6, Oakwood tower... Castle-Ower, names of towers 
on Harden’s estate. 

127. Borthwick, a rapid stream flowing into tire Teviot between 
Branksome and Hawick. 

128. wood-embosom'd mansion, house snugly placed amidst 
trees. Mansion, which means literally ‘ an abiding-place ’ (Lat. 
manere, to remain), is usually applied to a house of considerable 
size, and is, perhaps, not appropriate to the dwelling of Harden: see 
note on Hire 60 above. 

131. retainers, armed servants, wearing the livery of their master, 
but of higher rank than the domestic servairts. 

133. Marauding, plundering. 

135. Flower of Yarrow; see note on line 120. 

136. might tame ... arms, cotrld subdue his passion for lighting, 

137. spurn’d at, despised. (O.E. sjnornan, to kick against; cf. 
spur.) 

139. Albeit, although. 

140. Dinlay, a mountain in Llddesdale. In the ballad of Jamie 
Telfer it is said— 

“The Dinlay straw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyart [gray] locks of Harden’s hair”. 

144. brand, sword, so called probably from its flashing in light, 
(O.E. brand-, beornan, to burn.) 

Stanzas x.-xii. were not in the first edition, and are not so good 
in style as the rest of the poem. 

145. stalwart, strong, stout. (O.E, sUohveorth, ‘steal-worthy 
“The original sense seems to have been ‘good at stealing’.”) 

146. Todshaw means ‘fox-wood’; see note on line 87. 

150. sires, ancestors. (Lat, senior, elder, through F. sire.) 

152. vassals, dependants. (Front a Cornish word, through 
Latin.) 

154. rude, rough, uncultivated. 

156. Little they reck’d of, they little cared for. (O.E. recast, 
to care.) 

156. liege lord, lord to whom they owed allegiance or loyalty. 

158. Homage, the service of a vassal to his lord. (Through F. 
from Lat. /lomatictem, service of a honto, man.) 

158. seignory, lordship. (F, seigneur, lord; Lat. senior.) 

159. gallrard, gay. The word is also the name of a lively dance. 
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159. hetiot, a fine or present which the owner of a property 
exacted from the family of .a tenant who had died. It was usually 
the best thing he had; often his best horse. (O.K. heregeatii, liteially 
‘militaiy dress’.) 

161. bonny, pretty. Quite a common word in Scotland. (Per¬ 
haps fiom F. bonite, good.) 

162. at pinch of need, at a time of great necessity. (Cf. the 
phrases ‘at a pinch’, ‘the pinch of poveity’.) 

163. trow, believe. (Connected rvith true, truth, &c.) 

164. rein, i.e. manage with the reins. 

164. Bucksfoot, the name of the hoise. 

165. gave fuel to fire, increased their angry mood, just as added 
fuel increases the heat of a fire. 

166. ire, anger. 

167. But that, that unless. 

16B. had = would have. 

169. Sore he plied, he made frequent and hard use of. 

174. Full fain, quite determined. 

176. to thy yoke, under your authority. T'he yoke is properly 
the piece of wood placed across the backs of oxen to couple them 
together at the plough. I-Ience the word came to be metaphorically 
used as a sign of submission. When an army had been defeated by 
tlie Romans, tlie conquered soldiers liad to pass ‘under the yoite , 
which in this case was formed of a spear laid across two other spears 
pl.iced upright in the ground. 

177. cast, the number cast or let go at once. Hawks were once 
used in hunting. 

178. to have and hold, i.e. for you to keep possession of. It 
is an old legal phrase. 

179. Beshrew, may a curse light on. (O.E. screawa, a shrew- 
mouse, supposed to have a very venomous bite.) 

179. of the Beattisons’ clan. These words must be under¬ 
stood as coming after landed man. 

180. landed, holding property in land. A participle formed 
from a noun. Cf. the phrases “belled knight” (Burns), “toweied 
cities” (Milton). 

185. amain. The woicl has two senses: (1) ‘with force’, as in 
ii. igfi, and v. 27; {2) more commonly ‘witii speed’, as here and in 
b- 393 - (From a, a form of the pieposilion on', O.E. magn, 
strength.) 
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186. has ta'en, took. The perfect tense is used instead of the 
past simply for the sake of the nine. 

187. merrymen, a word often used for the followeis of an outlaw 
chief: cf. ‘Robin Hood and his meriymen’. They weie called 
merry probably because they were believed to live a gay life quite 
free from care; so inetvy became what is called a permanent eprthet, 
i.e. an adjective which is so frequently attached to a noun as to 
make with it a common phrase: cC ‘’merry Carlisle" in caiita i. 
line 51. 

188. hold them, keep themselves; reflexive. 

189. wended, made his way, went. {IVent is the past tense 
of the O.E. wendan, and has taken the place of the old past tense 
aigo, which wasyaiik.) 

ig2. Know me for, recognize me as. 

196. rue, repent, be sorry. 

197. wind, sound, blow (by sending wind into it). 

ao6. Craikoross, a hill near the bank of the Teviot. 

ao8. This line contains four extra syllables. 

aio. Pentoun-linrv, Linn is a hollow or deep pool: cf. Liti~ 

lit/igm. 

212, had you, would you have. 

217. bore, pierced. 

2ig. Haugh here means ‘low-lying flat ground’, not ‘hill’, as in 
line 87. 

It was quite natural that the Minstrel should wish to please the 
Lady to whom he was singing by an account of this famous deed of 
her ancestors. But his proper stoiy is rather awkwardly interrupted. 

226. swair, or stvire, is the descent of a Iiill. 

228. bow and spear, bowman and spearman. 

229. gathering word, word passed among the clan as a signal 
for meeting. 

229. Bellenden, a place in the centre of the Scotts’ estates, near 
the head of the Borthwick. 

230. sod, ground, «oil. 

232. mark’d, observed. 

23a. aids, those who came to aid her. 

235. his father’s friend; not any particular friend; the mean* 
ing is, ‘leaim to recognize those who were friendly to the family’. 
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239. true, that was pioved to be tiue by striking the mark at 
\rhicli it was aimed. 7 'rue means sure, certain. 

241. The red cross, St. George’s cross, borne on their coats by 
the English soldiers. 

243. the wily page. The young heir having been sent for, the 
goblin page, who was pretending to be the boy, did not wish to face 
the Ladye, because he knew that she was skilled in magic and might 
detect tlie triclr. Wily, cunning, tricky. 

246. sage, wise. 

247. counterfeited childish fear, acted in pretence of being 
.afraid. 

249. plain'd, lamented, made a wailing noise. (Lat. plaugere, 
to beat the breast.) 

252. wont, used; properly the past paiticiple of O.E. luoit, to 
dwell or be used to: sometimes used as a past tense, as here; more 
often as an adjective, ‘ was wont ’. 

255. Hence! i.e. go hence. 

255. faintness, i.e. faintheartedness, cowardice. 

256. weakling. -Ituff is a diminutive ending, as in ‘duckling’, 
‘gosling’: here it implies contempt. 

25S. Rangleburn, a bill. The word must be lengtliened to four 
syllables by a stiong burr of the r: cf. “Unicorn", i. 207. 

259. fell, duel, spiteful. 

260, Notice that the Ladye does not say, ‘that a son of mine 
should ever be a coward ’. What she says is stronger. 

252 . counterfeited, pietended. Cminterfcii would be the more 
usual and coriect word. 

263. Soon as, i.e. as soon as. 

263. palfrey, a liding-horse. The word is generally applied to 
a lady’s horse; cf. Marmion, vi. 7, “The Ancient Earl, with stately 
grace, Would Clara on her palfrey place ’’. 

264. ill-omen’d, containing a piophecy of evil. The meaning 
is that mishap of some kind was sure to result from the riding of such 
a mischievous urchin. 

264. elfish, elf-like. £/?»« were supevnatliral beings of dwarfish 
shape, having magical powers which they usually exercised mis¬ 
chievously. 

264. freight, burden. The word is scarcely ever now used 
except for the cargo of a ship, or the sum paid for the carriage of 
tlie cargo. 
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267. mickle, muck. {O.E. mycel, great; now only used in 
Scotland.) 

268. a Scottish mile, about one eighth longer than an English 
mile. 

270, 271. “It is a firm article of popular faith, that no enchant¬ 
ment can subsist in a living stream. Nay, if you can interpose 
a brook betwixt you and witche.s, spectres, or even fiends, you are 
in perfect safety. Burns’s inimitable Tam o' Shanier turns entirely 
upon such a circumstance. The belief seems to be of antiquity. 
Brompton informs us, that certain Irish rvizards could, by spells, 
convert earthen clods, or stones, into fat pigs, which they sold in 
the market, but which always re-assumed their proper form when 
driven by the deceived purchasers across a ntnning stream.” (Scott.) 

272. “Lost! lost! lost!” This was the goblin's only cry; see 
canto ii, line 376. 

273. urchin. The original meaning was ‘ hedgehog’ (O.F. erifon, 
Lat. ericins). Cf. The Tempest, i. 2 326, where Pvospeio threatens 
Caliban that urchins shall prick him and pinch liim all night long. 
Goblins were supposed sometimes to take a herlgebog’s shape; so 
in Maebeih evil spirits are referred to as toads and rats. 

274. cloth-yard shaft, an arrow the length of a yard for mea¬ 
suring cloth. 

273. whistled. The arrow whizzed through the air. 

277. imp, little demon, (The original meaning was simply 
‘offspring’, from a word meaning a ‘graft’ on a tree.) 

277. might, could. 

aSo. aghast, horror-struck. (O.E. agiistan, to terrify.) The 
rough Borderers were bold enough before enemies of flesh and 
blood, but were superstitiously afraid of the spirits of the air. 
Tinltnn thought the lad must be a spirit in human shape. 

282. verge, edge. 

284. martial murmurs, the far-off sounds of soldiers marching, 
bugles blowing and armour clashing. {Martial is from Mars, the 
Roman god of War.) 

288. ken, recognize. (Properly‘know’: O.'K.mnnani) 

289. measured tread, stepping in time; not walking anyhow, 
but with a regular even step. (Cf. the use of vieasttre as applied to 
poetry.) 

290. Notice the order of the words. 

291. Almayn, German. See lines 76, 77 and stanza xviii. fLat, 
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2gi. sullen. Words like this, properly applicable only to persons, 
are often applied to things to express some similarity between their 
qualities and those of persons, or the effect they have on the mind. 
So Shakespeare speaks of an “angry trumpet”; Milton of “merry 
bells” and “jocund rebecks” (a kind of fiddle); Spenser speaks of 
the “ builder oak ”, the “ warlike beech ”, &c. 

2gi. kettle-drum, so called becausejt is made of a copper- 
vessel, something like the bowl of a kettle, covered with parcliiiieiit. 

2g2. crimson sheen. Sheen- may here be either a noun or an 
adjective. In the former case cnmion sheen would be a very poetical 
phrase, sheen meaning ‘fairness’ or ‘brilliance’. In the latter case 
the expression is not so poetical, meaning ‘ brilliant crimson cloth 
The thing meant in both cases is practically the same. Scott else¬ 
where uses sheen as an adjective: cf. iMdy of the Lake, i. 208, " All 
twinkling with the dew-drops sheen ”. 

293. copse, a wood of small trees; the word is contracted fiom 
coppice, 

295. helm, ix. helmet. 

296. Light, i.e. lightly armed, or perhaps ‘light-footed’. 

296. forayera, properly, men who are sent out on a foray, in 
search of forage or food, 'i’he meaning here a]3i3ear.s to be ‘scouts’. 

297. loosely, scattered, not in close an-ay like the archers. 

298. fast probably means here ‘firm’, not ‘swift’. 

2gg. Kendal, a small town in Westmoreland, once famous for its 
manufacture of a green-coloured cloth. Westmoreland would natu¬ 
rally supply men for the Border warfare, and the archers of ICeijdal 
would naturally be dressed in the ‘ Kendal green ’. 

2gg. all; not ‘all the archers’, but ‘entirely’: n//is an adverb. 

302. back, support. Cf. the phrase ‘ back up ’. 

303. bill-men, men armed with ‘bills’, i.e. axes mounted on 
long handles. The bill was a weapon commonly used by the in¬ 
fantry in tlie middle ages. 

304. Irthing, a small tributary of the Eden, on Irthmg bred im¬ 
plies that, being born and brought up so near the Border, they had 
been long accustomed to the Border raids and so had become " a 
hardy race ”. 

305. kii'tles. The Icirtle was properly a part of a woman’s dress : 
here it means ‘tunic’, or ‘upper g.aiment'. 

305. crosses red, the St. George’s cross stitched on their tunics. 

307. See note on line 75 above. 

310. bill and bow, billmen and bowmen. 
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311. mercenaries, soldiers hired for money. (Lat. fneyces^ 
wages.) As soldiers were so often hired to fight for a bad cause, the 
word mercenary has now a bad meaning. 

313. Notice the order. 

316, 317. Scott quotes from Froissart an anecdote of some mer¬ 
cenaries who called themselves “frendes to God, and enemyes to 
alle the worlde; for without we make ourselfe to be feared, we gate 
nothynge 

3ig. levin-darting, fire-flashing. (Levin is from an old word 
meaning ‘ lightning 

320. Buff, a kind of leather made from the skin of the buffalo. 
The word is now used chiefly for the colour of the leather, a dull 
yellow. 

320. frounced, decked with fringes or plaits. (fi.Y. froncer, to 
wriiikle.) 

321. moising-horns, powder-flasks, made of horn. (^x. amorce, 
priming.) 

321. scarfs. The plural in use now is scarves. 

322. better, right. 

323. escalade, the surmounting of the walls of a foit or town, by 
means of ladders. (Fr. escalade, Lat. scale, a ladder.) 

324. All belongs to they in the next line = ‘they all’ 

324. in rugged tongue, in German, which contains many rough 
guttural consonant sounds. 

325. Teutonic. The Germans, like the English, belong to the 
Teutonic branch of tlie European races. The Teiitones were an 
ancient German tribe. 

325. sung. Sang is the correct past tense. 

328. the greenwood tree, a general term tliat often occurs in 
old ballads. 

329. chivalry, horse-soldiers, cavalry. (O.F. chevalerie, horse¬ 
manship, from cheual, a horse.) 

330. glaive, sword. (Lat. 

331. battle, army. So Psalm Ixxvi. 3, "There brake he...the 
shield, the sword, and the battle”. 

333. To gain his spurs, A squire, on being made a knight, 
was presented with a pair of gold spurs. Hence ‘to win one's 
spurs’ was originally a phrase meaning 'to gain the honour ol 
knighthood’; then it came to mean generally ‘to win honour’, and 
could he used of knights, as here. 
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334. favour, a love-token. In the middle ages a knight often 
rode to battle wearing some little token given him either by hit, lady¬ 
love, or by some lady whom for the occasion he had chosen for his 
patroness. 

337. display, spread out, extend; its literal meaning. (Lat. dis, 
apart; plicare, to fold; through Fr. despleicr, anotlier form of which 
is desploiey^ whence the military term deploy^ 

339. In order to make the rime with stand, England must be 
accented on the second syllable. 

340. intent, intently, fixedly; adj. for adverb. 

34a. The first they refers to the armed towers, the second to the 
Englishmen. 

342. might know, could recognize, hear. See ken in line 2S8. 

343. The straining harsh, the harsh sound made as the bow¬ 
string was pulled back. It must be remembered that the cross-bow 
was a weapon so strong that the siring had to be fitted to the notch 
of the bolt by some meclianical contrivance, and the bolt was let fly 
by means of a trigger. It was the creaking of this machinery that 
tile English heard. 

344. battlement, a wall behind which soldiers might walk, and 
having openings tlirough which they could shoot. 

344. bartizan, a small overhanging turret projecting from the 
angles of a wall. 

345. partisan, a kind of halbert, or long staff with a sharp 
piercing weapon at the end. (The origin of the word is douhtful.) 

346. Falcon and culver, small cannon formerly used. The 
former was so called from the bird of prey, by a kind of metaplior; 
the latter, also called caliver and cidvsriv, from a resemblance to the 
snake (O. F. coletivrhi, Lat. colubra, an adder). 

347. prompt, ready. (Lat. yirow/fus, brought for ward,) 

347. hail. The comparison of shot from guns to rain or hail is 
very common. 

348. frequent broke, frequently showed through. 

349. eddying whirls. Eddy and -whirl have much the same 
meaning, ‘to move in a circular way’. 

34Q. sable, black. The smoke was that of the “ seelhing pitch ”, 
not of the cannon. 

351. seething, boiling. 

332. Reek’d, smoked. 
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354. a witch’s caldron, a vessel in rvliicli witches were supposed 
to boil together all kinds of horrible things in order to manufacture 
charms. (Lat. i.aUye, to be hot.) 

353. bridges, drawbridges over the moat surrounding the castle. 

354. wicket, a small gate or door in a large one, capable of being 
opened independently. 

355. Seneschal, ste\v.ard, officer who had charge of the domestic 
and ceremonial arrangements. 

358. seat, position as he sat. 

36a. with chasten’d fire, with spirit, but somewhat subdued. 

3O1. curvetting, leaping; raising both fore-legs at once, then 
letting them fall and raising the hind-legs. (Lat. cuii/au, to bend.) 

364. squire, attendant; literally a shield-bearer (O.F. escuyer, 
Lat. scHtariits ; scutum, a shield.) 

365. “A glove upon a lance was the emblem of faith among the 
ancient Borderers, who were wont, when anyone broke his word, to 
expose this emblem, and proclaim him a faithless villain at the first 
Border meeting. This ceremony was much dreaded.” (Scott.) 

372. The phrase against the truce of Border tide occurs in the ballad 
oi Kinmont Wtllie in Scott’s jWiV/rbv/ry. In his Introduction to that 
poem Scott quotes a long account of the capture of a Scotsman, the 
hero of the ballad, by a band of Englishmen in time of truce, and 
of his rescue by Scotts under Buccleuch. 

373. In hostile guise, in the manner of an enemy. 

376. Scotland, accented on second syllable: cf. line 339. 

377. reads, advises. (O.E. rtddan, to advise; rdd, counsel. 
Richard II. was called “Richard the Redeles", i.e. the wanting in 
counsel.) 

377. swith, quickly. (O.E. suiith, strong.) 

380. scare, i.e. to scare. 

3S1. St. Maryl but. means‘if not’: the seneschal makes 
a kind of vow to St. Mary. 

382. shall, that shall; the nominative relative is omitted. 

383. Dacre’s lord. Lord Dacre; as though there were a place 
Dacre from which the lord took his title; see note on line 75. 

384. took the word, spoke up. Dacre was too angry to speak, 

387. pursuivant, messenger or herald. (F. poiirsnivant, Lat. 
pro, forward; segui, to follow.) 

389. sped, i.e. being sped, delivered. 
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394. The lion argent, a figure of a lion woven in silver thread 
upon Ills coat. The lion is the crest of the Howards. (Lat. argentum, 
silver.) 

398. Obeisance meet, the low bow that it was proper to make 
to the Ladye. 

400. It irks, it distresses, vexes; impersonal verb. 

402. may, can. 

403. Wardenry, the part of the country under the rule of the 
warden. 

404. contemning, despising, setting at naught. 

406. beseems, i.e. it beseems, becomes. 

407. flemens-firth, refuge for outlaws. (O.E._/?a;OTtu^j', outlaw; 
yirt/i, a sheltered place.) 

409. march-treason was the name given to several offences 
peculiar to the Border, among which was riding against the opposite 
party in time of truce. 

409, pain, penalty, punishment. 

410. St. Cuthbert’s even, the day before tlie festival of St. 
Cuthbert, Marcli 20th. St. Cuthhert, once prior of Melrose, 
became bishop of Lindisfarne, and died in 687. 

4n. prick'd, spurred his horse. 

412. Harried, plundered, I'avaged. (O.E. hergian,) 

413. dint, blow. 

417. powers, forces, soldiers. 

418. straight, at once. 

418. warrison, war-sound. The word is wrongly used, as it 
means properly ‘ reward ’. 

421, King Edward, Edward VI. 

426. A moment, for one moment. 

426. cheer, countenance. (O. F. ckere.) 

428. Tlie Ladye as a mother longed to receive her son back in 
safety, but looking round on the warriors, slie remembers that she, 
until her son is grown up, is their head, and she stifles her personal 
feelings. 

434. of high emprize, z>. who undertake imporlant enterprises. 
This is ironical, i.e. the Ladye means the opposite of what slie says. 
A war “on women and on boys” could not be considered a “high 
emprize ”. Emprhe is a bad rime to boys. 

437. cleanse him, purge, free himself. 
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437. by oath. In doubtful cases. Border criminals were allowed 
to state on their oath whether they were or were not guilty. 

440, 441. I.e. ‘ there is no knight in Cumberland so high-born 
that Deioraine cannot reckon an equal number of famous and well¬ 
born ancestors and connections’. 

442. The dignity of knighthood was not originally dependent on 
royalty, but could be conferred by anyone who was himself a knight. 
It was conferred by striking with the sword the shoulder of the 
kneeling man. 

443. ‘ ‘ The Battle of Ancram Moor, or Penielheuch, was fought 

A.D. 1345. English, commanded by Sir Ralph Evers and Sir 

Brian Latoun, were totally routed, and both their leaders slain in the 
action. The Scottish army was commanded by Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Angus, assisted by the Laird of Bnccleuch and Norman 
Lesley." (Scott.) 

444. but, had it not been that. 

444. wight, swift, strong. (Icelandic vi^, in fighting condition.) 

446. Himself had seen. Lord Dacre himself would have seen. 

446. dubb’d, tapped with the sword. See note on line 44a 
above. 

447. For, as for. 

451. their purpose urge, persevere in their intention. 

453, slogan, war-cry. (Gaelic sluagk, army; gairm, outcry,) 

453, lyke-wake, the watching of a dead body before its burial. 
(O.E. lie, corpse; of. lych-gate, the gate at which a pause is made 
by those carrying the bier while the first part of the burial service 
is read; ivacan, to watch: cf. Hereward the Wake, i.e. the watch¬ 
ful.) 

453. dirge, mournful song. (Contracted from dirige, the first 
word of a solemn Latin hymn, Dirige, Domi»e, dens mens, in con- 
spectu tuo vitam meam, ‘Direct, O Lord my God, my life in Thy 
sight’.) 

456. lighten’d, flashed like lightning. 

458. Pensils, small pennons. (Contracted from pennoncel.) 

458. pennons, long narrow flags. (Lat. a feather.) 

464. to his ear, up to his ear, and on a level with his eye, so as 
to take good aim. 

470. What make you? What are you doing? A Trench 
idiom. 

473. toils, net, snare. (Lat. lela, web, through F. toile.) 
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474. Ruberslaw, a hill in Teviotdale. Law means ‘a mound’. 

475. The Douglas, t.e. the head of the Douglas clan. 

475. weapon-schaw, a muster or show of military forces. 
VVappen-schav) is, peihaps, the more usual form of the word; cf. 
Old Mortalilyy ch. i., “Tlie sherift' of the county of Lanark was 
holding the wappen-schaw of a wild district... When the musters had 
been made, the young men, as was usual, weie to mix in various 
sports.” Schaw 

479. bar retreat, prevent retreat. 

481. the eagle and the rood, the arms of Lord Maxwell. 
(O.E. r 6 d, cross; the being a crucifix: cf. Holyrood.) 

482. Jedwood, i.e. the people of Jedwood 01 Jedburgh, a town 
some miles n.e. of Bianksonie. 

482. Eske, river flowing into the Solway Firth. 

482. Teviotdale, the valley of the Teviot, a tributary of the 
Tweed. 

484. Merse, part of Berwickshire, along the left bank of the 
Tweed. 

484, Lauderdale, the western district of Berwickshire 

483. Home, name of the head of a family whose seat was Home 
Castle, in Berwickshire. 

486. exile, one compelled to live away from his own country. 

487. Liddesdale, the valley of the Liddel. 

489. brook, bear, endure. 

493. father, i.e. forefather, ancestor. 

494. 495. See note to line 75. 

494. Judah’s sea, the Sea of Galilee. 

498. harquebuss, musket. i^Arquebas is the more common 
spelling.) 

498. on row, in a low. 

500. Notice that Dacie again is wrathful, while Howard (line 
502) is more calm and able to give the matter due consideration. 

505. the blanche lion, the “lion argent” of line 394. Scott 
notes that “the crest of a warrior was often used as a nonunc de 
^ucn'c" (war-name), and mentions that Richard III. was known as 
the “Boar of York”. (F. blanc, white.) 

506. flower, best hoops. Cf. the phrases ‘flower of the flock’, 
‘in the flower of his age’. 

509. certes, certainly. 

te policy, i.e. to set 3000 English against 
a course of action only to be justified m a 
se. 
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510. made. Terms had been by the Ladye, but not maoV, 
i.e. agreed to on both sides. 

511. Ere conscious of, before she knew. Howard did not 
know that tlie Ladye had secret means of intelligence: see lines 

551-553- 

51a. Scott notes that trial by combat, common in feudal times, 
continued to be piactised on the Borders up to the lytli century. 

514. cross’d, defeated. 

521. slow, slowly. 

528. parleying strain, notes sounding a parley, i.t. a meeting 
for the purpose of talking^bout the matter. {^.parUr, to speak: 
cf. parliament^ 

530. in Musgrave’s right, on behalf of Musgrave. 

532. The throwing down of a glove was the mark of defiance in 
the middle ages, and of a challenge to fight. The challenged knight 
showed his acceptance of the challenge by picking up the glove. 

534. lists, spaces marked out for the fight, enclosed by barriers. 

538. foil, defeat. 

538. Notice that Musgrave here is accented on the second 
syllable. 

540. Howe'er it falls, whatever the result may be. 

545. proffer, offer, the plan suggested. 

546. gainsay’d, opposed it. 

548. Jedwood’s recent sack, the plunder of Jedburgh by the 
English tliat had lately taken place, namely in 154S, under the Earl 
of Hertford, afterwards the Protector Somerset. 

549. lardy, slow, behindhand. 

549. the Regent. On the death of James V. in 1542, leaving 
an infant daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, only seven days old, the 
Earl of Arran made liimself regent, and held that office till 1554. 

551. prescience, foreknowledge. (Lat. p>rae, before; scire, to 
know.) 

552. the art, i.e. the black art or magic. The fact that the Ladye 
dared not confess her magic power prevented her from using it: 
hence the events of the story follow one another as though she had 
no such power. 

556. lawn, open grassy space; properly a cleared place In 
a wood. 

561. stead, literally place. (O.E. a place. C(, i ChronicleSt 
V. 22, “And they dwelt in their steads until the captivity”.) 

56a. chieftain, i.e. his chieftain, the young heir. 
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564. The discussion introduced here hiings into prominence again 
the personality of the old Minstrel, and prepares tlie way for his lines 
on the old Harper, his master. 

567. in full career, ninning at full speed. Career means pro¬ 
perly a ‘road’. (O. F. cariere, Lai. carraria, a way for the carrus 
car.) It was a tei in used for the * couise ’ in the lists. —Scott, in his 
note on line 512, quotes an account of a single combat on hoisehack 
that took place in iSS®. “ When they were in readiness, the tium- 
jiets sounded, the heialds cried, and the judges let them go. They 
then encountered veiy fiercely.” 

568. when as, when. The as was formerly added because luhtu 
was pioperly an inteirogative adverb. 

569. shiver, break, snap. When the speais broke, swords were 
used. 

570. the jovial Harper. “ One of our ancient Border minstiels, 
called Rattling Roaiing Willie. This name was probably derived 
from his bullying disposition; being, it would seem, such a roaring 
boy as is frequently mentioned in old plays.” Scott gives an account 
of a quarrel he had with a brother minstrel, whom he killed, Willie 
then suffering execution at Jedburgh, The murdered minsttel was 
known by the name of Sweet Milk, from a place on Rule Water (a 
tributary of the Teviot), so called. 

571. yet a youth, while I was still young. 

572. guise, manner. 

572. say, describe, tell. 

573, ordinance and clause, rule and sentence. 

573. Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, a collection of 
regulations for tlic conduct of Border warfare, made by a Lord 
Arcliiliald Dougins, called Black because of his ferocity, in the 14th 
cenliny. 

576. The repetition of he empliabises the jealous pride of the 
Harper. 

577. tax... with wrong, find fault with his song. Cf. the phrase 
‘take to t.isk’. 

579. the goblet plied, passed the wine-cup merrily round, i.e. 
drank freely. {Ply means ‘to pass to and fro’: cf. the phiase ‘to 
ply for hire ’.) 

580. chafed, irritated, galled. (Lit. warmed; F. chauffer,') 

The Bard of Rcull; see note on line 570. 

This is an epithet fittingly apjriied to hands that 


e branches. “ A thorn tree maiks the scene 
is still called Sweet Milk Thorn," (Scott.) 
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586. rigid doom, unalterable fate; or perhaps ‘unmerciful judg¬ 
ment’. The Harper, having committed a murder, justly suffered; 
but his pupil thinks of him not as a criminal, but as his master, and 
a fine minstrel. 

587. dragg’d. Willie was taken as he lay sleeping in the meadow 
by Ousenam Water; his hands were tied behind him, and he was 
carried off to Jedburgh. 

5S8. Scott quotes from the ballad of HaltUng Roaring Willie, 
named after the Harper— 

“ The lasses of Ousenam water 

.•Vre rugging and riving their hair, 

And a’ for the sake of Willie, 

His beauty was so fair 

Ousenam or Oxnam is between Jedburgh and Brauksome. 

5gi. at Jedwood Air, at the time of the Jedwood assizes, i.e. 
the periodical trials. (Air is from O.F. erre, Lat. i/er, a journey, 
and is the Scotch form of the English ‘Justices in eyre’ are 

judges travelling on circuit. Jamieson in his Scottish Vicliottary 
quotes: “About this time the king went to the south land to the 
Airs, and held justice in Jedburgh”.) 

595. muse, ponder on, think about. 

595- yore, former times; a common poetical word. (O.F.. gedra, 
of years; the genitive plural oSgedr.) 

598. with my minstrel brethren fled, i.e. now that ray min¬ 
strel brethren are gone. Or Jlevl may be taken with Jealousy oj song: 
‘having fled, it is now dead’. 

599. jealousy of song, pride in my own powers of singing, or 
perhaps pride in the whole brotherhood of minstrels, and jealousy 
for tlieir fame. 

605. legendary song, old stoiy in the form of a song. The word 
legend is usually applied to a story containing something marvellous. 
(Lat. legenda, things to be read.) 

605. could, i.e. he could. 

607. whose memory was not, the recollection of which was 
gone. Cf. “because they are not”, i.e. no longer exist, are dead, 
in S. Maitheiu, ii. iS, “ Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they aie not". 

6og. harbour, give shelter to. (A Scandinavian woid, meaning 
literally ‘army-shelter’.) The word is very appropriate here; the 
towers were once filled with noisy soldieis, now they aie inhabited 
by quiet timid hares—a very great contrast. 

6i 2. fickle, changeable, not favouring anyone long. 
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612. Fame is personified, and is represented as keeping rolls of 
parchment in which the names of her favourites (i.e. those who for 
a time were famous) are written. 

614. minion, favourite. (F. mignon, dainty, pleasing (cf. jjii- 
gnonetk), from O.Germ. miima, love.) 

615. The fading wreath. A man’s fame is here compared to 
the wreath placed on the head of a hero or victor. 

616. In sooth, truly. 

616. 't was strange, because he was so old, and old people as a 
rule do not have very clear recollections. 

617. call them, i.e. bring them to mind almost as clearly as il 
the very men were present before them. 

617. hearse, tomb. (Properly a carriage for a dead body, but 
many poets, as Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Milton, use the word as 
it is used here.—-Tire 0 . F. herce meant a harrow.) 

618, 6ig. ne’er ... ear, never was a flattering word spoken with¬ 
out pleasing a poet. 

620. waste, i.e. spend. 

621. vain tribute, useless reward.—Shelley says ! “Poets’ food 
is fame and love ”. 

622. flame, poetic enthusiasm, spirit, or imagination. 

623. Her dulcet breath, the sweet breath of flattery. The 
poet’.s power of song is compared to a flame, which sinks lower and 
lower as he grows older, but can be fanned up into brightness again 
by flattery. But only for a time: the “bla^e” is “short-lived”. 
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I. 

Call it not vain :—they do not err, 

Who say, that when the Poet dies. 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies: 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone. 

For the departed Bard make moan; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh. 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

II. 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song. 

And, with the poet’s parting breath. 

Whose memory feels a second death. 

The Maid’s pale shade, who rvails her lot. 
That love, true love, should be forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier: 

The phantom Knight, his glory fled. 
Mourns o’er the field he heap’d with dead; 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain. 
And shrieks along the battle-plain. 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song. 

Now, from the mountain's misty throne, 
Sees, in the thanedom once his own. 

His ashes undistinguish’d lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die: 

His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill: 
tSli) 137 
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All mourn the Minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

HI. 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid. 

The terms of truce were scarcely made, 40 

When they could spy, from Branksome’s towers, 
The advancing march of martial powers. 

Thick clouds of dust afar appear’d, 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Bright spears, above the columns dun, 45 

Glanced momentary to the sun; 

And feudal banners fair display’d 

The bands that moved to Branksome’s aid. 

IV, 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan. 

From the fair Middle Marches came; 50 

The Bloody Heart blazed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name! 

Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 

Where the Seven Spears of Wedderburne 
Their men in battle-order set; 55 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest. 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet. 

Nor list I say what hundreds more, 

From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 60 

And Tweed’s fair borders, to the war. 

Beneath the crest of Old Dunbar, 

And Hepburn’s mingled banners come, 

Down the steep mountain glittering far. 

And shouting still, “A Home! a Home!” 65 

V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent. 

On many a courteous message went; 

To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 

And told them,—how a truce was made, 70 

And how a day of fight was ta’cn 
'Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine; 

And how the Ladye pray’d them dear. 
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That all would stay the fight to see, 

And deign, in love and courtesy, 75 

To taste of Branksome cheer. 

Nor,"while they bade to feast each Scot, 

Were England’s noble Lords forgot. 

Himself, the hoary Seneschal 

Rode forth, in seemly terms to call So 

Those gallant foes to Branksome Hall. 

Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubb’d, more bold in fight; 

Nor, when from war and armour free. 

More famed for stately courtesy; 85 

But angry Dacre rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 


Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask, 

How these two hostile armies met? 

Deeming it were no easy task 90 

To keep the truce which here was set; 

Where martial spirits, all on fire, 

Breathed only blood and mortal ire.— 

By mutual inroads, mutual blows, 

By habit, and by nation, foes, 95 

They met on Teviot’s strand; 

They met and sate them mingled down. 

Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 

The hands, the spear that lately gp'asp’d, 100 

Still in the inail&d gauntlet clasp’d. 

Were interchanged in greeting dear; 

Visors were raised, and faces shown, 

And many a friend, to friend made known, 

Partook of social cheer. 105 

Some drove the jolly bowl about; 

With dice and draughts some chased the day; 
And some, with many a merry shout. 

In riot, revelry, and rout. 

Pursued the foot-ball play. I lO 


Yet, be it known, had bugles blown, 
Or sign of war been seen, 

Those bands so fair togetlier ranged, 
Those hands, so frankly interchanged, 
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Had dyed with gore the green : 115 

The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide, 

And in the groan of death ; ” 

And whingers, now in friendship bare, 

The social meal to part and share, 120 

Had found a bloody sheath. 

’Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was not infrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border-day ; 

But yet on Branksome’s towers and town, 125 

In peaceful merriment, sunk down 
The sun’s declining ray. 

VIII. 

The blithsome signs of wassel gay 
Decay’d not with the dying day; 

Soon through the latticed windows tall 130 

Of lofty Branksoine’s lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone, 

Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang 
With merry harp and beakers’ clang: 135 

And frequent, on the darkening plain. 

Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As bands, their stragglers to regain, 

Give the shrill watchword of their clan ; 

And revellers, o'er their bowls, proclaim 140 

Douglas or Dacre’s conquering name. 

IX. 

Less frec^uent heard, and fainter still. 

At length the various clamours died: 

And you might liear, from Bvanksome hill. 

No sound but Teviot’s rushing tide; 145 

Save when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell; 

And save, where, through the dark profound. 

The clanging axe and hammer’s sound 

Rung from the nether lawn; 150 

For many a busy hand toil’d there. 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to square, 

The lists’ dread barriers to prepare 
Against the morrow’s dawn. 
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X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 155 

Despite the Dame’s reproving- eye; 

N or mark’d she, as she left her seat, 

Full many a stifled sigh ; 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot’s love, 160 

And many a bold ally.— 

With throbbing head and anxious heai't. 

All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay : 

By times, from silken couch she rose; 165 

While yet the banner’d hosts repose. 

She view’d the dawning day: 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest, 

First woke the loveliest and the best. 

XI, 

She gazed upon the inner court, 170 

Which in the tower’s tall shadow lay; 

Where coursers’ clang, and stamp, and snort, 

Had rung the livelong yesterday; 

Now still as death; till stalking slow,— 

The jingling spurs announced his tread,— 175 

A stately warrior pass’d below; 

But when he raised his plumed head— 

Blessed Mary! can it be?— 

Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers. 

He walks through Branksome’s hostile towers^ 180 
With fearless step and free. 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak— 

Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break. 

His blood the price must pay! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 185 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears, 

Shah buy his life a day. 

XII. 

Yet was his hazard small; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin page; 190 

This to his lord he did impart. 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage. 
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Unchallenged thus, the warder’s post, 

The court, unchallenged, thus he cross’d, 195 

For all the vassalage; 

But O ! what magic’s quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaret’s azui e eyes! 

She started from her seat ; 

While with surprise and fear she strove, 200 

And both could scarcely master love— 

Lord Henry’s at her feet. 

XIII. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 

To bring this meeting round; 205 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found; 

And oft I’ve deem’d, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 210 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame; 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle ladye bright, 

Disgrace and loss of fame. 

But earthly spirit could not tell 215 

The heart of them that loved so well. 

True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire. 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly; 220 

It liveth not in fierce desire. 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 225 

In body and in soul can bind.— 

Now leave we Margaret and her knight. 

To tell you of the approaching fight. 

XIV. 

Their warning blasts the hugles blew, 

The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan ; 230 

In haste, the deadly strife to view. 

The trooping warriors eager ran; 

Thick round the lists their lances stood. 
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Like blasted pines in Ettrick wood ; 

To Branksome many a look they threw^ 235 

The combatants’ approach to view, 

And bandied many a word of boast, 

About the knight each favour’d most, 

XV. 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame; 

For now arose disputed claim, 240 

Of who should fight for Deloraine, 

’Twixt Harden and 'twixt Thirlestane: 

They ’gait to reckon kin and rent. 

And frowning brow on brow was bent; 

But yet not long the strife—for, lo I 245 

Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 

Strong, as it seem’d, and free from pain, 

In armour sheath’d from top to toe, 

Appear’d, and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew, 250 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew. 

XVI. 

When for the lists they sought the plain. 

The stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 

Unarmed by her side he walk’d, 255 

And much, m courteous phrase, they talk’d 
Of feats of arms of old. 

Costly his garb—his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff. 

With satin slash’d and Imed; 260 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur. 

His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

His hose with silver twined; 

His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 

Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 265 

Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Call’d noble Howard, Belted Will. 

jQvir. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 

Fair Margaret on her palfrey came. 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground ; 
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White was her wimple, and her veil, 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses hound; 

The lordly Angus, by her side, 

In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 

Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broidei^'d rein. 
He deem'd, she shudder’d at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight; 

But cause of terror, all unguess’d, 

Was fluttering in her gentle breast, 
When, in their chairs of crimson placed, 
The Dame and she the barriers graced. 

XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the young Buccleuch, 
An English knight led forth to view; 
Scarce rued the boy his present plight, 

So much he long’d to see the fight. 
Within the lists, in knightly pride, 

High Home and haughty l)acre ride; 
Their leading-staffs of steel they wield. 

As marshals of the mortal field; 

While to each knight their care assign’d 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim. 

In King and Queen, and Warden’s name. 
That none, while lasts the strife. 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or word. 
Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life; 

And not a breath the silence broke, 

Till thus the alternate Heralds sjjoke:— 

XIX. 

ENGLISH HERALD. 

“ Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 
Good knight and true, and freely born, 
Amends from Deloraine to crave, 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 
He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws; 

This with his sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and his good cause !” 
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XX. 

SCOTTISH HKRALD. 

■“Here standeth William of Deloraine, 310 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayeth, that foul treason’s stain. 

Since he bore arms, ne’er soil’d his coat; 

And that, so help him God above! 

He will on Musgrave’s body prove, 315 

He lies most foully in his throat.” 

LORD DACRE. 

“ Forward, brave champions, to the fight! 

Sound trumpets!”- 

LORD HOME. 

God defend the right!”— 

Then, Tevict I how thine echoes rang, 

When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 320 

Let loose the martial foes. 

And in mid-list, with shield poised high, 

And measured step and wary eye. 

The combatants did close. 

XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear, 325 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

And hlood pour’d down from many a wound 
For desperate was the strife and long, 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 330 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight! 

For I have seen war’s lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing. 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing, 335 
And scorn’d, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life.— 

XXII. 

’T is done, ’t is done! that fatal blow 
Has stretch’d him on the bloody plain; 

He strives to rise—Brave Musgrave, no I 340 

Thence never shalt thou rise again I 

E 2 
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He chokes in blood—some friendly hand 
Undo the visor’s barred band, 

Unfix the goi'get’s iron clasp. 

And give him room for life to gasp!— 345 

O, bootless aid!—haste, holy Friar, 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire I 
Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven! 

XXIII. 

In haste the holy Friar sped;— 350 

His naked foot was dyed with red, 

As through the lists he ran ; 

Unmindful of the shouts on high. 

That hail’d the conqueror’s victory. 

He raised the dying man; 355 

Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 

As o’er him he kneel’d down in prayer; 

And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye; 

And still he bends an anxious ear, 360 

His faltering penitence to hear; 

Still props him from the bloody sod, 

Still, even when soul and body part. 

Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 

And bids him trust in God! 365 

Unheard he prays;—the death-pang’s o’erl 
'Richard of Musgrave breathes no more. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight. 

Or musing o’er the piteous sight. 

The silent victor stands; 370 

His beaver did he not unclasp, 

Mark’d not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo 1 strange ci-ics of wild surprise, 

Mingled with seeming terror, rise 375 

Among the Scottish hands; 

’ ’1, amid the throng’d array, 

’ ^te gave open way 
ced ghastly man, 
ird from the castle ran: 


380 
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He cross’d the barriers at a hound. 

And wild and haggard look’d around, 

As dizzy, and in pain; 

And all, upon the armfed ground, 

Knew William of Deloraine 1 385 

Each ladye sprung from seat with speed ; 

Vaulted each marshal from his steed; 

“And who art thou ”, they cried, 

“Who hast this battle fought and won?”— 

His plumed helm was soon undone— 390 

“ Cranstoun of Teviot-side! 

For this fair prize I’ve fought and won”,— 

And to the Ladye led her son. 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kiss’d. 

And often press’d him to her breast; 395 

For, under all her dauntless show, 

Her heart had throbh’d at every blow; 

Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign’d she greet. 

Though low he kneeled at her feet. 

Me lists not tell what words were made, 400 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard, said— 

—For Howard was a generous foe— 

And how the clan united pray’d 
The Ladye would the feud forgo. 

And deign to bless the nuptial hour 405 

Of Cranstoun’s Lord and Teviot’s Elower. 

XXVI. 

She look’d to river, look’d to hill. 

Thought on the Spirit’s prophecy. 

Then broke her silence stern and still,— 

“ Not you, but Fate, has vanquish’d me. 410 
Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower. 

For pride is quell’d, and love is free.”— 

She took fair Margaret by the hand. 

Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand; 415 
That hand to Cranstoun’s loz'd gave she :— 

“ As I am true to thee and thine, 

Do thou be true to me and mine! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be; 
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For this is your betrothing day, 

And all these noble lords shall stay, 
To grace it with their company.”— 


420 


XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the stoiy she did gain; 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

And of his page, and of the Book 
Which fiom the wounded knight he took; 
And how he sought her castle high, 

That morn, by help of gramaiye; 

How, in Sir William’s armour dight. 

Stolen by his page, while slept the knight, 

He took on him the single fight. 

But half his tale he left unsaid. 

And linger’d till he joined the maid.— 

Cared not the Ladye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came. 

Of that strange page the pride to tame. 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 

And send it back to Michael’s grave.— 
Needs not to tell each tender word 
’Twixt Margaret and ’Lwi.xt Cranstoun’s loid; 
Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose. 

While he and Miisgravc bandied blows.— 
Needs not these lovers’joys to tell; 

One day, fair maids, you ’ll know them well. 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had waken’d from his deathlike trance; 

And taught that, in the listed plain. 
Another, in his arms and shield. 

Against fierce Musgravc axe did wield. 
Under the name of Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarm’d, he ran. 

And hence his presence scared the clan, 

Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved. 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 
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He greeted him right heaitilie; 

He would not waken old debate, 

For he was void of rancorous hate, 

Though rude, and scant of courtesy 
In raids he spilt but seldom blood. 

Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 465 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore giudge for stalwart blow, 

- Ta'en in fair fight from gallant foe ; 

^ And so’t was seen of him, e’en now. 

When on dead Musgrave he look’d down; 470 
Grief darken’d on his rugged brow, 

Though half disguised with a frown; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

His foeman’s epitaph he made. 

XXIX. 

“Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here! 47 S 
I ween, my deadly enemy; 

For, if I slew thy brother dear, 

Thou slew’st a sister’s son to me ; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, 480 

Till ransom’d for a thousand mark. 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 

And, Musgiave, could our fight be tried, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mortal man should us divide, 485 

Till one, or both of us, did die: 

Yet rest thee Godl for well I know 
I ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here, 

Whose word is Snaffle, spur, and spear, 490 

Thou wert the best to follow gear! 

’T was pleasure, as we look’d behind. 

To see how thou the chase could’st wind, ' , ' 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on nis way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray! 495 

I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again,"— 

XXX. 

So mourn'd he, till Lord Dacre’s band 
Were bowning back to Cumberland. 
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They raised brave Musgrave from the field, 500 
And laid him on his bloody shield; 

On levell’d lances, four and four, 

By turns, the noble burden bore. 

Before, at times, upon the gale, 

Was heard the Minstrel’s plaintive wail 505 

Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul; 

Around, the horsemen slowly rode; 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trode; 

And thus the gallant knight they bore, 510 

Through Liddesdale to Leven’s shore; 

Thence to Holme Coltrame’s lofty nave, 

And laid him in his father’s grave. 


The har;]’s wild notes, though hush’d the song, 

The mimic march of death prolong; 515 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

Now meets, and now eludes the car; 

Now seems some mountain side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail, 520 

Now the sad requiem, loads the gale; 

Last, o’er the warrior’s closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 

Why he, who touch'd the harp so well, 525 

Should thus, with ill-rcwardcd toil. 

Wander a poor and thankless soil, 

When the more generous Southern Land 
Would well requite his skilful hand. 

The Aged Harper, howsoe’er 530 

His only friend, his harp, was dear, 

Liked not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy; 

Less liked he still, that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear; 535 

High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain. 



NOTES. 

CANTO FIFTH, 

Towards the end of the fourth canto, the Minstrel was led to men¬ 
tion the old Harper who had taught him. the manner of the combat 
between Musgrave and the supposed Deloiaine. This occasions a 
lament for his old master and for all his brother minstrels who have 
died, leaving him the only representative of their order. At the 
opening of the fifth canto he pictures Nature as sharing in this 
lamentation. 

Tire first two stanzas are very different from the greater part of 
the poem. They belong to the poetry of feeling and fancy, not to 
the poetry of incident, and as such they raise the Lay far above the 
level of ordinary ballad poetry. 

I, Call it not vain. The Minstrel knows that the fancy is vain, 
unreal and impossible; but he appeals to his hearers to allow him 
to cherish the fancy. 

I. they do not err. Poets often represent Nature as mourning 
for the poets who have sung of her. So Virgil in one of his Eclogues 
speaks of pines and fountains and woves calling foi the absent one; 
in Lycidas, the elegy for his friend Edward King, Milton says— 

“ Tliee, Sliepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’eigrown 
And all their echoes mourn ”; 

in Adonais, the elegy for his friend John Keats, Shelley speaks of 
the winds sobbing and the floweis shedding tears of sorrow at his 
loss. 


2. Poet. Ben Jonson says, “A poet is that which by the Greeks 
is called a maker, or a feigner; his art, an art of imitation; express¬ 
ing the life of man in fit measure, numbers, and harmony: from the 
word poiein, which signifies to make or feign". The same idiom is 
found in other languages. O. E. se6p meant a poet, literally, a 
shaper, maker. The word snahes' was actually used for poet by 
Elizabethan authors, and in Scotland; cf. Dunbar’s Lament for the 
Makaris. 

4. obsequies, funeral ceremonies. (Lat. obssquias ■, ob, near; 
sequi, to follow.) 

B. make moan, a poetical phrase for 'lament 
161 
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8. tears of balm, i.e. balmy tears, a poetic name for the dew- 
drops that fall from the flowers and are supposed to contain some of 
their perfume. Balm, a contraction of balsam, a sweet-smelling 
herb. 

8. distil, fall in single drops. (Lai. siillare-, fiom siilla, a drop.) 

g. Notice the order of the words. The natural order is, ‘that 
breezes sigh through his loved groves’. 

13. dirges, mournful songs. (Contiacted from dirige, the first 
word of a solemn Latm hymn, Binge, Bomine, dens mens, in con- 
spscUt tuo sjitam meam, ‘ IJirect, O Lord my God, my life in Thy 
sight’.) 

13. Scott now gives up the ‘vain’ fancy that cliffs and caverns, 
mountains and flowers, oaks and riveis mourn for the poet; and in¬ 
dulges in another fancy, th.at the mountains, and cliffs, and groves, 
&c., are haunted by spirits of those about whom the poet has sung 
—spirits that mourn because there is now no longer a poet to keep 
their memory alive. 

X3. in sooth, in tiuth. 

13. mortal urn, the tomb. Urns weie in old times used to en¬ 
close the ashes of dead bodies, which weie burnt instead of being 
buried; hence the genet al poetic use of the word as meaning ‘ tomb . 

14. inanimate, lifeless. (Lai. breath, life.) , 

16. vocal, as if possessing voice. (Lat. vocalis-, vox, voice.) 

17. else, otherwise. 

30. The antecedent 0/ whose is those iii line 17, The clause 
“with the poet’s parting breath” is adverbial to /eels; the meaning 
is that when the poet dies, the persons who, though dead, have lived 
in the poet’s sang, now die again, since they cease to be commem¬ 
orated. 

31. shade, spirit, 

23. rose and hawthorn, often mentioned in connection with 
lovers: see note on canto it. 317. 

24. gentle is fittingly applied to the Minstrel as the poet of love: 
it would not be fitting in connection with the “phantom Knight” 
or the “feudal song”. 

23. phantom, ghostly, spectral. (Gk. phantasma, something 
shown.) 

27. Mounts. The phantom knight is spoken of as riding on the 
wind as on a horse. 

27. atnain, with force, (a, O- E. prefix; magn, strength.) 
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2g. antique. Since this word must be accented on the first 
sellable in order to preserve the rhythm, it is probably used as 


tion is from L.at, antiqmis, old. 

2g. crownlet, small crown, coronet. The word is used only by 
Scott. {-Ut, the diminutive ending: cf. ‘corslet’, ‘rivulet’, ‘gob¬ 
let’, Sue.) 

30. feudal song, song composed by the poet as a feudal servant 
of the chief. See note on feudal, canto i. 76. 

32. thanedom, the lands whicli he ruled as thane. Thane, or 
thegn, was an O. E. title of nobility. The E. suffix -dom marks power 
or state. 

37. unstrung; either (i) deprived altogether of strings; cf. the 
“unstringed viol" in Richard II. i. 3. 162; or (2) with the strings 
loosened, not stiung up. The second alternative is perhaps the 
better here, because the harp would naturally be neglected, but not 
necessarily destroyed, at the Minstrel’s death. 

39. The Minstrel’s story is hero resumed. 

4a. martial powers, -warlike forces. Martial is from Mars, the 
Roman god of war. 

45. columns dun, the columns of advancing soldiers, which, the 
clouds of dust caused to appear dun-colour’d. 

46. ‘Flashed moment by moment in reflection of the sun's rays.’ 
Momentary= ‘momentarily’, and expresses the fact that tliespears 
of each line of soldiers came for a moment into a position from which 
they flashed a reflection towards the onlookers, then passed on, 
making way for the next line; and so on. 

47. fair. This may be (i) an. adjective qualifying banners, 
“feudal banners fair’’being quite in Milton’s manner; cf. “native 
woodnotes wild ", L’Allegro, 134; or (2) a predicative adjective 
referring to lands. This depends on whether banners or bands is 
the subject of displafd. If banners, then display'd must mean 
‘revealed’, ‘showed who they were-’. If bands, th.e.ndisplay'd has 
the usual meaning, ‘raised and held unfurled ’. 

4g. Vails, it avails; vails not, it is of no use. 

50. The relative lhat, subject of came, is omitted. 

50. Middle Marches, one of the three parts into which the 
Border lands were divided. 
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51. The Bloody Heart was blazoned on the banner of the 
Douglases, It was chosen because it was to a Lord James Douglas 
that Robert Bruce committed his heart to be carried to the Holy 
Land. 

J2. Douglas, Archibald Douglas, 71I1 earl of Angus. 

53. spurn, hick up their heels; an active verb used intransitively. 

54. Seven Spears of Wedderburne, the seven sons of Sir 
David Home of Wedderburn, slain at Floddeii. 

56. Swinton. “At the battle of Beauge, in Fmuce, the Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Ilenty V., was unhoised by Sii John Swin¬ 
ton, who distinguished him by a coionet of precious stones which he 
wore round his crest." (Scott.) 

56. in real. The ‘rest’was a loop or hook in which the spear 
was supported when couched ready for the cliaige. 

59. Nor list I, nor does it please me. List ( 0 . E. hlystmt) is 
properly an impersonal verb, requiring a dative case. See “him 
listed canto ii, 141. 

60. Metse, one of the three divisions of Berwickshire, 

So. Lammermore, a ridge of rough ground in Berwick and 
Haddington shires. 

6j, the crest of Old Dunbar, “The Earl.s of Home, de¬ 
scendants of the Dunbais, carried .a lion rampant, urgent" (heraldic 
terms for the figure of a lion on its hind legs, worked in silver). 
The family war-cry was “A Home! a Home I" 

63, Hepburn’s mingled banners. “ The Hepburns, a power¬ 
ful family in East Lothian, were usually in close alliance with the 
Homes.’’ 

69. Meet, suitable, fit. 

yi. ta’en, taken, i.e. chosen, fixed; cf. ‘take a holiday’, 

73. pray’d them dear, begged them ‘dearly’, ie. as though 
she liad set her henit on their consent. 

76. cheer, hospitality. 

77. bade to feast, invited to the feast. 

79. Seneschal, steward. See note on canto ill. 341. 

Sz, 83. ‘Howard accepted the invitation; no bolder soldier was 
■ever dubbed a knight.’ Than, properly a conjiuictioii, here takes 
after it a pronoun in the objective case like a preposition, 

83, dubb’d, made a knight by tapping on the shoulder with the 
flat of the sword. 
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87. pavilion, tent. (So called from a aupposed resemblance to 
the outspread wings of a butterfly: 'Lsx. papilto.) 

88. noble Dame, the Duchess of Monmouth: see Introduction 
to canto i. line 37. 

go. Deeming, thinking, considering. 

gl. set, made. 

g3. ‘Were inspired with no otherrvish than to shed blood.’ Cf. 
Acts, ix. I, where Saul (afterwards Paul) is said to have been 
“ breathing out threatenings and slaughter ”. 

gy. sate them, reflexive; rnfe would be sufficient of itself. 

100. spear is object after grasp'd: notice the inverted order. 

101. mailed gauntlet, glove coveied with a fine steel net-work. 

101. clasp’d. The gauntlet is said to ‘ clasp ’ the hand which it 
covers. 

102. interchanged, lit. given in exchange: a curious way of 
saying that hands were ‘shaken’. 

102. dear, friendly. ’ 

103. visors, the movable front parts of the helmets, protecting 
the face. 

105. ‘ Shared in food and drink in a friendly way.’ 

106. drove the jolly bowl about. This may mean either (i) 
passed the wine-cup merrily round, jolly in this case being a ‘trans¬ 
ferred epithet’, applied to the bowl because of its effect on the 
drinkers; or (2) played the game of bowls, a favourite game in 
England and Scotland. As the next lines contain references to 
other games it is not improbable that (2) is what Scott meant. 

107. chased the day, made the days pass- quickly, made the 
time fly. 

109. rout, disorderly throng. 

no. ‘Eagerly played at football.’ So ‘pursuit’ is used in the 
sense of an occupation to which a man is devoted. Scott says; 
“The foot-ball was anciently a very favourite sport all through 
Scotland, hut especially upon the Borders The same is true 
at the present day. 

115. Had, would have, as in line 117. 

iig. whinger, a short hanger used as a knife at meals and as a 
sword in fights. 

121. ‘Would have been plunged into men’s bodies instead of being 
returned harmlessly to their sheaths.’ 
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122-24. Scott notes th.it “notwithstanding the constant wars 
upon the Borders,..the inhabitants on cither side do not appear to 
have regarded each other with that violent and personal animosity 
which might have been expected”. In times of truce they frequently 
met in friendly intercourse. Instances of such friendly meetings 
between rival armies are not uncommon in history, as for instance 
during Marlborough’s campaigns. 

125. But yet. These words imply that, though such terrible 
tilings as have just been described might have happened at any 
moment at the blast of a bugle, no such event happened to bring 
the merriment to a tragic end. 

12S. vyassel, revelry, merriment. Usually spelt wassail, from 
O. E. waes had, ‘ be of health’, a common drinking salutation. 

130. latticed windows, windows made of strips which crossed 
one another like net-work. 

13a, Divided square, divided into squares by the lattice-work. 

133. flakes. Seen from below, the beams of light issuing from 
the square panes of glass seemed to overlay one another like flakes, 

134. Nor less, /.r, not less at night than during the day. 

135. beakers, goblets, wine-cups. The word appears in different 
forms in various languages. 

136. frequent, frequently: adj. for adverb. 

139. Give should he gave, so as to correspond with the past tense 
ran, in line 137. The occasional use of the present tense for the 
past gives vividness la a narrative, hut here it is probably used only 
because in the next two lines a present tense,/rar/a/'wi, is wanted, to 
rime with name. 

139. watchword. .Scott quotes an extract from an old author 
who complains of the noisy whooiring, whislling, and calling of watch¬ 
words with which the Bordcreis disturbed the night, contrary to the 
usage of war. 

142. fainter still, constantly becoming fainter. 

144. you might hear; a kind of impersonal use of j'ov, common 
enough in modern colloquial speech. 

147. The challenge of his watch. It was the duty of the 
sentinel when he heard footsteps to demand of the comer the watch¬ 
word, The ‘watch’, that is, the company who came to relieve 
guard, would of course know and give this word. 

There is no doubt that brofound is here a 
eep space between Branlcsome hill, where 
and the “nether lawn”, from which the 
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sounds ring out. The word, like the Latin word frofitndum (deep), 
whence it comes, is thus not seldom used by the poets. Milton has 
“ the void profound of unessential night ” (Paradise Lost, ii. 43S) and 
“I travel this profound” {id. ii. 980). Dryden, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Mrs. Browning afford instances, and Pope {Iliad, xxiv. 
106) has this very phrase: 

“Down plunged the maid (the parted waves resound); 

She plunged, and instant shot t/ie dark profound", 

where, however, “ dark profound ” means the sea. 

150. nether lawn, the grassy space surrounding the castle. 
(Nether, lower, comparative adj. due to an 0 . E. adv. uither, down¬ 
ward.) 

15a. pales, palings, stakes, to form the fence. 

153. lists, space marked out for the fight, enclosed by barriers. 

154. Against, so as to provide for; a sense derived from its proper 
meaning ‘in opposition to.' Cf. Genesis, xliii. 25, “And they made 
ready the present against Joseph came at noon ”. 

155-165. Notice the picture: Margaret, filled with a strange, 
ominous anxiety (like Antonio at the beginning of the Merchant of 
Venite), leaving the scene of merriment in which she could not join, 
and so pre-occupied as not to observe the sighs with which her 
departure is marked by the noble warriors who are hopelessly in love 
with her. 

i6i. many a bold ally, subject to strove to win, like many a noble 
•warrior. 

i6j. All, used intensively, as in “All in a hot and copper sky ” 
(Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, III). 

163. bower, private room. See note on canto i. introd. 28. 

165. By times, betimes, i.e. by the proper time, early. £e is 
an old form of by. 

166. repose. See note on line 139 above. 

173. the livelong yesterday, all the previous day. 

178. Blessed Maryl an exclamation which rose naturally to the 
lips in the l6th century, when nearly everybody was a Roman 
Catholic. Such exclamations, of surprise or fear or awe, are not 
unfrequent in poetry. Coleridge has "Jesu Maria I”, Keats “Good 
saints!”, Wordsworth even “Dear Godl” 

179. Secure, having the feding of security, without anxiety, 
(Lat. se, for sine, without; cura, care.) This use of the word was 
common in. the i6th-i8th centuries. 
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X79. Ousenam, or Oxnam, between Branksome and Jedbuigh. 

185. Queen Mary, Mary of Guise, widow of James V., and at 
this time Regent. 

187. buy his life a day, save his life for one day. 

188. hazard, risk. 

189. bethink you of, remember. 

i8g. spell, a magical form of words. 

igi. This, i.r. the spell. 

igz. glamour, the magic powei by which objects are made to 
appear different from the reality. See note on canto iii. 103. 
Glamour is used here as an adjective. 

193. Hermitage, a castle in Roxbiiighshire, near the s.w. ex¬ 
tremity of the Border. It being the piopeity of the Douglas family, 
a 'knight from Hermitage’ would be welcome at Branksome. 

ig6. For all the vassalage, in spite of all the vassals who were 
keeping guard. For all is a common phrase, all, however, not 
usually qualifying the following noun, but meaning ‘ all that .could 
do ’. Cf. Milton, Nativity Hymn, 69— 

‘ ‘ The stars 

...will not take theii flight. 

For all the morning light”. 

Vassalage, properly an abstiact noun meaning ‘the state of being a 
vassal or dependant’, is heie used as a collective noun; -age is strictly 
a Norman-Fiench collective affix. 

197. quaint, strange, odd. (The woid, deiived from Lat. cog- 
nitus, well-known, through O.F. cotnle, first meant ‘known’ (cf. 
acquaint); then ‘ neat’, and so ‘ pietty’, ‘nice’. These last meanings 
are probably due to a fancied derivation from Lat. compiiis, adorned. 
The modern meaning is ‘odd and old-fashioned’.) 

lg8. azure, blue. (From an Arabic word, the name of a blue- 
coloured precious stone.) 

203. mused, wondered, meditated. 

205. To bring, in bringing. 

205. round, about. 

206. Spenser wrote a poem which he called Hymn to Heavsnlie 
Love. 

207. sprite, contracted form of sj>irit. Cf. ‘ spritely ’. 1 
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215, 216. ‘ The page’s low mind could not understand the purity 
of their love.’ 

217-222. Loclchait compares Byron’s Giaour — 

“Yes, love, indeed, is light from heaven, 

A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given, 

To lift from earth our low desiie”. 

219. fantasy, fancy. 

224. silver link, silken tie. Stlver is a symbol of brightness and 
purity, silk of softness and fineness. 

224. Cranstoim’s visit to Margaret was natural, in view of the fact 
that he was about to engage in a deadly fight. Scoll does not tell 
us, but it is implied in lines 280-1 and 443-S, that Cranstoun told 
Margaret at this nocturnal inteivievv of his determination to per¬ 
sonate Deloraine. 

230. port, “a luaitial piece of music, adapted to the bagpipe”. 
(A Gaelic word.) 

234. Ettrick wood, Ettiick Forest, in Selkirkshire. 

237. bandied, e.rchanged. ‘To bandy’ is piopeily ‘to beat to 
and fro and was a common expression In the game of tennis, 

242. The second 'twixt is unnecessary, 

243. ’gan is strictly coirect without the apostrophe, as the past 
tense of O. E. ginnan, not a shortened form of bcgari. 

243. to reckon kin and rent, to consider and state the degree 
of relationship in wlilch they stood to the Ladye’s family, and the 
rent they paid—urging that the nearest in blood and the one who 
paid highest rent should fight for Deloraine. 

244. frowning brow on brow. Cf. Richard Jl. i. i. 15, “face 
to face And frowning brow to brow ”. 

249. craved the combat due, begged that the combat might be 
allowed to take place as arranged. 

250. her charm successful, her charm (to have been) successful. 
See canto ill. stanza xxiii. The Ladye, finding Deloinine ■vvonnded 
after his encounter with Cranstoun, stanched his blood with a 
charm, and promised 

“ That he should be whole man and sound 
Within the course of a night and day ”, 

252. for, in order to reach. See note on canto iv. 28. 
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257. feats, famous deeds. (O.'F.faici,'Ls.t. faclum, ftomfacere, 
to do.) 

258. garb, dress. (From an old word meaning ‘ something got 
ready ’.) 

258. Flemish ruff, frilled collar, called ‘ Flemish’ either because 
actually made in Flanders or because, having been originally made 
there, ruffs of this kind were generally known as Flemish. In the 
Middle Ages the Flemings were famous cloth weavers, and Edward 
III. introduced Flemish weavers into England. 

259. doublet, close-fitting garment, so called jierhaps because it 
was wadded and so made doubly thick. 

259. buff, properly a kind of leather made fiom the skin of the 
o.'r. It was very thick. 

260. slash’d, having openings cut in it, through which the satin 
lining showed. 

262. Poland fur. The Russians and Poles wear thick fuis 
■during their long and bitter winter. 

263. hose, leg-coverings, reaching from the thighs to the feet. 

264. Bilboa blade. Bilbao, a town near the n.e. coast of Spain, 
was famous for its it on and steel. The fame of its manufactures is 
shown by the word iilhOy used by Shakespeare and other Elizabethan 
authors for a swoidi of. Scott’s IVooihtor/;, ch. iii. “My tough old 
knight and you were at drawn bilbo”. Weapons often take their 
names fiom the places wheie they arc manufactured: cf. ‘Damascus 
blade’, ‘Enfield rifle’, and ‘bayonet’from Bayonne. So “Jedwood- 
axe ” in canto i. 39. 

264. Marchmen, dwellers on the ‘marches’ or borderlands. 

265. studded, set with ornamental studs or knobs. Tliese were 
■often of gold or precious stone,s. Cf. Taming of the Shrna, In¬ 
duction, 2. 42, where the Lord promises Christopher Sly the tinker 
that his horses’ harness “ shall be studded all with gold and pearl". 

269. palfrey, a riding-horse. See note to canto i. introd. 13. 

270. foot-cloth, a long, often handsomely decorated, covering for 
a horse. 

271. wimple, a covering for the head, sides of the face, and 
jieck, once worn by women out-of-doors, now worn by nuns. 

272. chaplet, wreath. 

274. Angus. See note on line 52 above. 

oHn TTad Rtrnvp would have Striven. 

or. See note above at line 224. 
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283. graced, added grace to, honoured. 

284. Prize of the field. According to the agreement made 
(see canto iv. stanza xxxii.), if Deloraine should prove victor the boy 
was to be restored to his mother; if Musgrave should conquer, the 
boy was to remain as a hostage with the English. 

285. to view, iiiew is either a noun or a verb. If a noun, view 
will be used in the same sense as. m the phrases ‘ on view’, ‘exposed 
to view ’; if a verb, the meaning is that the boy was led out to see 
the light on which his fate depended. The former is the more 
probable explanation. 

290. leading-staffs, short sticks or batons carried as marks of 
their authori ty. The ‘ warder ’ thrown down by King Richard to 
stop the combat between Bolingbroke and Mowbray {Richard 77 , 
i. 3. 122) was a similar staff. 

2gr. marshals, olficeis appointed to manage the combat. (Lit. 
‘horse-servants’, O.F. mareschal, from O.Germ. marah, horse 
(cf. mare); scath, a servant. Marshal is now a military title.) 

291. mortal field, the field in which a deadly fight was about to 
take place. (Lat. mors, death.) 

293. ‘ A similar position with regard to any advantage to he 
derived from sun and wind.’ The fight would not be fair if one 
combatant was dazzled by the sunlight or troubled by the wind. 

295. King of England, Queen of Scotland. 

296. lasts should be lasted. 

3or. alternate Heralds. Alternate, an adjective qualifying 
Heralds, is for ‘ alternately ’, an adverb qualifying spoke. They 
spoke alternately, that is, in turn, one after the other. 

302-318. With these speeches of the Heialds compare similar 
speeches in Rickard II. act i. scene 3. Jeffiey says: “The whole 
scene of the duel, or judicious combat, is conducted according to the 
strictest oidinances of chivalry, and delineated with all the minute¬ 
ness of an ancient romancer. The modern reader will probably 
find it rather tedious; all but the concluding stanzas, which are in 
a loftier measure. ” 

303. freely born, free-born. is quite incorrect, the mean¬ 

ing, ‘ born a free man ’, not being expressed by an adverb qualifying 
born. But Scott had no scruple in suiting his metre in this way. 

303. despiteous, malicious, cruel. The word, not now in 
common use, is found in Spenser and Shakespeare and other 
older poets. In Chaucer it appears in the earlier form despitous\ 
he says of his ‘poor Parson’ (Prologue, Si6)> “He was to sinful 
man nought despitous ”, where the word has the meaning ‘ pitiless’. 
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305. scathe, harm. (O.E. sceatha.) 

308, This, this charge, accusation. 

311. strain, descent, kindred. (O.E. siyion, product.) The 
word has several forms; in Chaucer it is siyeen, in Spenser, strenc. 

313. coat, Le, coat of arms. A disgrace falling on a family was 
spoken of as staining their coats of arms. Hence the title of Brown¬ 
ing’s play, A Biol on the 'Scutcheon. 

315. That is, prove hy giving Musgrave mortal wounds. It was 
assumed that the conqueror was in the right. 

322. poised, balanced on the arm. 

.323. measured, cautious and slow. 

324. did close, came to close quarters, fought hand to hand. 

327. to, in response to, under the blows of the axes. 

334. claymore, a large broadsword. (Gaelic claidheamh mor\ 
ithe first syllable connected with Lat. sladius, sword; the last with 
Lat. magmis, gieat.) 

334. bayonet. Bayonets are said to have been first made at 
Bayonne, in s.w. France.—For the contest of claymore with bayonet 
•see note on canto iv. 21. 

335. through red blood. By a poetical extravagance the war- 
horse may be said here to dash through its own red blood. But 
perhaps the phrase means ‘through heaps of the slain and wounded 
.as thoirgh their blood formed a running stream. 

336. reeling strife, men swaying this way and that as they 
ifought. Strife, an abstract noun, is put for the men striving. 

337. for must be understood differently with death and with life. 
For death means ‘because of’, ‘for fear of death’; for life means 
‘on behalf of’, ‘in order to save his hfe’. 

33S-367. These lines contain real instances of the historic preseirt, 
•the use of the present tense making the descr'qrtioir more vivid and 
real. 

343. visor, movable front part of the helmet to protect the face, 

344. gorget, throat-armour. (F. gorge, throat; cf. corslet from 
corse.) 

346. bootless, useless. (O.E. bdt, profit.) 

46. Friar. The friars (O.F. frere, from Lat. frater, brother) 
•were originally a preaching brotherhood. 
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348. shriven. ^ To ‘ shrive ’ a man is to hear his confession and 
give him absolution or pardon. (Hence SArove-'T-as^is.y, the day 
on which people were shiiven before the Lenten fast.) Gieat im¬ 
portance is attached to this in the Roman Catholic church. 

351. naked. This implies that the Friar was one of the poorer 
brotherhoods. The original friars bound themselves by a vow of 
poverty, but they soon became rich. Chaucer’s “Frere” had no 
“thredbare cope” like a “poure scoler”, but “was lik a maister 
or a pope”. 

351. with red, the blood of the knights. 

353. the shouts on high, the loud shouts which filled the air. 
The rough warriors thought nothing of the dying man. 

358. the crucifix. For the reason why it was held before him 
of. Marmioti, vi. stanza xxxii.— 

“ 0 look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine; 

O, think on faith and bliss”. 

The death of Marmion has several points of likeness with the death 
of Musgrave here. 

359. darkening eye, eye to which all things are becoming dark 
in death. 

364, Pours, as though the “ghostly comfort” were a healing 
balm, 

364. ghostly, spiritual. (O. E. of a spirit.) 

371. beaver, the mouthpiece of the helmet, which could he 
moved to allow the wearer to drink. (F. baviire, a child’s bib. 
The spelling here is perhaps due to confusion with ‘heaver-hat’.) 

373. gratulating, congiatulating, complimenting on his success. 

378. panic, here an adjective, ‘in extreme and causeless fear’. 
(From Pan, the Greek rural god, who was supposed to cause such 
fear.) 

382. haggard, with pale and worn face. Skeat says that the 
word, originally hagged {i.e. like a witch, hag), was mis-spelt 
through confusion witli haggard, meaning ‘wild’, and said of 
a hawk (O.F. hagard, wild). 

383. as, as If he were, as being. 

384. armed, an epithet transferred from the men who were 
armed. 

387. Vaulted, leapt. {O.V.volter, to leap, through Ital. from 
Lat. volvere, to turn round.) 
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392, this fair prize. We can imagine that Cranstoun had a 
double meaning, referring to the young boy, and also, with a mean¬ 
ing look at the Ladye, to Margaret. 

397. The Ladye had been doubly anxious—anxious that the 
fight should end in favour of the supposed Deloraine, in order that 
she might regain her son; and troubled because, though she had 
said that Deloraine should be “whole man and sound”, yet she 
feared his strength might fail. Her magic powers are of little use 
to her all through. 

400. Me lists not tell, it does not please me to tell, I do not 
wish to tell. See note on list, canto ii. line 141. 

404. feud, quarrel. 

404. forgo, give up. The piefix for has an intensive force, with 
the sense of‘away’, as in ‘foiget’, ‘forswear’, &c. 

405. bless the nuptial hour; in prose, consent to their mar¬ 
riage. l,Nupttnl, from Lai. nubere, to marry.) 

407. river...hill. Cf. canto 1 . stanza xv., where the River Spirit 
and the Mountain Spirit converse. 

408. prophecy. Cf. canto i. 177— 

“—no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower 
Till pride be quell’d and love be free ”. 

410. Not you, including Cranstoun and those who had pleaded 
his cause. 

4ir. influence, an astrological term, denoting the inflowing 
power which the heavenly bodies were snpoosed to have on the 
lives of men. 

413. quell’d, destroyed, vanquished. 

415. might, could. 

420. betrothing day. The betrothal was in olden times, and 
still is on the Continent, a far more important and binding ceremony 
than it is now. 

The story is now practically finished, but the sixth canto affords 
an opportunity for the description of the marriage feast and the 
pilgrimage to Melrose, and for the introduction of the Minstrel's 
songs, including the beautiful Jiosabelle. 

423. All, even, just; used for emphasis, 

^ ’ • ' • figurative sense. 

nagic. See note oil canto iii. line 140. 
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430. dight, clad. The proper sense is‘prepared’. 

436. in view of day, in daylight. Magic, being unlawful and 
believed to be connected with evil spirits, was fitly practised at night. 

437. well she thought, she thoroughly determined. 

440. Michael’s grave, the grave of the wizard Michael Scott at 
Melrose Abbey, from which the Book of Magic had been taken by 
Deloraine at the Ladye’s bidding, 

441. Needs not, there is no need. Needs used impersonally. 

448. some chance, and not the Ladye’s magic charms. 

450. taught, informed. 

456. held him for, ‘took’ him for, considered him to he. 

436. wraith, “the spectral apparition of a living person”. The 
word is generally used as meaning the ghost-like form of a person 
just dead or about to die, appearing to some one connected with him. 

459. what hap had proved, what the fortune of the combat 
had been. 

461. debate, strife, contest. (Lat. de, down; datuere, to beat; 
through O. F. dehatre.) 

462. void of, fiee fiom. (Lat. vidiis, empty,) 

462. rancorous, intensely spiteful. (Lat. rmtcor, a bad smell.) 

466. meet, fitting (from the Borderer’s point of view). 

466. for, on account of 

474. epitaph, strictly an inscription on a tomb. (Gk. eji, upon; 
iaphos, tomb.) Here it is used almost in the sense of ‘eulogy’, a 
speech of praise. 

477. if, granting that, 

478. a sister’s son to me, one who was to vie in the relation¬ 
ship of a sisteds son. 

480. Naworth Castle, Howard’s castle near Carlisle. 

481. mark, worth 13 r. 4 n'. In expressions of number, weight, &c,, 
the sign of the plural is often omitted as here. Cf. 'fen stone’; also 
The Tempest, i. 2. 53, “Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year 
since ”. 

482. long of, because of; usually ‘along of’. 

487. rest thee Godl may God give thee rest. 

490. word, watchword, motto. 

490. Snaffle, spur, and spear. Scott says that he took this 
from Drayton’s Polyolb'wti, song'is— 
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“ The lands that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear, 

Have for their blazon had the snaffle, spur, and spear”, 
(Sjiqffle, a horse’s bridle: Dutch snavd, a muzzle.) This motto 
implies the readiness in which the Borderers always kept themselves 
and their horses for the sudden outbreaks. 

4gi. to follow gear, to go in pursuit of those who had carried 
off booty. Gear, from O. E, gearwe, things got ready, was applied 
to all kinds of things: armour, tools, dress, &c. 

492. as we look’d behind. Deloraine recalls the time when 
he was one of a marauding party who were being chased by Mus- 
gi-ave. The skilful way in which the pursuit was managed extorted 
admiration even from the pursued. 

493. chase, that which was the object of the chase. 

493. wind, track along their winding course. 

494. the dark blood-hound. Scott notes that blood-hounds 
were employed even up to his own day to track marauders on the 
Borders. They were similarly used in America to track runaway 
slaves. 

495. rouse the fray, stir up the pursuers to the light. 

499. bowning, going. In hi. 392 “bowne them” means‘make 
themselves ready to go . See note there. 

50a. levell'd lances, lances ranged horizontally, and either rest¬ 
ing on the shoulders of the bearers, or held with hands lowered. 

502, four and four, referring to the beareis, not the lances. 
Sets of four men took it in turns to carry the body. 

504. upon the gale. There has been no mention of a storm, 

so that gale, properly meaning ‘a furious storm’, here means ‘a 
gentle breeze’, ns in Paradise Rei^ahied, ii. 364, “winds of 

gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned ”, and in Keble’s hymn— 

“ Softer than gale at morning prime, 

I-Iovered His holy Dove 

505. the Minstrel's plaintive wail. It does not seem prob¬ 
able that there was only one minstrel. Hence the Minstrel must be 
taken as a general or collective term. Wail, the wailing, mournful 
sound produced by the musical instruments. 

506. in sable stole. The ‘stole’ was properly a long tunic 
reaching to the ground. Spenser and Milton, however, use the word 
as meaning ‘ hood ’; cf. Penseroso, 35— 

“ And saUe stole of cypress lawn. 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn ”. 
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This is perhaps what is meant here, though the ecclesiastical stole 
is strictly “a long narrow scarf, with fringed ends”, worn about the 
neck and hanging down in front over each shoulder, sable, blacky 
from the black-furred animat of that name. 

507. requiem, a solemn hymn in which God is asked to give rest 
to the souls of the dead. It is so called from the first word of the 
Latin: Requiem aeternmn dona eis, Domine (' Rest eternal give to 
them, O Lord ’). (Lat. requies, rest.) 

509. trailing pikes, pikes reversed and trailed along the ground^ 
as a sign of mourning. 

511. Leven, a small river in Cumberland. 

512. Holme Coltrame or Cultram, in N. Cumberland, on the 
Solway Firth. It had a famous Cistercian abbey {probably the 
“lofty nave” mentioned here), within whose precincts, and not at 
Melrose, Michael Scott tlie wizard was, according to one tradition, 
buried. 

512. nave, churcli. Strictly, only the body of the church, with¬ 
out the aisles; as Skeat says, “by the common similitude which 
likened Christ’s church to a ship”. (Lat. navts, slilp.) 

515. Coutinue the music in imitation of the dead march or funeral 
music played at the funeral of Musgrave. This stanza admirably 
expresses the‘effect of the Minstrel’s music on the fair listeners. As 
he played, they seemed to be able to see the mournful procession 
crossing mountain and valley, then entering the church, and then the 
burial amid the solemn strains of the full choir. 

516. a-near, a poetical word, found also in Coleridge's .<dKr/e«^ 
Mariner j 310 — 

“ And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear 

The a- is a corruption of the preposition o?z, as in ‘ amain ’. 

517. eludes, avoids as though mockingly. (Lat. e, out; ludere, 
to play.) 

520. Seems, i,e. it seems. 

521. loads the gale, fills the air. See note on line 504. 

523. stave, song, stanza. This sense of the word has nothing to 
do with stave as meaning the series of parallel lines on which music 
is written. 

524. they, the Duchess and her ladies. 

327. Wander, used here transitively. So we can say ‘roam the 
land’, ‘walk the street’, ‘sail the sea’. 
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527,538. poor and thankless soil... generous Southern 
Land. Though here the soil is mentioned, the disposition of the 
inhabitants is meant. As a matter of fact, the soil of England is 
richer than that of Scotland, and the Scotch are said to he corre¬ 
spondingly less open-handed than the English. Yet Scottish hospi¬ 
tality is proverbial. 

530. howsoe’er, although. 

534. scornful jeer, rather a strong expression to be applied to 
the ladies’ remarks. The Duchess, too, was a Scotswoman. How¬ 
ever, the complaint serves as an introduction to the sirlendid patriotic 
outburst at the opening of the next canto. 

535. Misprised, slighted, set at a low price. (The word is also 
spelt ‘ misprized ’, the j being due to its derivation from Latin through 
O. F. mesjiriser.) 

536. High, of lofty indignation. 
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1 

Breathes t]ieie the man, witli soul so dead, 

Who never lo himself hath said. 

This is iiiy oivn, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d. 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, t 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 

If snch there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; lO 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, ti; 

Unwept, unhopour'd, and unsung. 

JI. 

O Caledonia! stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the Hood, -20 

Land of my sires 1 what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 35 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole friends thy ivoocls and streams were left; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 30 

Though none should guide my feeble way: 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 

Although It chill my wither’d, cheek; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 35 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 
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III. 

Not scorn’d like me! to Braiiksome Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call; 

Trooping they came, from near and far, 

The jovial priests of mirth and war; 40 

Alike for feast and fight prepared, 

Battle and banquet both they shared. 

Of late, before each martial clan, 

They blew their death-note in the van. 

But now, for every merry mate, 45 

Rose the portcullis’ iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string. 

They dance, they revel, and they sing. 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 


Me lists not at this tide declare ^ 50 

The splendour of the spousal rite. 

How muster’d in the chapel fair 
Both maid and matron, squire and knight; 

Me lists not tell of owclies rare. 

Of mantles green, and braided hair, 55 

And kii'tlos furr’d with miniver; 

What plumage waved the altar round. 

How spins and ringing chainlets sound; 

And hard it were for bard to speak 

The changeful hue of Margaret’s cheek; 60 

That lovely hue which comes and flies. 

As awe and shame alternate rise I 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the Ladye high 
Chapel or altar enme not nigh; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 65 

So much she fear’d each holy place. 

False slanders these :—1 trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell; 

For mighty words and signs have power 

O’er sprites in planetary hour : 70 

Yet scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth I say. 

The Ladye by the altar stood. 
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Of sable velvet her arrays 75 

And on her head a crimson hood, 

With peails embroider’d and entwined, 

Guaicled with gold, with ermine lined; 

A merlin sat upon her wrist 

Held by a leash of silken twist. So 

VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon . 

'T was now the merry hour of noon. 

And in the lofty archdd hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, S5 

Marshall’d the rank of every guest ; 

Pages, with leady blade, were there, 

The mighty meal to carve and share: 

O’er capon, heron-sliew, and crane. 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, go 

And o’er the boar-head, garnish’d brave, 

And cygnet from St. Mary’s wave j 
O’er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 95 

Above, beneath, without, within! 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rung irumpet, shalm, and psaltery ; 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaff’d. 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugh’d; too 

Whisper’d young knights, in tone more mild, 

To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high jierch’d on beam. 

The clamour join’d with whistling scream. 

And flapp’d their wings, and shook their bells, 105 
In concert with the slag-hounds' yells. 

Round go the flasks of ruddy wine. 

From Bourdeatix, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply. 

And all is mirth and revelry. iio 

VII. 

The Goblin Page, omitting still 
No oppoitunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high. 

To rouse debate and jealousy ; 
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Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstcin, 115 

By nature fierce, and n’arm with tv'ine. 

And now in humour highly cross’d, 

About some steeds his band had lost, 

High woids to words succeeding still, 

Smote, vvilh his gauntlet, stout Hunthill; 120 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Draw-the-sword. 

He took it on the page’s saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 125 

The kindling discord to compose ; 

Stern Rutheiford right little said. 

But bit his glove, and shook his head,— 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrad, cold, and drench’d in blood, 130 
His bosom gored with many a wound, 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found; 

Unknown the manner of his death. 

Gone was his brand, Ijoth sword and sheath; 

But ever from that time, ’t was said, 135 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 


VUI. 

The dwarf, who fear’d his master’s eye 
Might his foul treachery espy, 

Now sought the castle buttery, 

Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 140 

Rcvell’d as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly sclle. 

Watt Tinlinli, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Firc-the-Braes; 

And he, as by his breeding bound, 145 

To Howard’s merry-men sent it round. 

To quit them, on the English side. 

Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

“A deep carouse to yon fair bride!"— 

At every pledge, from vat and pail, 150 

Foam’d forth in floods the nut-brown ale; 

While shout the riders every one; 
p .-1, of mii-tii ne’er cheer’d their clan, 

’d Buccleuch the name did gain, 

the cleuch the buck was ta’en. 155 
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IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought, 

Remember’d him of Tinlinn’s yew, 

And swore, it should be dearly bought 
That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did niolest, 160 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest; 

Told, how he fled at Solway strife, 

And how Hob Armstrong cheer’d his wife; 

Then, shunning still his powerful arm, 

At unawares he wrought him harm; 165 

From trencher stole his choicest cheer, 

Dash’d from his lips his can of beer; 

Then, to his knee sly creeping on. 

With bodkin pierced him to the bone ; 

The venom’d wound, and festering joint, 170 

Long after rued that bodkin’s point. 

The startled yeoman swore and spurn’d, 

And board and flagons overturn’d. 

Riot and clainour wild began; 

Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 175 

Took in a darkling nook his post, 

And grinn'd, and mutter’d, “ Lost! lost ! lost! ” 


X. 

By this, the Dame, lest farther fray 
Should mar the concord of the day. 

Had bid the Minstrels tune their lay. 180 

And first stept forth old Albert Grmme, 

The Minstrel of that ancient name; 

Was none who struck the harp so well. 

Within, the Land Debateable; 

Well friended, too, his hardy kin, 185 

Whoever lost, were sure to win; 

They sought the beeves that made their broth, 

In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature hade. 

His simple song the Borderer said, 190 


XI. 


ALBERT GR.EME. 

It was an English ladye brightj 

(The sun shines fair on Cailisle wall,) 

F a 
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And she would marry a Scottish knight, 

For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, igj 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall; 

But they were sad ere day was done, 

Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall; 200 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 205 
A Scottish knight the lord of all! 

XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

When dead, in her true love’s arms, she fell. 

For Love was still the lord of all! 210 

He pierced her brother to the heart, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall:— 

So perish all would true love part. 

That Love may still be lord of all! 

And then he took the cross divine, 215 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the lord of all, 

N ow all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 220 

Pray for their souls Who died for love, 

For love shall still be lord of all! 

XIU. 

As ended Albert’s simple lay, 

' hard of loftier port; 

, rhyme, and roundelay, 225 

d in haughty Henry’s court: 
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There rung thy harp, unrivall’d long, 
Fitztraver of the silver song^! 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre— 

Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame.^ 
His was the hero’s soul of fire. 

And his the bard’s immortal name. 
And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 


230 


XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar, 235 

And oft, within some olive grove. 

When even came with twinkling star, 

They sung of Surrey's absent love. 

His step the Italian peasant stay’d, 

And deem’d, that spirits from on high, 240 

Round where some hermit saint was laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 

So sweet did harp and voice combine. 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 


XV. 

Fitztraver! O what tongue may say 245 

The pangs thy faithful bosom knew. 

When Surrey of the deathless lay. 

Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew? 

Regardless of the tyrant's frown. 

His harp call’d wrath and vengeance down. 250 
He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor’s green glades, and courtly bowers. 

And faithful to his patron’s name, 

With Howard still Fitztraver came; 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he, 255 

And chief of all his minstrelsy. 


XVI. 

FITZTRAVER. 

’Twas All-souls’ eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high" 
He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, 
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Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 
When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 260 
To show to him the ladye of his heart. 

Albeit betwixt them roar’d the ocean grim ; 

Yet so the sage had hight to play his part. 

That he should see her form in life and limb. 

And mark, if still she lov'ed, and still she thought of 
him. 265 


XVTI. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye. 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 

Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallow’d taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic implements of magic might; 270 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 

And almagest, and altar, nothing bright; 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan. 

As watchlight by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror huge and high, 275 
Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And forms upon its breast the Earl ’gan spy, 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream; 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 
To form a lordly and a lofty room, 280 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Placed by a couch of Agra’s silken loom. 

And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair all the pageant—but how passing fair 
I The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind! 285 
O’er her white bosom stray’d her hazel hair, 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined; 

All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined. 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine, 289 

le strain that seem’d her inmost soul to find;— 
avour’d strain was Surrey’s raptured line, 
mat lair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 
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Slow roll’d the clouds upon the lovely form, 

And swept the goodly vision all away— 

So royal envy roll’d the murky storm 395 

O’er my beloved Master’s glorious day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant! Heaven repay' 

On thee, and on thy children’s latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway. 

The gory bridal bed, the plunder’d shrine, 300^ 

The murder’d Surrey’s hlood, the tears of Geraldine! 

XXI. 

Both Scots, and Southern chietj, prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song; 

These hated Henry’s name as death, 

And those still held the gneient faith.—, 305 

Then, from his seat, with lofty air. 

Rose Harold, bard of brave St. Clair; 

St. Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was born where restless seas 310 

Howl round the storm-swept Orcades; 

Where jerst.St. Clairs held princely sway 
O’er isle and islet, strait and hay ;— 

Still nods their palace to its fall, 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall!— 315 

Thence oft he mark’d fierce Pentland rave. 

As if grim Odin rode her wave; 

And watch’d, the whilst, with visage pale. 

And throbbing heart, the struggling sail; 

For all of wonderful and wild 320 

Had rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful ^ 

In these rude isles might fancy cull; ■ < 

For thither came, in times afar. 

Stern Lochlin’s sons of roving war, 335 

The Norsemen, train’d to spoil and blood, 

Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food ; 

Kings of the main their leaders brave. 

Their barks the dragons of the wave. 
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And there, in many a stormy vale, 33c 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale; 

And many a Runic column high 
Had witness’d grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

Learn’d many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth,— 335 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl’d, 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 

Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle’s bloody swell; 

Of Chiefs, who, guided through the gloom 340 
By the pale death-lights of the tomb. 

Ransack’d the graves of warriors old. 

Their falchions wrench’d from corpses’ hold, 

Waked the deaf tomb with war’s alarms. 

And bade the dead arise to arms) 345 

With war and wonder all on flame. 

To Roslin’s bowers young Harold came. 

Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 

He learn'd a milder minstrelsy; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 350 

Mix’d with the softer numbers well. 


xxm. 

HAROLD. 

O listen, listen, ladies gnyl 

No haughty feat of arms I tell; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 335 

—“ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew 1 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravcnshcuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

“ The blackening wave is edged with white: 360 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

WJjose screams forbodc that wreck is nigdj. 

ht the gifted Seer did view 

hroud swathed round laclye gay; 365 
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Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch: 

Why cross the gioorny lirth to-day?”— 

“’T is not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 370 

Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

“ ’T is not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide. 

If’tis not fill’d by Rosabelle.”— 375 

O’er Roslin all that dreary night, 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'T was broader than the watch-fire’s light, 

And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 380 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen, 

’T was seen from Dryden’s groves of oak. 

And seen from cavern’d Hawthornden. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 385 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem’d all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-hound, 390 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 

The lordly line of high St. Clair. 395 

There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold— 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 

And each St. Clair was buried there, 400 

With candle, with book, and with knell; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
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XXIV. 

So sweet was Harold’s piteous lay, 

Scarce mark'd the guests the darken’d hall, 405 
Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved them all; 

It was not eddying mist or fog. 

Drain’d by the sun from fen or bog; 

Of no eclipse had sages told ; 410 

And yet, as it came on apace. 

Each one could scarce his neighbour’s face. 

Could scarce his own stretch’d hand behold. 

A secret honor check’d the feast, 

And chill'd the soul of every guest; 415 

E’en the high Dame stood half aghast. 

She knew some evil on the blast; 

The elvish page fell to the ground. 

And, shuddering, mutter’d, “ Found! found! found!” 

XXV. 

Then sudden, through the darken’d air, 430 

A flash of lightning came; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seem’d on flame. 

Glanced every rafter of the hall. 

Glanced every shield upon the wall; 425 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 

Were instant seoir, and instant gone; 

Full through the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flash’d the levin-brand, 

And fill’d the hall with smouldering smoke, 430 
As on the elvish page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and loud. 

Dismay’d the brave, appall’d the proud,— 

From sea to sea the latum rung; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 435 
To arms the startled warders sprung. 

When ended was the dreadful roar, 

The elvish dwarf was seen no morel 

XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksomo Hall, 

Some saw a sight, not seen by all; 440 

That dreadful voice was heard by some. 

Cry, with loud summons, “ Gylbin, COME!” 
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And on the spot where burst the brand, 

Just where the page had flung him down, 

Some saw an arm, and some a hand, 445 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence pray’d and shook. 

And terror dimm’d each lofty look. 

But none of all the astonish’d train 

Was so dismay’d as Deloraine; 450 

His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 

’T was fear’d his mind would ne’er return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan. 

Like him of whom the story ran. 

Who spoke the spcctre-hound in Man. 455 

At length, by fits, he darkly told, 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold— 

That he had seen, right certainly, 

^ shape •with amice "wrapp’d aroitiici, 

With a -wrought Spanish baldric bound, 460 

L.ike pilgrim from beyond the seaj 
And knew—but how it matter’d not— 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 

XXVI t. 

The anxious crowd, with horror pale, 

All trembling heard the wondrous tale; 465 

No sound was made, no word was spoke, 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 

And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St. Bride of Douglas make. 

That he a pilgrimage would take 470 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease his troubled breast, 

To some bless’d saint his prayers address’d; 

Some to St. Modan made their vows, 475 

Some to St. Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the H oly Rood of Lisle, 

Some to our Ladye of the Isle; 

Each did his patron witness make. 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 480 

And monks should sing, and bells should toll. 

All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 

While vows were ta’en, and prayers were pray’d, 

'T is said the noble dame, dismay’d, 

Renounced, for aye, dark magic’s aid. 

1814 ) Fa 
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XXVIII. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 

Which after in short space befell; 

Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Bless’d Teviods Flower, and Cianstoun’s heir 
After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were lo mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine. 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 

XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest. 

And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did eveiy pilgrim go; 

The standers-by might hear uneath. 

Footstep, or voice, or high-diawn breath, 
Through all the lengthen’d row: 

No lordly look, nor martial stride. 

Gone was their gloiyf, sunk their pride, 
Forgotten their renown; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide 
To the high altai’s hallow’d side. 

And there they knelt them down ; 

Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of dcpaited brave; 

Beneath the lettci’d stones were laid 
The ashes of their fatheis dead; 

From many a garnish’d niche around, 

Stern saints and tortured maityrs fi own’d. 

XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular. 

And snow-white stoles, in order due, 

The holy Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came; 

Taper and host, and book they bare, 

And holy banner, flourish'd fair 
With the Redeemer's name. 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch’d his hand, 

And bless’d them as they kneel’d; 
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With holy cross he sign’d them all, 

And pray’d they might be sage in hall, 

And fortunate in field. 

Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 

And solemn requiem for the dead; 

And bells toll’d out their mighty peal, 530 

For the departed spirit’s weal; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song,— 535 

Dies Ilt/E, DIES ILLA, 

Soi.vET s.e:clum in favilla ; 

While the pealing organ rung; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 54.0 

Thus the holy Fathers sung. 

XXXI. 

HViMN FOR THE DEAD. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day? 545 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll. 

The flaming heavens together roll; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the deadi 

Oh! on that day, that wrathful day, J50 

When man to judgment wakes from clay. 

Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay. 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away! 


Hush’d is the harp—the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone? 555 

Alone, in indigence and age. 

To linger out his pilgrimage? 

No; close beneath proud Newark’s tower. 

Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower; 

A simple hut; but there was seen 560 

The little garden hedged with green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
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ThciT slicltor’cl wanderers, by ihe blaze, 
Oft heard the tale of other days; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 

And give the aid he begg’d before. 

So pass’d the winter’s day; but still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath; 
When throstles sung in Harehcad-shaw, 
And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 
And flourish’d, broad, Blackandro’s oak. 
The aged Harper’s soul awoke! 

Then u'ould ho sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 
Forsook the hunting of the deer; 

And Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 

Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song. 



NOTES. 


CANTO SIXTH. 

The main interest of the poem ceased with the betrothal of Mar¬ 
garet and Lord Cranstoun. But the Gublin page, who had played 
a more or leas important pait in the story, was left unaccounted for, 
and Scott determined to get rid of him in another canto, which he 
made of suitable length by the description of the wedding festivities 
in which the songs of the minstrels are introduced, and of the final 
ending of the feud by the pilgrimage to Melrose. 

The first two stanzas, containing Scott’s famous patriotic lines, 
were skilfully led up to at the close of the fifth canto. They are an 
indignant response to the question of the listening ladies, why the 
Minstrel wandered through Scotland, “a poor and thankless soil ”, 
when he might have been gaining rich rewards and honour in "the 
more generous boutliem land 

I. Breathes there the man, i.e. does there live any such 
man? 

1. with soul so dead, so incapable of the higher feelings. 

2. who is used with reference to the antecedent man, as though 
the words “with sou] so dead’* had not occurred. It here = ‘as 
that lie', the ‘as’ corresponding to ‘so ’ being implied. 

4. within him burn'd. Cf. St. Luke, xxiv, 32, "Did not our 
heart burn within us?" 

6. strand, shore, is used for ‘country’, a part for the whole. 

8. no minstrel raptures swell. Raptures is here probably 
used in the sense of the rapturous or joyful strains of music which, 
e.xpress liis feelings. So Conius says of the Lady's song (Milton, 
Camus, 247)— 

“ with these raptures moves tlie vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence”. 

II. Despite, notwithstanding. 

II. pelf, wealth. The word is only applied contemptuously. 
(O.F. pelf re, booty.) 
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12. concentred all in self, selfish in all his thoughts, aims, and 
desires, which are all fixed on himseir, as all the spokes of a 

wheel meet in one centre, 

14. doubly dying, i,c, dying in his body, and all rememhiance 
of hirn dying too. So in canto v. line 20, “Whose memory feels 
a second death ”, 

15. vile, common, worthless; expressing tlie worthlessness of 
men’s bodies and their material possessions compared with their 
souls. Cf. “Dust thou art, to dust thou shalt return”. 

17. O Caledonia I This begins what is technically called an 
apostrophe, an address to an inanimate thing that is personified. 

18. nurse. In Shakespeare’s Richard JI, BoUnebroke calls 
England his “nurse”. The poet Spenser called London his 
“most kindly nurse”. In this way they expressed their affection 
for the country and the town in which their early life was passed, 
and their early impressions were received. Scotland, a land of 
varied scenery, is a land where the young poet’s imagination may 
be fed and stimulated. Observe wlmt influence Scottish scenery 
had on Scott himself, on Bums, and on Wordsworth when he visited 
the country. 

ig~2i. These lines contain an example of the figure of speech 
called climax (Gk. hltmax, a IndderX so called because it consists of 
a series of exclamations gradually rising in stiength. Scott rises 
from “land of brown heath” to “land of the mouiUain” and then 
“land of my sires ”. 

2fl, the filial band, the bond of affection which unites him to 
his country as a son to his mother. (Lat.y 7 //;/jr, a son.) 

26. Seems as, it seems as if. 

26, 27. Arrange these lines in prose order. 

2g. extremity of ill, the deepest misroriimc. 

31. guide my feeble way,/.r. guide me as I feebly go onmy 
way. 

32. down Ettrick break, blow in gusts down the valley of the 
Ettrick. 

33. “The preceding four lines now form, the inscription on the 
monument of Sir Walter Scoit in the market-place of Selkirk.” 

37. Not scorn’d like me! See the note on canto i, 7, where 
it is pointed out that in earlier times the Minstrel had been held in 
high favour. 
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40. priests of mirth and war, i.e. the celebration in song of 
the fe&tivities of peace and the glories of war was almost a religiou? 
duty to them. 

43. Of late, recently, that is when the two hostile armies were 
face to face before Branksome. 

44. death-note, such music as should stir up the soldiers to 
mortal 6ght. 

44. in the van, in the front of the armies or 'vanguard', 

from Fr. avant-garde, avarit meaning 'before'). 

46. portcullis, an iron grating, which could be let down in front 
of the gateway of the castle. 

4g. rude, rough; meaning that the turrets were more used to 
rough scenes of violence than to merry scenes. 

50. Me lists not, I do not wish to: see note to canto il. line 141. 

51. spousal rite, wedding ceremonies. 

54. owches, golden ornaments in which precious stones are set. 
Cf. £;ccdns, xxvin. li, “Thou shalt make tliem to be set in ouchee 
of gold”. The true form of the word is ' nouch', from O.F, nomht, 
a buckle. ^ A nouch' became 'an ouch', just as 'a nadder' became 
‘ an adder 

56. miniver, a white fur spotted with black, (O.F. tnenu vairi 

Lat. minutus, small; and varied.) 

57. plumage, coUectivelyfor theplumes oftheassembledkmghts. 
The meaning is, ' what knights there were, whose plumes waved 
around the altar’, 

58. chainlets, small chains, probably those holding up the 
knights’ swords or the ladies* trains. The word was coined by 
Scott. 

59. hard it were, it would be a dlfHcuU task. 

59. speak, describe. 

68, Scott notes that popular belief made a distinction between 
magicians, who were supposed to comma 7 id spirits, and wizards, 
who were supposed to be under the control of, or in equal partnership 
with, evil spirits. The Ladye’s magic was of the former kind, and 
was feeble enough. 

70. sprites, spirits. 
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70. in planetary hour. In the Middle Ages it was believed 
that the stars had some influence on the lives and destinies of men. 
People of all classes used to consult astiologeis to ascertain what 
star they weie born under, and no one would undertake any im- 

E ortant course of action unless he was assured tliat liis stais were 
Lvourable. In planetary hour therefore means the time at which 
the particular planets concerned were favoiiralile to the exercise of 
the “ mighty words and signs”. 

71. scarce I praise, I can haidly give piaise to. 

78. Guarded, edged. 

78. ermine, the fur of a small animal. 

79- merlin. Scott notes: “A meilin, or sparrow hawk, was 
actually carried by ladies of rank, as a falcon was, in time of peace, 
the constant attendant of a knight or baron He also quotes a 
complaint by an old author of “the common and indecent custom 
of bringing hawks and hounds into churches”. 

80. leash, a loose string or strap. (Lat. laxus^ slack.) The 
word is usually applied to the stiap by which a hunting-dog was 
held. 

84. gorgeous, splendid, “The sense of‘gorgeous’ was origin¬ 
ally proud, from the swelling of the throat in pride. The derivation 
is from F. gorge, throat." (Skeat.) 

86. ‘ Conducted the guests to theii places, according to their rank.’ 

87. with ready blade. The pages were ready: ready is a 
‘ transferred epithet ’. 

8g. capon, a fattened cock-chicken. 

89. heron-shew, a young heron. Also spelt ‘heronshaw’, 
‘hernshaw’, ‘handsaw’ (cf. the phrase ‘to know a hawk from a 
handsaw ’). From O. F. herounfaiu, a form of herouttcel, diminutive 
of hairon, 

go. peacock. Scott notes: “The peacock was considered, 
during the times of chivalry, not merely as an exquisite delicacy, 
but as a dish of peculiar solemnity. After being roasted, it was 
again decorated with its phrmage, and a sponge, dipped in liglited 
spirits of wine, was placed in its bill.’’ 

'-"-•s Scott notes: “The boar’s head was also a 
’al splendotrr. In Scotland it was sometimes 
banners, displaying the colours and aohieve- 
vhose board it was served.’’ 
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91. garnish'd, ornamented. See previous note, 

gl. brave, adj. for adverb; finely. This is the original sense of 
‘ brave cf. Scottish ‘ bravv 

ga. cygnet, young swan. 

92. St. Mary’s wave, St. Mary’s Loch, at the head of the river 
Yarrow. There were often flights of wild swans upon it. ffhi'e is 
put, by the figure of speech called synecdoche, for the lake on which 
the waves were. 

94. spoke his benison, said grace, ashed a blessing, Spoke, 
short for spoken. Benison, blessing; a doublet of ‘benediction’, the 
latter being derived direct from Lat. benedktia, the former being 
the O. F. benison, 

gS. shalm, a musical instuiment something like an oboe or 
clarinet, in which the note is produced by the breath of the player 
striking against a thin reed. (O. F. chalemic, Lat. calamus, a reed. 
The word is also written ‘shawm’, as in the Prayer Book version 
of Psalm xcviii. 6, “with trumpets also and shawms’’.) It was 
sometimes wrongly supposed to be an instrument of the cornet kind. 

gS, psaltery, a stringed instrument, like a harp. (Throngh F, 
and Lat, from Gk. psalterion.) 

gg, clanging, that is, either when they placed them roughly upon 
the table, or when they struck them one against another as they drank 
toasts. 

103. hooded. When the hawks were not actually employed in 
hunting, they had little caps or hoods upon their heads. These 
were withdrawn when they were let fly. 

103. on beam, i.e. on the beams which crossed the “loftyarched 
hall ” supporting the roof. 

105. bells, small bells fastened to the birds’ wings. 

107. Note that Scott here changes his construction from the past 
to the present tense. 

loS. Bourdeaux, s.w. of France. Orleans, in central France, 
the Rhine, the river flowing through Germany and Holland into 
the North Sea. The wines of Bourdeaux and the Rhine are still 
celebrated. 

log. sewers, servants whose duty it was to bring in the dishes 
and wait at table. Formerly they had to taste the food, in order to 
assure their master that it was not poisoned. (From an old word 
seu/en, to set meat, from O. E, seaio, juice.) 
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115, Conrad, the officer of the German mercenaries. See canto 
iv. stanza xviii. 

117. in humour highly cross’d, much vexed in temper. 

iig. ‘ Angry words said by one provoking angry words from 
another. ’ 

122. “ Dickon Draw-the-sword was son to the ancient warrior 
called in tradition the Cock of Hunthill, remarkable for leading into 
battle nine sons, gallant vvarriois, all sons of tlie ancient champion.” 
(Scott.) Nicknames or suinames expiessing some quality or occupa¬ 
tion of the persons to whom they were applied were once common. 
The Norman champion at the battle of Hastings was Taillefer, t,e. 
cut-iron. In Ivanhoe one of the knights is Kront de Bceuf, i.e. 
ox-forehead. 

123. He, Conrad. 

123. saye, word. Saye is here a noun, the final e giving it an 
old appearance like the O. E. sage, whence it comes. 

125. Howard, Home, and Douglas, natural enemies, English 
and Scotch, but joining on tliis festive day to keep the peace. 

126, compose, set at rest. (Lat. comjionerc, to lay down.) 

128. bit his glove, a pledge of mortal revenge. 

132. lyme-dog, hound held In by a leam or lym, i.e. a leash. 
(O.F. hen, Lat. ligamm, a band.) 

136. It is here hinted that Dickon slew Conrad and appropriated 
his swoid. Cologne (accented here on first syllable), applied as an 
adjective to blade, does not imply that swords made at Cologne 
(in Germany) were famous like those of Toledo or Billiao in Spam. 
It implies no more than that the sword in Dickon’s possession was 
of foreign make, and in fact the one that Conrad formerly wore. 

139. butteiy, where the provisions were kept. 

142. selle, seat. (Through F. from Lat. sella.') 

143. 144. raise The pledge to, taise his goblet and drink to the 
health of, or pledge. 

144. Arthur Fire-the-Braes, an Elliot who lived in Liddesdale. 
He got this name because he was noted for setting fire to the ‘biaes’ 
or hills. Being an Elliot, lie was connected with the Carrs, who 
were the mortal enemies of the Scotls and therefore of Watt Tinlinn. 
But on this occasion tlie feud was forgotten. 
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145. as by his breeding bound, as requued by good manners. 
It was the custom for one whose health hatl been dnmk to pledge 
some one else, the goblet perhaps being passed from hand to hand. 

146. Howard’s merry-men, the English soldiers commanded by 
Lord Howard. 

146. it, the goblet, 

147. To quit them, to disdiarge their obligation in turn. Them 
=: ‘themselve.s’ and refers to the English. 

149. carouse, a full glass. (Fiom Geim. ^ar tztrr, quite out. The 
usual meaning is a noisy chinking festival.) 

150. vat, large wooden tank or tub. 

153. riders, moss-troopers, raiders. 

154, 155. Scott notes; “Two brethren, natives ol Galloway, 
having been banished from that country for a riot, came to Rankle- 
burn in Ettiick Forest", wheie they were welcomed by the keeper 
“on account of their skill In winding the horn and in the other 
mysteries of the chase. Kenneth MacAlpin, then King of .Scotland, 
came soon after to hunt in the royal forest, and pursued a buck 
from Ettriok-lieugli to the glen now called Buckcleugh....Here 
the stag stood at bay ; and the king and his attendants, who followed 
on horseback, were thrown out by the steepness of the hill and the 
morass. John, one of the brethren from Galloway, had followed 
the chase on foot, and now coming in, seized the buck by the horns, 
and being a man of great strength and activity, threw him on his 
back, and ran with his burden about a mile up the steep hill, to a 

E lace called Cracra-Cross, where Kenneth had halted, and laid the 
uck at the sovereign’s feet.’’ 

155. cleuch, “a strait hollow between precipitous banks, or a 
hollow descent on the side of a hill”. (Jamieson.) 

157. Remember’d him of= remembered. is used reflex- 

ively. Cf. the phrase, often heard in Scotland, ‘ mind of’=remem- 
ber. 

157. Tinlinn's yew, the bow of yew from which Tinlinn had 
shot the arrow that pierced the page’s shoulder; sec canto iv. 274-281. 

158, 159. it should be...arrow drew, that Tinliim should pay 
dearly for having drawn the arrow. It is used in anticipation of the 
true subject, which is the noun clause “ That...drew". 

161. gibe, mocking joke. 
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i6i, Solway strife, tlie affair of Solway Moss, where in 1542 a 
large Scotch army was seized with panic and disgracefully fled 
before a few hundred English horsemen. The shame of this flight 
is said to have hastened the death of James V., father of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

166. trencher, wooden plate on which food was cut. (0. F. 
trencher, to cut, carve.) 

i6B. cheer, i.e. food. 

168. sly, i.e. slily. 

169. bodkin, small dagger. (W. bnioQ'n, diminutive of btdog, 
dagger.) 

171. rued, was the worse for. 

172. spurn’d, kicked, stamped. (This is the liteial meaning oi 
the word, In Mod. E. it is used solely in its metaphorical sense, 
‘ reject ’.) 

176. darkling, dark, gloomy (an adjective). The word is usually 
an adverb, meaning ‘in the daik’. Cf. King Lear, i. 4. 237, “So, 
out went the candle and we were left dailding”. It occurs as an 
adjective in Kents’ Eve of St. Agnes, 355, “Down the wide staiis 
a darkling way they found”. 

178. By this, i.e. by this time. 

180. tune their lay, t.e. tune their harps and begin their songs. 

181. Graeme, the Scots pronunciation of‘Graham’. 

182. of that ancient name. Scott in his note gives particuiars 
of the family. They were notorious freebooteis, descended from 
John Graime, second son of Malice Earl of Monteith, wlio lived in 
the reign of Henry IV. 

183. Was none, there was none. 

184. the Land Debateable, a pait ol the Border lands lying 
partly in England and partly in Scotland, and claimed by both king¬ 
doms. It was finally divided between the two by connnissioneis 
appointed by both nations, 

185. Well friended, being well served by frlendsi well be¬ 
friended. 

186. The Grannes, living in the Laud Debateable, and there¬ 
fore belonging to neither nation, sometimes sided witli the English, 
sometimes with the Scotch, They were outlaws, but made friends 
on both sides of the Border by giving intelligence of raids to English 
or Scotch ns it suited them. 1 -Ience they would always contrive to 
profit by the victory of either side. 
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187, beeves, oxen. (O.F. lueiif, Lat. /«/, an ox.) “A saying 
is recoidecl of a mother to her son, liide^ Roxtiky, honyh 's >' tke fot-, 
that is, the last piece of beef was in the pot, and tlievcfore it was 
higli time for him to go and fetch mote.” (Scott.) 

i8g. In homely guise, in simple style. 

189. as nature bade. Being oue of a rough freeboolitig family, 
Albert Grmme’s song would not exhibit much leiinement. 

190. said. Tliis is not an appropriate word, but Scott wanted 
a woid to lime with 'b.ade*. 

igi-222. This song i.s a simple narrative, varied only by the 
refrain of the second and fouith line of each stanra. It is as plain 
as one of the old ballads, from one of wlilch Scott adopted tlie 
refrain — 

" She lean’d her hack against a thorn, 

The sttn shines fair on Carlisle wa’; 

And there she has her young babe born. 

And tlie lyon shall be lord of a ’", 

193. would, meant to I was resolved to. ^ j 

195. Blithely, gaily5 gladly. 

202. For ire, because of his anger at the choice of iiis sister. 
(Lat. I'/'a, anger.) 

203. meadow and lea. These words in poetry and in common 
speech often inenu tlie same. Meadow is strictly Ittiicl on winch the 
glass is mown ( 0 . E. miedit, from mdxoan, to mow). Lea is properly 
barren or fallow land, but is here applied to land used for paslure 
(O.E. leak). 

207. not tasted well, in prose, ‘not well tasted’, i.e, scnicely 
tasted. There was poison in tt. 

213. all would, all who would. The nominative relative is 
omitted. 

215. took the cross divine. To ‘ lake the cros.s ’ was a eom- 
mon phrase meaning to go on a crusade. The Crii.sadei.s wore the 
figure of a cross woven upon their g.arments, in token tliat lliey 
were engaged in a holy war on behalf of the tomb of Clirist. 

221. their souls, the souls of them. 

224. of loftier port, of more distinguished appcainnce. Cf. 

‘ portly ’, as in Tennyson’s Millei^s DaugJiier — 

“ I see the wealthy miller yet, 

Hts double chin, his portly si^e ”. 
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225. sonnet, a short poem of fourteen lines, each of five feet, 
riming;, and the rimes arranged in a particular way. It was 
oiiginally an Italian form of poem, introduced into England by 
Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Splendid sonnets have been written by ShaUespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Keats. 

The following is a fine sonnet by Wordsworth, composed early 
one September morning on Westminster Bridge. 

" Earth has not any thing to show more fair; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

The City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 

Ships, toweis, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep. 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at lii» own sweet will: 

Dear Cod I the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 

225. rhyme (the correct spelling of which is ‘rime’) is probably 
used here in the sense of verse in general, whether rimed or not 
(blank verse): cf. Lyckias, 10— 

“ he knew 

Himself to sing and build the lofty ihyme”. 

The word is so used by Chaucer in the sense of a tale in verse. 
(The spelling ‘rhyme’ is due to confusion with ‘rhythm’, from Gk. 
r/tyi/tnias. ' Rime’ is O. E. rim.) 

225. roundelay, properly a dancing-song, in which the same 
line comes round again. (The word is from O. F. roudelet, diminu¬ 
tive of rondel. The -let is corrupted into -lay, as though it means 
‘ song ’.) 

226. haughty Henry, Henry VIII. 

228. silver song. ‘Silver’ is applied to soft sweet sounds, 
probably because bells of silver are Imagined to give forth tones 
of peculiar clearness and sweetness. Spenser in his Shepheards 
Calender has “of fayre Elisa be your silver song”, which was 
imitated from a Creek phrase in Hesiod. Also Milton in his 
Nathiiy Ode speaks of the “silver chime” of the music of the 
spheres. 
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22g. The gentle Surrey. “ The gallant and unfortunate Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, was unquestionably the most accomplished 
caralier of his time; and his sonnets display beauties which would 
do honour to a mure polished age. He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill in 1546, a victim to the mean jealousy of Henry YIIL, who 
could not bear so brilliant a character near his throne.” (Scott.) 
He was an admirable poet, who with .Sir Thomas Wyatt shares the 
honour of introducing into England various Italian forms of poetiy, 
such as the sonnet, which English poets carried to great peifection, 

23 r. soul of fire, i.e. burning with high and noble thoughts and 
desires. 

235. Though Surrey imitated the Italian poets, he was never in 
Italy. The story contained in stanzas xvi.—xx. below is a fabrication, 
first published in the year 1594 by Nashe. 

235. climes afar, far countries. Surrey was often in France on 
state business. 

236. olive grove. Italy is famous for its olives. 

238. Surrey’s absent love. This lady, the Geraldine mentioned 
in line 244, is supposed to have been Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
daughter of the Earl of Kildare, whom Surrey is said to have seen 
and become attached to before his imprisonment at Windsor in 
1537 ' -At date the lady was a girl of nine years. Suirey' was 
married, and deeply attached to his wife. It was very common 
among the poets in the i4-i5th centuries to inscribe their poems to 
some lady, of whom they were not necessarily the lover. Thus the 
great Italian poet Petrarch wrote some beautiful poetry to ‘Laura’, 
a lady who was married, and the mother of a large family. Surrey 
may very well have followed this fashion. 

239-242. That is, the simple Italian peasant, hearing the sweet 
music of Surrey and his companion, stopped to listen, and fancied 
that angelic spirits were singing around the grave of some holy nnan. 

246. knew, felt. 

247. of the deathless lay, whose poems would never die. Cf. 
“ bard’s immortal name ” (line 232). Of is here used descriptively. 

248. Surrey was executed on a charge of treasonable designs. 
In 1546 Henry VIII. was dying, and it was disputed who should be 
protector of the young prince, Edward. Surrey, in order to assert 
the superiority of his family over the Seymours, caused the arms of 
Edward tlie Confessor, which he was entitled to wear, to be 
quartered upon his own. This wzts the only evidence that could be 
brought against him. 
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251. Naworth’s iron towers, the strongly foitifiecl castle of the 
Howards, near Carlisle. The use of the epithet ‘ iron ’ implies that 
the towers were strong, as they need be in the disturbed Bolder 
district. 

252. Much of Surrey’s poetry was written while he was a prisoner 
at Windsor. 

253. The minstiel was faithful to the successors of his patron. 

256. minstrelsy, collectively, the body of minstrels; just as 
‘ chivalry ’ means the body of knights. 

237-3QI. Fitstraver’s song is much more elaboi.ite than Albeit 
Grsonie’s. It gives a carefully drawn picture of a single scene, and 
it is written in a stanza differing from that of the simple ballad. 
This stanza is Icriown as the Spenserian stan2.a, because it was fiist 
used in English by Edmund Spenser {1552-1598). It consists of 
nine lines, the first eight having five feet, tlie last having six feet and 
being known as an Alexandrine, probably from the name of an old 
French poet, who used the line of six feet. The nine lines contain 
three sets of rimes, the rimes occurring thus 1—A B A B B c B cc. The 
stanza has been used by several poets since .Spenser, the most suc- 
ces.sfnl being Thomson in The Castle of Jiiiioleiue, Byron in Childe 
Harold, Keats in The Eve of St. Agues, and Shelley in Adoimis. 

“The song of the supposed bard is founded on an incident said to 
have happened to the Earl in his tiavels. Coiiieliiis Agiippa, llie 
celelirated alcliemi.st, showed him in a looking-glass the lovely 
Geraldine, to whose service he had devoted his pen and his swoid, 
The vision represented her as indisposed, and reclining upon a 
couch, reading her lover’s verses by the light of a waxen taper." 
(Scott.) 

257. All-souls’ eve, the day before the Festival of All Souls, 
November 2nd. But Scott prolmbly meant the eve of All Saints’ 
day, November 1, known as Hallowe'en. Sphits were supposed to 
wallc abroad on that night, and it was the best time for consulting 
magicians and witches. 

259. the mystic hour. Spirits were supposed to be let loose 
from their confinement, and to have iniluence upon men, from mid¬ 
night to cock-crow. 

260. Cornelius, Covnetius tienry Agrippa (1486-1535), who was 
by turns secretary to the Emperor Maxnnihan I., a soldier in Italy, 
and a magician and alchemist. 

262. albeit, although. 

63. sage, wise man, 
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263. hight, promised. (O.E. heht, past tense of hdtan, to com¬ 
mand, promise. Sight also means ‘was or is called’, this being 
from haiie, the past tense of O.E. Adtan, to be called.) 

264. in life and limb, that is, exactly as she was, a living lady. 

266. gramarye, magic. See note to canto iii. line 140. 

269. hallow'd taper, a taper which had been consecrated (pro¬ 
bably by magical, not by religious rites). 

270. implements, tools. (Low Lat. implementum, an accom¬ 
plishing; from Lat. imftere, to fill in.) 

271. character, magical sign, especially the symbol used by 
astrologers to represent a planet. 

271. talisman, a magical image. 

272. almagest, a gieat collection of problems in astronomy and 
geometiy, made by Claudius Ptolemy (140 A.n.). The Greek name 
was Hi megali syntaxis, which means ‘the great collection’. The 
Arabs, believing it to be the greatest work on the subject, prefixed 
their article al, the, to the Greek superlative adj. mcgisH, thus form¬ 
ing the word almagest. 

27a. nothing, no whit, not at all. 

274. watchlight, a dim slow-burning light used by persons sitting 
up at night. 

276. self-emitted, not apparently proceeding from any luminous 
object, but arising of itself. It was a magic mirror. 

277. upon its breast, a curious phrase for the face of the 
mirror. 

277. gan, see note on canto i. line 253. 

278. as feverish dream, like the images men see in their 
dreams. 

23 i. silver beam, pure bright light 

282. Agra’s silken loom. The loom is a weaving instiumentj 
hence silken, wliich properly means made of silk, is a transferred 
epithet: the loom which weaves silken stuff. Agra is in India, and 
the Indian silks were and are famous. 

284. Fair all the pageant, the whole scene was beautiful. 

284. passing, surpassingly, excellently. 

285. Ind, India. 
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289. pensive, thoughtful. 

289. eburnine, made of ivory. (Lat. ebur, ivory.) 

290. strain, poetry. 

ago, that seem'd,..find, that seemed to touch her very deeply. 

2gi. raptured line, poem written under strong emotion. 

295. royal envy. See note on line 248 above. 

295, 296. roll'd...day. Henry is represented as having forever 
put an end to the glorious sunshine of .Surrey’s life by causing the 
dark storm-clouds of death to roll across his sky. 

297. ruthless, without pity. (O.E./ij-rare, pity.) 

299. caprice, changeable conduct. (Said to be derived from Lat. 
caper, a goat, changeable conduct being likened to the frisking of a 
goat. Cf. ‘ to cut a caper ) 

agg. despotic sway, rule of an absolute master. 

300. The gory bridal bed. Henry VIII. married Jane .Sey¬ 
mour tlie veiy day after Anne Bullen’s execution. Hence liis bed is 
described as being stained with blood. 

300. the plunder’d shrine. This refers to the dissolution of 
the monasteries. Henry VIII. and his servant Cromwell dismissed 
the monks, and took all their property. 

304. These, i.e. tire Southern chiefs, among whom was Howard, 
a relative of the Earl of .Surrey. 

305. those, t.e. the Scots. The Keformation was accomplished in 
Scotland later than in England and was then much more thorough. 

305. ancient faith, i.e. Roman Catholicism. 

308. feasting high at Home, being a guest at Home Castle, 
where .‘.plenclid banquets were held in his honour. 

311. Orcades, the Latin name of the Orkney Islands. 

312. “The St. Clairs are of Norman extraction, being descended 

from William de .St. Clair, second sou of Walderne Conipte de St. 
Clair, and Margaret, daughter to Richard Duke of Normandy. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Malice Spar-, Earl of Orkney and 
" ' in who.se right their son Henry was in 1379 created Earl 

V Haco King of Norway. In exchange for this earldom 
d domains of Ravenscriiig or Ravensheiicli were con- 
Clair, Earl of Caithness.” (Scott.) 
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312. erst, at one time. (O.E. mrest, superlative of Hsr, soon.) 

315. “The Castle of Kirkwall was built by the St. Clairs while 
Earls of Orkney.” Kirkwall is the capital of the Orkney Islands, 
The castle is called its 'pride’ because it stands as a reminder of the 
former glories of the earldom. It is ctilled its ‘sorrow’ because of its 
ruined condition, which is a sad reminder of the past, 

316. fierce Pentland, the Pentland Frith, between the Orkneys 
and the mainland. 

317. Odin, or Woden, the chief god of the Norsemen, The 
Orkneys at one time belonged to Norway. 

318. the whilst, at the same time. 

3ig. the struggling sail, the struggles of the ships in the frith 
against the winds which sweep through the channel. Notice how 
the description of these sea-scenes leads up to the Minstrel's song. 

320, 321. ‘ Everything that was wild and wonderful had a charm 
for the lonely boy’s imagination.’ These lines apply well to .Scott 
himself. 

323. cull, gather, select. (O.F. cnillir, Lat. coUigere.') 

325. This line is in apposition to “The Norsemen” in line 326, 
and is explained by these words: ‘ the men of Scandinavia, devoted 
to roving and fighting upon the sea’, Lochlin, the Gaelic name of 
Scandinavia. 

326, 327. ‘Trained to war and plunder, and skilful in fight, thus 
providing food (in the bodies of the slain) for the birds of prey.’ 
Ravens hover over battle-fields and eat the dead bodies. Perhaps 
Scott had in mind too the fact that the Danish standard hoie the 
figure of a raven. 

328, 329. “The chiefs of the Vakingr, or Scandinavian pirates, 
assumed the title of Sakonungr, or Sea-kings. Ships, in the 
inflated language of the Scalds, are often termed the serpents of the 
ocean,” (Scott.) 

330. there, in the Orkneys. 

331. Scald, the name of the Scandinavian minstrel. 

332. Runic column, stone upon which were cut or marked in¬ 
scriptions in the runes, or letters of the Norse alphabet. These 
chaiacters, sixteen in all, were arranged in certain combinations, 
which then formed charms. 
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333 ‘ grim idolatry. The columns are supposed to mark spots 
■where heathen riles were peiformed. The rvoid gnm probably 
implies that human sacrifices formed part of these rites, as they did 
in the Druid worship. 

335. Saga, the name given to the tales of Scandinavian heroes. 
Tile word is connected with ‘say’, and with ‘saw’ (“ wise smvs and 
modern instances in O. E. becoming y ; so 0 . E. dag is Mod. 

E. day, (Icelandic saga, a tale.) 

335. uncouth, rude, unpolished. (Properly ‘unknown’; 0 . E. 
UH, not; atth, past paiticiple of cimnati, to know.) 

336, 337- “ The jarmui/gaiidr, or Snake of the Oceiin, whose folds 
Sluround the earth, is one of the wildest fictions of the Edda [a 
collection of the Scairdinavian mythical tales]. It was very nearly 
caught by the god Thor, who went to fish for it with a hook baited 
with a bull’s head.” (Scott) 

3j 6. tremendous curl’d, curled up in a tremendous circle. 

338, those dread Maids, “the Valcyrinr, or Selectors of the 
Slain, despatched by Odin from Valhalla [the Scandinavian heaven] 
to choose those who were to die and to distiibute the contest. They 
are well known to the English reader as Gray’s Fatal Sisters,’’ 
(Scott.) They correspond to the classical Furies or Parcae. 

340-343. “The Northern waiiiors were usually entombed with 
their arra.s and their other treasures.,..Their ghosts were not wont 
tamely to suffer their tombs to be plundered; and hence the moital 
heroes had an additional teinpt.ation to attemjrt such adventures; for 
they held nothing more worthy of their valour than to encounter 
supernatiirnl beings.” (Scott.) 

341. death-lights, lights, like that of Michael Scott (see canto 
ii. stanzns xvii, and xvih.), which were continually burning in the 
tombs. 

346. ‘ Excited by these tales of wav and woirder.’ 

347. Roslin, by the Frith of Forth. It means ' promontory of 
the linn', or waterfall (Gaelic ros, a headland ; Hun, a pool). 

350, 351. In spite of bis having learnt a move refined kind of song 
through his residence in the South, yet tlie influences of his early life 
in the wild North are traceable in his song. 

331. numbers, veises, because in poetry the lines consist of a 
definite number of syllables. 
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352-403. As the second song was superior to the first, so this 
third song is superior to the other two. In metre it is just as simple 
as the first; as a picture it is as clearly drawn as the second; but m 
style it is far moie vigorous and powerful. Lord Jeffrey said of it; 
“The third song is intended to represent that wild style of composi¬ 
tion which prevailed among the bards of the Noitliein Continent, 
somewhat softened and atloined by the miiistreTs residence in the 
south. We prefer it, upon the whole, to either of the two former, and 
shall give it entire to our readers, who will probably be struck with tlie 
poetical effect of the diamatic form into which it is thrown, and of 
the indirect description by which everything is most expressively 
told, without one word of distinct narrative." Mr, Hales says; 
“The pictures tell their own story, and teil it so vividly and thrillingly 
that nothing more is needed.” 

The ballad, though headed ‘Harold’, is usually known as ‘Rosa- 
belle'. 

355. Rosabelle, a family name in the house of St. Clair, 

356-375. These five stanzas contain a conversation between 
Rosabelle and anotlier person on the sea-shore, 

358. Rest thee. In prose one would say‘rest’. TVrrz is used 
reflexively, as in ‘ hie thee ‘ haste thee &c. 

358. Castle Ravensheuch, “a large and strong castle, now 
ruinous, situated on a steep crag washed by the Firth of Forth. ... It 
was long a principal residence of the Barons of Roslin ’’. 

359. tempt, try, i.e. try to cross. 

361. inch, island. 

362. Water-Sprite, “ The loater-sprite is heard often in old 
poems, and the poems that imitate or refer to these.’’ It is some¬ 
times called the water-wraith, and the water-kelpie. It was sup¬ 
posed to be a spirit which gave warning by shrieks and groans of the 
destruction of ships and the people on board. 

364, Seer, literally, one who sees. It is the name by which pro¬ 
phets are often called in the Bible. In a special sense, it means one 
gifted with second sight, the power of seeing future events. 

365. shroud, a sheet in which a dead body is wrapt. 

365. swathed, wrapt ro\md. 

366. stay thee, reflexive. 

366. Fair, adjective used as noun. 
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368-375. Although Rosabella denies that “Lord Lindesay’s heir” 
is covrcernetl in her wish to return, her denial only assures us that 
such is at anyrate partly the fact. She modestly wishes to conceal 
her motive. 

372. the ring. ‘ At the ring’is the correct phrase as in line 373. 
“ A ring was suspended, not tightly fastened, but so that it could 
be easily detached, from a horizontal beam resting on two upright 
posts. 'file piayeis rode at full speed through the archway thus 
made, and as they went under, passed their lance points, or aimed 
at passing them, thiough the ring and so bore it off," (Hales.) 

374. sire, father. 

374. the wine will chide, will grumble at the wine. 

375. 'tis, it is : that is, the goblet. 

376-395. These five stanzas correspond with the previous five. 
They give the second picture—Rosliii chapel all ablaze. The first 
picture shows the stormy firth and tlie group gathered upon its shore; 
that is the natural foreboding of ill. The second picture,—the 
mysteriously llglited chapel—gives us the supeniaUnal foreboding of 
ill. 

381. ruddied, give a ruddy glow to. 

382. Dryden’s groves of oak, the oak woods of Drydeii house, 
south of Roslin. 

383. Hawthornden, a mansion and paik on the left bank of the 
Esk about 12 miles south of Edinburgh. It is famous as the resi¬ 
dence of the poet Druiiiiiiond, who is known chiefly by his notes of 
conversations with Ben Jonson. Beneath the mansion are some 
large caverns, hewn out of the solid rock, and connected with each 
other by long passages. 

384. chapel. The chapel was founded in 1446 by William St. 
Clair, Earl of Orkney, and Lord of Roslin. Beneath It the barons 
of Roslin were until tlie end of the 17th century buried in complete 
armour. It was a superstitious belief that on the night before the 
death of any of tlie Lords of Roslin the chapel appeared in flames. 

387. panoply, full armour. (Gk. 7>ir«, all; hopla, arms.) 

389. Deep sacristy, the chamber where the sacred robes and 
vessels were kept. Deip may perhaps mean ‘lofty’, or probably 
‘remote’, or ‘fav-cxtendiiig’. 

389. altar’s pale, the enclosure in which the altar was. 
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3gD. foliag-e-bound, having carvings of leaves and flosvers wound 
about them. See the description of Melrose Abbey in canto a. 

392. pinnet, a pointed ornament on the roof of a building, pin¬ 
nacle. (A diminutive of 'L.sx.pinna, feather.) 

394. still, always; or perhaps‘yet’. 

396-403. The last two stanzas draw the connection between the 
two parts of the poem. The disaster foretold by the blazing chapel 
was the drowning of Rosabelle. 

396-7. In those two lines one subject, "twenty ... barons bold”, 
serves for two veibs, “aie” and ‘‘lie buried”, or the relative {-who) 
may be regarded as omitted before the latter verb. 

397. chapelle. The French form of the word ‘chapel’is used 
because it is accented on the second syllable, and so provides the 
required rime with ‘ Rosabelle’. 

401. That is, with all the due ceremonies, such as the carryin^g oi 
lighted candles in the funeral procession, the rending of the funeral 
seivice from the service-book, the solemn tolling of the bell. The 
contrast is drawn between the peaceful orderly burial of the warlike 
barons, and the wild tumults which rage over the watery grave of 
the gentle lady. 

405. In prose; ‘that the guests scarcely noticed how dark the 
hall had become’. 

407. involved, literally, rolled up in. (Lat. volvere, to 
roll.) 

408. eddying, whirling, moving about. 

411. apace, rapidly. 

417. ‘ She knew that the blast was bearing sonae misfortune with 
it.’ 

419. The only thing that the page has said hitherto has been 
“Lost! lost I lost!” Fie probably means now that he has been 
found by the magician, Michael Scott, or that he has at last found 
a place where he will abide for ever. 

424. Glanced, dashed. 

426. trophied beam, the wooden beams supporting the roof on 
which were fixed trophies, that is, spoils of war or of the chase, such 
os armour or flags or the tusks of boars. 

427. instant seen, seen for an instant. 
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427. instant gone, gone instantly, in an instant. 

428. the guests’ bedazzled band, the coinp.any of guests who 
were dazzled by the bright light. The prefix be- stiengthens the 
main verb. 

429. levin-brand, flash of lightning. See note on canto iv. 319, 

434. larum, the call to arms which was raised by everybody wlio 
heard the sudden strange sound. (Shortened from alarum, anotlver 
form of alarm. Ilal. all' arme, to arms.) 

435. writhal, as well, in addition to Berwick and the other places. 

44a. Gylbin. The goblin’s name was Gylbin or Gilpin Horner, 
See note on canto ii. 353. 

444. flung him, flung himself: reflexive. 

450. Deloraine, it will be remembered, was the knight who had 
ridden to Melrose for the magic book, and had seen the corpse of 
Michael Scott. 

454 i 455 - Scott quotes a story about a soldier in the Isle of Man, 
who, in a fit of dnmlten daring, went out at night to face an appaii- 
tion called tlie Manthe Doog, which appeared in the shape of a large 
black spaniel, and was thought to be an evil spirit. The soldier 
went out, but soon returned sober to the guard-room, could not speak 
a word, and died in agony three clays after. 

459-461. Tlicse lines arc repeated from canto ii. z 14-216, where 
.see the notes. 

462. but how it matter’d not. That is, Deloraine told the 
company that it was Michael Scott, but when pressed to say how he 
know, he replied that it did not matter. Ilis journey to Melrose 
was a secret Ijctweeu himself and the Ladye. 

468. plight, promised. The word is another form of ' pledge ’. 

469. St. Bride of Douglas, “favourite saint of the house of 
Dougins, and of the Earl of Angus in paiticular”. 

471, 472. He thought that by going on a solemn pilgrimage to 
Melrose they might enable the wizard to rest quietly in his grave, 

477. Holy Rood, the image of the Cross. Rood is the same 
word as rod. 

' make has two objeew, fatron and witness', ‘each knight 
nv/n u>->ecial saint a witness of his vow ’. 
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487. ‘Which took place soon afterwards,* 

490, 491. The Minstrel says that after describing the dreadful 
scene (which, however, does not have a very hoirifyhig effect on the 
reader) it is impossible to sing of joyful subjects. 

491. meet, fitting. 

491. were, would be, 

491. to mark, to pay special attention to. 

496. sackcloth. The custom of wearing clothes of very coarse 
cloth as a sign of mournmg is very old. It is mentioned often in 
the Bible. 

499. might hear uneath, could scarcely hear. (0. E, eath^ easy,) 

500. high-drawn breath. This curious expression probably 
means that the pilgrims were sighing deeply but inaudibly. 

506. high altar. The high or principal altar stands at the east 
end of a church. In large Roman Catholic churches it is usual to 
have more than one altar, the smaller ones being dedicated to 
individual saints. 

509. departed brave, i,£, brave warriors who have died. 

an adjective used as a noun, but as a rule the definite article would 
be placed before it, as in “None but the brave deserves the fair*’. 

510. letter’d stones, the tombstones on which were engraved 
or painted inscriptions. 

512. garnish’d niche, decorated recess in the wall. 

513. The statues of the saints and martyrs are said to frown fiom 
their recesses along the wall. It is a kind of poetical fancy that the 
cold stone figures are in sympathy vith the solemn purpose of the 
pilgrims. 

515. cowl, a large hood forming part of tlie monk’s gown. 

515. scapular, a part of the monk’s dress, consisting of two 
bands of woollen stun crossing the shoulders, one hanging beiiind, 
one before. (Lat. scapila, shoulder-blade.) 

516. stoles: see note to canto v, 506, 

516. in order due, placed in order of rank. 

519. host, the consecrated bread, which is believed by Catholics 
to become tlie actual body of Christ, and. is offered up as a sacrifice 
in the mass. (bat. /losiia, victim, saciiflce.) 
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520. flourish’d fair, having fairly woven or embroidered on it. 

523. mitred, having upon his head the uiiLre, a kind of pointed 
cap. 

526. sage in hall, wise in the counsel cliainbev. 

527. in field, on the battle-field. 

528. mass, the name given to the celebration of the comiminion 
ill the Roman Catholic church. 8ee note on canto ii. 65. 

529. requiem. See note on canto v. 507. 

532. in the office close, at the conchibion of the various parts 
of the service. 

535. burthen, the conclusion of a stanza, which is repeated after 
other sliurzas. This is the strict meaning; but here the word may 
be loosely used for the song itself. 

535. the song. The Latin hymn of which the first words are 
here given, and which is known as the Dies Irae. It was composed 
in 1230 by Tlioiiias of Cclano, and consists of 17 three-lined stanzas. 

53 Si 537 - Literally; ‘The day of wrath, that day, shall the 
world melt in ashes’. 

539-541 ■ '^'he Minstrel apologizes for closing his tale of love 

and fight and magic with the sacred words. 

542-553. Many trauslatious have been made of the Dies Irae-, 
and in the nnturc of the case none of them if rimed can be strictly 
literal. Scott’s is a good paraphrase. 

543. For the anticipation of the Last Day, cf. a Petei\ ill. 10, 
“ the day of the Lord will come as a thief iu tire night; in the wliicli 
llie heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
[i.tf. the skyj shall melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up”. 

549. the high trump. Cf. i Corinthians, xv. 25, “The trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead .shall be raised incoiruptible ”. 

554-582. The Mimstrel’s song is now over, These lines form 
what we might call the epilogue or after-piece, giving an account of 
how the Miii.strel fared—just as tlie Iiuroduetion told iiow he came 
to siutr his song before the Duchess and her ladie,s. 

trel gone, i.e. gone from the ladies’ “room of 
Castle, wliere he had sung his lay. See the 
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555 - 5 S 7 - These questions are asked for the purpose of drawing 
a stronger contrast between what is suggested in tliein and the 
treatment which the Minstrel actually received. 

556. indigence, want. (Lat. indigeiis, needy.) 

557. ‘To spend his last years in weariness and pain.' Life is 
often compared to a toilsome pilgiimage. 

558. Lockhart quotes from Wordsworth’s yurrorti Visited — 

“the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature: 

And, rising from those lolly groves 
Behold a ruin hoary, 

The shattered front of Newark's towers, 

Renown’d in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom. 

For sportive youth to stray in; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength. 

And age to wear away in.” 

560-566. Notice the charming simplicity of these lines, particu¬ 
larly line 561, 

568. ‘ Summer ’ is personified, and said to ‘ smile ’ on Bowhill. 
The beautiful change which summer causes in the appearance ol 
the earth is aptly compared to a smile. 

568. BowhiU, "a scat of the Ilnke of Bnccleuch. It stands 
immediately below Newark Hill, ami above the junction of the 
Yarrow and the Eltrick”. (Lockhart.) In Scott’s time it was the 
residence of the beautiful Lady Dalkeith, who suggested the subject 
of his Lay. 

569. July, to be accented, as usual in Scotland, on the first 
syllable. 

569. with balmy breath. Here is another instance of per- 
sonihcation. The calm breezes of the summer evening, laden with 
the sweet scent of flowers, are compared to breath. 

571. throstles, tlinrshes. 

571. shaw, a wood. 

572. haugh, hill. 
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575. Sing, i c. sing of The \ioul is thus frequently used bj 
poets 

575. achievements, deeds, wailike feats 

576. circumstance, the accompaniments and details of 

577. rapt, carried aw ay , cliaimecl 

5B2 Boie buiden to, scLincd to add music to feee note on 
‘ bill then line 535 above 

Of the closing lines ol the lay ] ockliait says “In these criaim- 
hig lines he has embodied what was at the time when he penned 
them, the chief day-dream of Ashestiel Flora the moment that Ins 
uncle’s death placed a cnnsidtiahlc sum of icady money at his 
command, he pleased hiinstlf, as wc have seen, avith the idea of 
buying a mountain faim, and becoming not only the ‘sheiiff’ (as he 
had 111 foimei days delighted to call himself), but ‘ the land of the 
can II and the scam ' ' * 




